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The Qurjara-Pratiharas 



BY 


R. C. Majumdab M.A., Pli.D. 


The Gurjaras are one of those central Asiatic hordes 
that poured into India from time to time through its north- 
western passes, became a prominent political factor for 
some time, and ultimately merged into her vast popula- 
tion, hardly leaving any trace of their foreign origin. 
The very important part played by the Gurjaras in 
ancient Indian history had been scarcely recognised till 
the brilliant researches of Mr. A. M. T. Jackson and 
Prof. I). R. Bhandarkar.^ The former recognised, 
for the first time, the existence of an early Gurjara 
empire in Northern India, while the latter gave the 
correct identification of the Gurjara princes referred to 
in contemporary inscriptions. The last named scholar 
further established the identity of the Gui’jara princes 
of the copper-plates with the homonymous kings mention- 
ed in the stone inscriptions, and also gave for the first 
time the time interpretation of the dates in their records. 

^ A. M, T. Jackson ixL Bombay OazeteeTy Vol. I, Part I, App. Ill ; Prof. D. B. 
Bbandarkar in J. Bo. Br. B>. A. S.j Voh XXI, pp. 405:^., 413 Two other important 
contributions on the subject are Dr. V. A. Smith in J. R. A. S'., 1909, pp. 53-'76, 
247-281 ; and Dr. Hoernle in j. B. A, 8., 1904, pp, 639-662 : J. E, A. S., 1905, 
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TiVith these fixed points, it has become possible to in- 
terpret aright the records relating to the Gurjaras and 
furnish a connected narrative of their achievements in 
Xndia. This is the task I have set before me in the 
following pages. 

The name Gujarat still preserves the memory of the 
important tribe that must have once held sway over the 
province. The settlement of the tribe further north 
is indicated by place-names like Gujranwala, Gujarat, and 
Gujar-khan in the Punjab. The district of Shaharanpur 
was actually called Gujarat in the 18th century and one 
of the northern districts of Gwalior is still called Gujar- 
gar. Intermediate between these, the territory corres- 
ponding to the northern and central Rajputana is refer- 
red to in some inscriptions of the ninth century A. D. as 
Gurjaratra ^ and must therefore be looked upon as a 
settlement of the Gurjaras. These places roughly indi- 
cate the main stages in the onward progress of the 
Gurjaras from the north-western frontier of India to the 
Kathiawar Penin^la. 

A study of the geographical distribution of the 
Gujars, the modern representatives of the Gurjaras, also 
leads to the same conclusion. They are now found in 
great numbers in every part of the north-west of India, 
from the Indus to the Ganges, and from the Hazara 
mountains to the Peninsula of Gujarat. They are pretty 
numerous in the western Himalayas, in the Punjab, 
United Provinces and western RSjputHna. Towards 
GuJarSit they form a large part of the population and it 
is held that a Gurjara element underlies all the chief 
cultivating classes of Gujarat above those traceable to a 
distinctly Kol origin. They are specially numerous along 
the banks of the upper Jumns, in the upper Doab, 
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Shaharanpur, Mozaffarnagar, Mirat and Bulandshahar. 
They occupy the petty state of Samptar in Bundelkhand 
and one of the northern districts of Gwalior. Their most 
southerly settlements are in the Nerbudda valley and the 
district of Nagpur to which they migrated in the tenth 
century A. I). They are not now found south of the 
Vindhyas where those returned as Gujars are traders 
from Gujarat who retain traditions of cognate origin.^ 
Even in ancient times small bodies of Gurjaras must havn 
in this way settled in far oif provinces. Thus we read 
in Ma:aimekhalai, a poem composed in Tamil country 
before the 6th century A. D., that the Gurjaras built a 
temple at Puhar on the Kavery.^ Again, an individual 
called Gurjjara, and probably belonging to that tribe, 
was employed to engrave a copper-plate charter of 

^ The short account of the present distribution of the Grurjaras is based on the 
following authorities; — 

(t) Cunningham, A7'c}h. Sw'v. Yol. 11, p. *71 . 

(u) Kennedy, J, B. A, S., 1907, p. 985. 

(ni) BsilneSf Ethnography, -p, 44. 

(iv) Biihler, Ind. AnU, Yo\. XVII, p. 192. 

According to Biihler, the Gurjaras are at present pretty numerous in K. Bajpatana, 
but this is denied by Cunningham and Kennedy. For further particulars about the 
present settlement of the Gujars, see Bombay Gazetteer, VoL IX, Part I, p. 481 fP. 

® This point has paused a great deal of discussion among the European and 
Tamil scholars. The actual expression that is the cause of so much trouble, is, to 
transliterate it as near as possible, ‘^Kuchoharakndihai,” which the editor explains as 
a temple of Gurjara workmanship. The normal equivalent of Gurjara or Gurjjara is 
in Tamil Kuchchara, Kudihai is the Sanskrit QhuHkd. l>r. Y. A. Smith and Prof, 
Macdonald, however, quote the occurrence of this expression in Manimekhalai as 
arguing a late date for the Tamil Classic. The Tamil scholars, on the other hand, 
convinced as they are of the antiquity of the Classics have tried to explain away the 
meaning of the expression. Mr, K. G. Sesha Aiyer now derives it from Kudhra 
giving the sense for the compound as a whole of something like a cave temple or 
something near it. Mr. KiTshnaswamy Aiyangar, to whom I am indebted for the 
above note, observes as follows : — ** I do not o^er it as a definite conclusion, font I do 
believe that the immigration of the Gurjaras is not such a settled fact of history for 
deductive applications.” I entirely sigree in Mr. Aiyangar^s views, and take this 
opportunity of thanking him tot having kindly supplied ms with full information on 
the point under discussion, 
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Harshavardhana’s found in a village 32 miles north-east 
from Azamgadh.^ 

Opinions differ as regards the origin of the Gurjaras. 
Cunningham was of opinion that the Gurjaras were 
descended from the Yueh-chi, and belonged to the same 
stock as the well-known Kushanas.^ He appears to 
have been led to this conclusion mainly in view of the 
fact that the copper-plate grant of the third Gurjara 
chief of Broach was dated in the Saka year 400, thereby 
pushing back the date of the advent of the Gurjaras into 
India before the fifth century A. D. These copper-plates 
have, however, been proved to be forgeries,® and the 
available records show that the establishment of a ruling 
dynasty of the Gurjaras at Broach cannot be pushed 
beyond the end of the sixth century A. I). There 
remains, therefore, no ground for connecting the Gurjaras 
with the Kushanas except the fact that a division of the 
Gurjaras on the banks of the Ganges and the Jumna is 
caUed Kushane; but this by itself cannot be looked upon 
as a convincing proof. 

It is now generally held that the Gurjaras entered into 
India along with the Hunas ^ and were a branch of that 
race. The close proximity of the periods when the two 
tribes first emerge into our view on Indian soil no doubt 
lends strength to this assumption, but there does not seem 
to be any independent ground for this conclusion. On 
the other hand the Hunas are clearly distinguished from 
the Gurjaras in Indian records.® 

^ Ind., Voi. I, p. 72. 

- Arch. Bep., Vol. II, pp. 70 

® Kielhoni^s Bforthern Lut^ jSTos, 347, 348, 349. 

‘ Baines, Ethnography, p 44. V. Smith in J. H. A. S., 1909, p 54 The 
question has been minutely discussed in Bomb. Gaz., Vol. IX, Part T, pp. 471-478. 

The writer contends that the Qnrjara is an Indianised form of.‘‘Khazars,” a tribe 
that entered into India along with the White Huns. 

' ?{' by Thomas and Cowell, p 101- also 

verse 13 of the Gam^a pillar ineoription of BMal, Ind., Vol. IT, p. 160. ’ 
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On tlxe whole the question of the origin of the 
Qurjaras must still be held to he an open one. The same 
I'emark applies to another cognate point, viz., the time 
when they immigrated into India. Apart from their 
supposed connection with the Hunas, there remains no 
ground for looking upon the middle of the fifth century 
A. D. as the upper limit of this date. As will be shown 
below we can trace two definite stages of their settlement 
before the middle of the sixth century A. D., by which 
time they had imbibed the culture of the land to a fair 
degree. It is indeed difficult to form an estimate of the 
time required by a nomadic horde for these purposes, and 
although one century may be just possible two centuries 
or even more appear to be more likely. 

As has already been noticed above, the Gurjaras first 
settled in the Punjab, but practically nothing is known 
about their achievements in this part of the country. We 
read, indeed, in the Eajatarafigi^i that Sankaravarman, 
“ bent on the conquest of Gurjara, uprooted in battle in a 
moment the firmly rooted fortune of Alakhana, king of 
Gurjara, who humbly gave up to him the Takka land, 
preserving his own country as if he had saved his own 
body at the sacrifice of a finger.”' It is, however, diffi- 
cult to determine whether Alakhana feally belonged to 
the Gurjai’a tribe, or was merely the king of a country 
that derived its name from the settlement of the tribe in 
the past. 

Although we possess but meagre accounts of the early 
settlements of the tribe in the Punjab, more reliable 
information is available regarding the progress of the 
Gurjaras further south. Several inscriptions supply us 
with the account of a long line of chiefs belonging to the 
Pratihara clan, and ruling over central and northern 

^ Stem’s translation, pp. 204-5, 
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Rsjputana. That the PratlhSras belonged to the Gurjara 
tribe is proved beyond all doubt by such expressions as 
Gurjara-]^ratlharmvaya occurring in Mathanadeva’s in- 
scription.! The settlement of the Pratiharas in Raj- 
putana thus serves as a landmark in the forward move- 
ment of the Gurjaras, and, as subsequent history will 
show, their future political greatness, leading to their 
wide spread in Northern India, is, to a great extent, due 
to this event. Again, so far as is known to us at present, 
t^ Pratihara elan, alone among the Gurjaras,® played 
jin important part in ancient India, and hence an 
historical account of the early ruling dynasty of this 
clan is of surpassing importance in the history of the 
Gurjaras. 

Our knowledge of this dynasty is based upon six 
inscriptions, m 2 !. — 

(I) Jodhpur inscription of BSuka, published in 
J.R.A.S., 1894, p. I ff. The inscription is dated, but the 
portion containing the date has been variously interpreted. 
Thus Munsi Deviprasad, Rr. Kielhorn and Professor R. R. 
Bhandarkar read the date respectively as Samvat 940, 4, 
and 894.® 

(II- VI) The five Ghatiyala inscriptions of Elakkuka. 
One of these was published in J.R.A.S., 1895, p. 513 ff. and 
the remaining four, in Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 277 ff. Three 
of these five inscriptions bear the date Samvat 918. The 
other two have no dates. 


> Xjp. Ini., Vol. HI, p. 266. 

® It is true that the origiu of other important tribes in India has been traced 
to the 6 rurjaras, But while all these theories may be accepted as good working 
hy|>otheses, hardly any of them can claim to he an established fact. 

» XB.il. a., 1894, p. 85 Frog, Mep, Bmv , W, Circle, 19064, p. 80. I am at 
present engaged in editing this inscription for Ep. Ind. and have accepted Prof. 
Bhandarkar^s interpretation of the date as the correct one. The topic will be fully 
4 is 0 jjMBsed fn hay paper in Bp. In4 - . 
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The inscriptions supply us with the following genealogy 
of a line of kings belonging to the Pratihara dynasty, 

BrShmana wife + Harichandra -f BhadrS (Kshatriya) 


Pratihara Brahmanas 


B hogabhata 

1 1 . 

Kakka Rajjila 

Dadda 


■■ ■ i . 

Narabhatia 

■] 



1 

Nagabhata 

. — - — . 



,,. 1 . 

JBhoja 


Yasovardhatia 

I 

Chanduka 

Silaka 

I 

Jhota 


Bhilladitja 


Padmini 

1 

+ 

Kakka 


Durlabba Devi 

. 

Bauka 




Kakkuka 


All the above nances except that of Kakkuka occur in 
inscription No. I. In the Ghatiya]a inscriptions of the 
Pratihara Kakkuka dated in V.S. 918 some names are 
slightly modified, such as Silluka for giluka and Bhilluka 
for Bhilladitya. As they trace only the line of deseent^-. 
they omit the names of the three brothers of Eajjila 
and the brother of Tata. They add a new name to 
the dynastic list, viz., that of Kakkuka, the step-brother 
ofBauka.: 

The inscriptions thus furnish us with a line of kings 
extending over twelve generations. Taking twenty-five 
years as an average for each generation, the total reign- 
period of the dynasty would be about 300 years. As the 
known date of Kakkuka is Sam vat 918 or 861 A.D., and 
that of his step-brother Bauka, Samvat 894 or 837 A.P,, 
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the founder of the dynasty Hariehandra may be placed 
at about 550 A.D.^ 

The verse 9 of inscription No. I tells us that the four 
sons of Hariehandra built a large rampart round the fort 
of Mandadyapura -which was gained by their own prowess 
{viija-hlmjarjjite). Mandadyapura must be the sa me a s 
Mandor whence the stone bearing the inscription was 
probably brought to Jodhpur five miles to the south.® 
It is thus proved that the Pratlhara clan of the Rajputs 
had advanced as far south as Mandor in the heart of 
Rajputana shortly after the middle of the sixth century 
A.D. This part of Rajputana is referred to in inscrip- 
tions of the ninth century A.D. as Gurjaratra and must 
therefore be looked upon as a stronghold of the Gurjara 
power. It is permissible to hold, then, that the historic 
origin of the name is to be traced to the Pratlhara clan 
of the Gurjaras which strongly established itself in the 
locality and ruled there for three hundred years up to the 
middle of the ninth century A.D. It is further legitimate 
to identify it with the Gurjara power to which various 
references are made in the records of the seventh century 
A.D. Let us discuss these one by one. 

^ Di\ Hoernie remarks : — The two half-brothers Kakkiika and Banka formed 
the twelfth generation of the Farihiir dynastj. This fact at the usual rate of 
twenty years for a reign will place Harichandraj the founder of the dynasty, at about 
64^) A.Il.” (XR.A.S., 190h, p, 28.) Br, Hoernie here overlooks the di^erence between 
‘ reign ’ and ‘ generation.’ A consideration of the duration of the well-known historical 
dynasties would show that the average duration of a generation must be taken to be 
at least 25 years. 

Thus (0 Eight generations of PSla kings from Dharmap^la to Mahipala I ruled 
for more than 209 years. 

(u*) Seven generations of Ohainkya kings from Kirtivarman I to Kirtivarman 
11 ruled for more than 180 years. 

(iii) Nine generations of ESshfcrakuta kings from Daniidurga to Indraraja 
IT ruled for more than 229 years. 

{iv) Nine generations of Fmfcihara kings from Yatsaraja to Trilochanapala 
ruled for more th^n 244 years. 

These give an average duration, for a generation, of 2Y, 26, 25, and 2^7, respectively. 

Pros'. Suru., W. Circle, 1906-7, p. 30. 

» X Bo. m. m p. 414 
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(1) The Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang visited a 
Gurjara kingdom which, was about three hundred miles 
north of Valabhid The direction and the distance lead 
us to the territory round Jodhpur over which Hari- 
chandra’s dynasty was ruling at the time of the pilgrim’s 
visit. There can be scarcely any doubt, therefore, that 
the Gurjara kingdom visited by Hiuen Tsang was the 
principality ruled over by the Pratihara line under con- 
sideration. Nay, I believe that we are even able to 
identify the king whose court was visited by the pilgrim. 
“ The king,” says he, “ is of the Kshatriya caste. He is 
just twenty years old, He is distinguished for wisdom 
and he is courageous. He is a deep believer in the law 
of Buddha and highly honours men of distinguished 
ability.” ^ Now, as the pilgrim visited the kingdom about 
100 years after the foundation of the dynasty we may 
reasonably expect four generations of kings to have passed 
away during that period, and the young king may be 
looked upon as belonging to the fifth. On referring to the 
dynastic list we find king Tata occupying this position. 
The verses 14-15 of the inscription No. I inform us- that 
the king Tata, considering life to be evanescent as light- 
ning, abdicated in favour of his younger brother, and 
himself retired to a hermitage, practising there the rites 
of true religion. The curious confirmation about the 
religious fervour of the king who may be held on other 
grounds to have been a contemporary of the pilgrim gives 
rise to a strong presumption about the correctness of our 
identification. 

It has been urged by Buhler® and V. A. Smith* that 
the kingdom visited by Hiuen Tsang was that of king 
Vyaghramukha, who belonged to the Chapa dynasty. 

Watters, Vol. II, p. 2‘i9. • Beal, Vol. IT, p. 270. 

> Ind. A7it , Vol, XVir, p. 192, J. R. A. S., 1907, p. 923. 
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The theory rests upon the fact that Brahmagupta, the 
astronomer, who wrote his astronomical work Brahma- 
sphuta-siddhanta under the patronage of king Vyaghra- 
mukha of the Chapa dynasty, was known as Bhillamala- 
vakaoharya. It has been contended that Bhillamala 
which is thus proved to be the capital of Vyaghramukha, 
is identical with Pi-lo-mo-lo, the name given by Hiuen 
Tsang to the capital of the Gurjara kingdom visited by 
him and that the latter is therefore the principality ruled 
over by Vyaghramukha. Professor Bhandarkar has 
pointed out several drawbacks in this explanation.^ It 
will suffice here to point out that the identification of 
Pi-lo-mo-lo with Bhillamala is far from satisfactory in 
view of its distance from Valabhi as given by Hiuen 
Tsang. Besides, the Ohavotakas, who are looked upon as 
identical with the Chapas,® are clearly distinguished from 
the Gurjaras in the Nausari Grant of the Gujarat 
Chalukya Pulakesiraja,® and the Chapa kingdom cannot 
therefore be identified with the Gurjara kingdom visited 
by Hiuen Tsang. 

(2) The feudatory Gurjara chiefs of Broach claim 
descent from a race of Gurjara kings {Giirjara-nripa- 
vamia,).\ Now the earliest known date of the third of 
these chiefs is 629 A.B.® Allowing fifty years for the 
two generations that preceded him we get the date, 580 
A.I)., for the feudatory {samanta) Dadda who founded the 
line. This date corresponds so very well with that of 
Dadda, the youngest son of Harichandra, that the identity 


^ J. Bo. Br.j U,A*S,^ Yol. XXI, pp. 417-8 j Mr. Jackson remarks “ D, R. Bliandar- 
kar has doubted Brahma gGpta*s connection with Bhinmal, bnt, I think, without 
sufficient reason.” Dr. Y. A. Smith remarks, I agree with Mr. Jackson that the 
objections raised by Mr. Bhandarkar are of Httie weight ” {J.E.A.S., 1909, p. 55, 
f.n. 3). But neither of these scholars has attempted to meet the arguments adduced 
by Prof. B. R. Bhaindarkar* 

® 1907, p. S26. ^ Kielhorn*s Northern No, -iO^ 

♦ Bomh Yol. Part 'll, :p. ^ « mi. 
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of the two may he at once presumed. It has been already- 
suggested, on general grounds, that the Broach line was 
feudatory to the main line of the Gurjaras further north, 
and the proposed identification shows that the main 
Gurjara power in the north was the Pratihara line under 
consideration. An important piece of evidence in support 
of this has recently been brought to light by Mr. A. 

Venkata Subbiah. We learn from the colophon and. the 
opening stanzas of the commentary known as LaghmriUi 
on Udbhata’s KavyalamJcarasamgraha, that it was written 
by Induraja, who was a Pratihara and an inhabitant of 
Konkana.^ This goes a great way towards proving that 
the Gurjara rulers of Broach belonged to the Pratihara 
clan. 

(3) It is recorded in the Aihole inscription ^ that the 
Latas, Malavas and the Gurjaras submitted to the 
Chalukya hero Pulakesi II. The Gurjaras must 
here be taken to refer to the Pratihara dynasty under 
consideration, for it cannot denote the feudatory line 
founded by Dadda as it is included under the Latas. 

The mention of the Gurjaras along with the Malavas 
and the Latas clearly show that they occupied a territory 
contiguous to these two provinces, and the kingdom of 
the Pratihara line under consideration exactly corresponds 

•lO:- /this.; ;y.: y 

(4) Bap.abhatta refers to Prabbakaravardhana’s success- 
ful wars against the Gurjaras. Prof. L. R. Bhandarkar 
has shown, on general grounds, that the Gurjaras in this 
passage must refer to those in Rajputana.® This conclusion 
is supported by another consideration. The feudatory 
Dadda II of Broach is said to have protected a lord of 
Valabhi against the Kanauj emperor.* Surprise has 

^ Ind, Jnt, 1919, p. 132. ® JSTp, Ind,, Tol. TI, p. 1, 

^ J. Bo. Br. B. ^1. 5., YoL XXI, p, 416. * Bomb, Qat,, Vol. I, Part 11, pp. 315-6. 
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justly been expressed bow a small state like Broach 
could withstand the force of the mighty emperor. 
Everything however appears quite clear if we admit 
Broach to have been a feudatory state of the dynasty 
of Harichandra and remember its hereditary enmity with 
the royal house of Thaneswar. That the Gurjaras Avere 
not worsted in their struggles AA'ith Thaneswar kings 
appears quite clearly from the fact that they retained 
their independence, as Hiuen Tsang informs us, till at 
least a late period in the reign of Harshavardhan. The 
struggle between Dadda 11 and the rulers of Kanauj, 
incidentally referred to in inscriptions, may thus be look- 
ed upon as an episode in the long-draAvn battle between 
the two powers. 

The various references to the Gurjaras in the records 
of the seventh century A. D. may thus be held to apply 
to the Pratlhara line under consideration. It may of 
course be argued, in the absence of pompous and high- 
sounding titles in the inscriptions of this line of rulers, 
that they were only small feudatory chiefs ^ ; but the 
contention can hardly be maintained in view of the fact 
that in this respect our inscription No, I bears a close 
resemblance to the Gwalior inscription of the emperor 
Bhoja.® Inscription No. I applies the term rajm to 
Bhadra, the queen of Harichandra, and to Jajjikadevi, 
the queen of Nagabhata, and the term maharajnl^ to 
PadminI, the queen of Kakka. It refers to the rajadhanl of 
Nagabhata and the rajya of Tata, Jhota and Bhilladitya. 


^ 0/. e, gr., Dr. Hoernle^s remarks in J. E, A. 0., 1905, p. 28. 

® Arch. Surv. Xnd,^ 1903-4, p. 277. 1 am at present engaged in editing this in- 
scription for Ep. Ind. The readings and interpretations of the record, diiferent from 
those in the published version, are results of my own study. 

® Dr. Hoernle’s idea that the term Mahatrajfti applied to Padrnini denotes her 
father*s rank does not commend itself to me. It is more reasonable to take it as 
denoting her husband's status. Besides, there is no evidence at present to show that 
Kakka was the son-in-law of Bhoja I.. 
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The sons of Harichandra are called Bhudharanahshama, 
Kakka is styled bhiqiati, and Bauka is called ni'isimhd} 
The Gwalior inscription gives no royal epithet to 
Nagahhata, the first chief, calls the second and fourth 
chiefs respectively as kshhmdbh2'idlsa and ksJmiapdla, 
while Nagahhata II and Bhoja, the greatest kings 
of the dynasty are introduced without any royal epithet. 
Whatever might be the reasons, the close j)arallel between 
these two contemporary records would preclude any 
conclusion regarding the subordinate rank of the chiefs 
under consideration on the ground of the absence of high- 
sounding royal epithets. It may also be observed in this 
connection that the inscriptions do not assign any such 
subordinate titles to these rulers as are used by the 
feudatory Gurjara chiefs, and this contrast between the 
two lines of rulers undoubtedly testify to the fact that 
the Pratlhara rulers under consideration were indepen- 
dent and not subordinate. 

Having discussed these preliminary points we are now 
in a position to reconstruct the history of the Pratlhara 
rul^s of Bajputana. 

V It wmuld appear that towards the middle of the sixth 
century A. H. the Gurjaras advanced from their settle- 
ments in the Punjab towards the heart of India. The 
period was indeed a suitable one for their conquering 
expeditions. After the downfall of the short-lived em- 
pires of Yasodharman and Mihirakula, Northern India 
must have presented a favourable field for the struggle 
of nations, and the Gurjaras thus found a favourable 
opportunity to press forward. It may be readily imagin- 
ed that their advance towards the east was checked by 
the rising power of the ruling house of Thaneswar, and 

^ Dr. Hoenile's statement tbat the prasastls of the Jodhpur PrabJharas “ gitre 
them no teiTito rial titles whatsoever, not even raja^* cannot thus he accepted as 
quite correct. 
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that was probably the origin of the hostility between the 
two powers. In the south, however, there was no great 
power to oppose any successful resistance to them, and 
hence they were able to make rapid advances in this 
direction. Harichandra must have been the leader or 
at least one of the principal leaders of this advanced 
section of the Gurjaras ; in any case his family emerged 
as the most powerful of the clan and established itself 
in the territory now roughly represented by the Jodhpur 
■ State. 

We possess some information about this Harichandra 
from inscription No. I. He was a brahmana, versed in 
the ^ edas and other Nostras and is described as a pre- 
ceptor like Prajapati. It is interesting to note that he 
married two wives, one from a Brahmaua and the other 
from a Kshatriya family. The sons, “ horn of the Brah- 
maua wife, became Fratibara Brahmanas,” “ u hile those 
born of the Kshatriya, the queen Bhadra,” became the 
founders of the royal line of the Pratiharas. A word of 
explanation is given in inscription No. I as regards the 
oiigin of the name Pratlbara. This, added to what we 
learn from the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja, informs us 
that the clan claimed descent from the epic hero Laksh- 
mana, and the fact that he served as a door-keeper 
tikara) to his brother Kama on a memorable occasion, 
gave rise to the epithet assumed hy it.* All these serve to 


Sra-bhrStrS ESmabliadrflaj’a prStihSryaA kyitam yatab I. 

Sri (pra) ttihSi'a- TaAso-yam-atas-cho-nnatim- Spnuyat II. 4. 

(Jodhpur inaoription of PratlliiJra BSnka.) 
SlSghyas-tasy.flnnjo-san tnaghavamadamnsho MeghanSdasya aaifikhye I 
Sauiniiiris-tlYra-daD^alj pratibaraaDavidher-jalii pratIhSra Salt II. 3 . 

(Gwalior inacription of Blioja). 
r do not accept tbo ioterpretation put 'upon the above passage by Kielhom 
ck., Goftingen, ISO."), p. 301), Pandit Hirananda (Arch. Sure. 1908-4, p, 277) 
Dr. Sten Konow (Ep. /nd,, Vbl. Xli, p. 200), as none of them has taken the drat 
rage into^ consideration. The poittt Wttld be fnlly discussed in my paper on 
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show the great extent to which the Gurjaras had imbibed 
the culture of the land in their settlements in the Punjab. 
Then, again, it is significant that the Kshatriya wife 
of Harichandra is called a queen, while no such royal 
epithet is added to his Erahmana wife. The fact possibly 
■was, that Harichandra, versed in the ^astras, began his 
life as a preceptor in one of the peaceful settlements of 
the. Gurjaras in the Punjab; but when the tribes once 
more resumed their military campaign, his racial instincts 
triumphed over the veneer of his borrowed culture and 
he changed the Sastra fov the Sasira. He proved to be 
the most successful military leader among the Gurjaras 
and established a royal line that kept alive his name and 
fame for generations to come. 

The onward rush of the Gurjaras was not stopped 
with the death of Harichandra. The verse 9 of inscrip- 
tion No. 1 informs us that his sons conquered Mapda- 
dyapura (Mandor) and built a fortress there, to keep the 
enemies in eheck.^ Again, we are told in verse 12 of 
inscription No. 1 that Nagabhata, the fourth king, fixed 
his capital at the large city of Medantaka,- which has 
been identified by Munshi Deviprasad with Merta, 120 
miles north-east of Mandor.® 

The territory round Mandor is almost due south from 
the Gujarat and districts of the Punjab. It 

may be held, therefore, that the Gurjaras proceeded, 
generally speaking, towards the south from these strong- 
holds. Their gradual advance in this direction ultimately 
led them across the Nerbudda as far as the river Kim, 
and possibly even beyond it. Our knowledge about the 

^ Qf. Terse 9 of the Jodhpur inscription of PratihSra Banka. Muiisbi 
Deviprashad reads ** MSndavyapura/^ but the third letter is not vyrt. It may foe 
read as dya or dh yu. 

- Cf. Terse 12 of the Jodhpur inscription. 

J.R.A.8., 1894, p. 3. 



different stages of this extensive conquest is as yet 
imperfect, hut some main facts may be brought out by a 
study of the contemporary records. 

As has already been noted above, these southern 
territories were ruled in the seventh century A.D. by a 
feudatory line of Gurjara chiefs ndio traced their descent 
from Smiumtu Dadda. This person 1 have already 
identified with .Dadda, the' son of Harichandra. It is 
legitimate to infer, that, adopting a practice afterwards 
followed by both the Chulukyas and the llashtralcutas, 
Eajjila created a feudatory principality in the south 
under his younger brother Dadda, evidently as a check 
against the rising power of the Valahhis and the 
Chalukyas. Altogether six rulers of this line eire 
known to us, Dadda I, Vitaraga-.Tayabhata I, Prasan- 
taraga-Dadda II, Jayahhata II, Bahusahaya-Dadda III, 
and Jayabhata III, each of these being the son of his 
predecessor.’ The earliest records of the family, dated 
629 and A..D., belong to the time of Dadda II, and 
we possess also several grants of the last king Jayabhata 
III dated 700 and 736 A.D. The identification of the 
villages mentioned in these grants enables us to form an 
estimate of the extent of the feudatory Gurjara princi- 
pality. As Dr. Fleet remarks, “ these records cover the 
country from the north bank of the river Kim to the 
south bank of the Mahl, and so show the extent of the 
Gurjara territory in the neighbourhood of the coast ; 
inland it doubtless extended to the Ghats.” ^ 

Now, it is a noticeable fact that all these territories 
belonged to the Katachchuris or Kalachuris. The San- 
kheda Grant of Mantilla shows that the territory round 


Bmih. (Saz., Vol. I, Part II, p. 313. 

Kiellwr»’s N&rthem 'liMf, 305, 700, 402, 400, 
Bmth. Qm., ToL 
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Dabhoi were ruled by Nirihullaka, a feudatory of 
Sankaragana. Again, the Sarsavjal plates of Buddbaraja * 
prove that the districts of Kaira and Broach were under 
his possession. It is quite clear, thei’efore, that the 
Gurjaras must have come into possession of these terri- 
tories after the Katachchuris, and this is in full agree- 
ment with the evidence at present available to us. The 
last known date of the Katachchuri family is 609- 610 
A.D., while, as has been mentioned above, the earliest 
Gurjara record is dated in 629 A.D. It must be held 
therefore that the feudatory Gurjara principality, under 
Dadda, in the last quarter of the sixth century A.D,, did 
not originally extend beyond the Mahl. The inevitable 
quarrel that must have at once ensued with their southern 
neighbours, the Katachchuris, ultimately resulted in the 
overthrow of the latter and the extension of the Gurjara 
principality south of the Mahl, sometime after 610 A.D. 

Dr. Fleet has expressed the opinion that “Dadda I 
and Jayabhata I must have been vassals” of theKalachuri 
king Buddha, I cannot find any grounds for endorsing 
this view. The fact that their successors ruled over the 
Kalachuri territories does not prove anything, for such 
was also the ease with Vijayaraja, a ruler of the Gujarat 
branch of the Western Chalukyas of Badaml. Dr. Kiel- 
horn has remarked, while editing the Sarsaviii plates of 
Buddharaja, that “ the eulogistic part of this inscription 
or of some similar Katachchuri grant was known to, and 
made use of by the authors of the corresponding portions 
of the grants of Gurjara Dadda II. In my opinion, it 
tends to indicate that the family of these chiefs rose to 
independence only after the time of the Katachchuri 
Buddharaja. If Dadda Prai^ntaraga had been preceded 


I 


' Ep. hut Vol. VI, p, 294 ff. 

* Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Part 11, p. 316. 
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by other Gurjara kings, a eulogist of his, in drawing up 
his prasxsti, most probably would have taken for his 
model some older Gurjara grant, and would not have allowed 
himself to he inspired by a Katachchuri grant.” ' The 
force of this argument is, however, considerably w^eakened 
by his own admission that the inscriptions of the Chalukya 
Vijayaraja also show the same characteristics. These, 
therefore, cannot be held to imply that the Broach rulers 
were dependent upon the Katachchuris at the beginning. 

The extension of the Gui'Jara power in Lata brought 
it into conflict with the Chalukyas who had conquered 
the Kalachuri territories in southern Lata and advanced 
beyond the river Tapti before the year 643 A. 3).^ The 
Aihole inscription of the year 634 A.D. refers to the 
Latas, Malavas, and Gurjaras in terms which prove that 
they were not subjected by force, but, being impressed by 
the majesty and power of Pulakesi II, had voluntarily 
submitted to him, or sought his protection,’ The cause 
of this voluntary submission is not far to seek. If we 
remember the hostility of the royal house of Thaneswar 
against the Gurjaras and the Malavas, it may be readily 
imagined that these two powers had turned towards 
Pulakes'i as the only hero capable of checking the aggres- 
sions of ^rl Harsha. Probably, as a result of this, 
the ^ Gurjara kingdom retained its independence as 
testified to by the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang. It 
must have been in course of this conflict that the Gurjara 
princp Badda II gave protection to a Valabhi king when 
the latter had suffered defeat in the hands of Harsha- 
yardhana of KanauJ. There are also reasons to believe 
that king Dharasena IT resided for some time at Broach 
enjoyipg the hospitality of Badda II. * 


’ ' ' ' ' ' - ' V" T/ v1' L- ■ * Kielhorn's Northern Lkl No. 398. 

and f. 11. 6 . ‘ te., Vol. I, Part II, p. 816. 
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The Gurjara alliance with the Valahhis and the 
Chalukyas was at an end as soon as the danger had 
passed away with the downfall of Harsha, and the 
inscription of Dadda III, dated 706 A.D., represents him 
as waging war against the kings of the east and the west, 
meaning certainly the king of the Valahhis in the latter 
case and probably the western Chalukyas in the former. ^ 
An inscription dated 730 A.D. refers to a successful 
struggle of Jayabhata III against the king of Valabhi. 
The struggle possibly took place sometime before 726 A.D. 
for, as we shall just see, the Gurjara power was over- 
thrown in Lata, shortly after that time. 

There can be scarcely any doubt that the Gurjaras in 
Lata were able to hold their own against the royal houses 
of Thaneswar, Valabhi and Badami simply because they 
were backed by the main power of the Pratihara ruling 
family at Medantaka. For, otherwise it is difficult to 
explain how such a small principality could manage 
to maintain its independent existence against such power- 
ful foes. We have already referred above to the first 
four kings of this main dynasty. Verses 13-17 of 
inscription No. I describe the next four kings, of whom, 
however, nothing of particular importance is known. 
The next king Siluka is described in verses 18-20. The 
verse 1 8 tells us that he fixed the perpetual boundary of 
the provinces of Stravap.1 and Valla. Now these two 
provinces, along with a few others are said to have been 
included in the territories of Eakkuka,® the llith king 

> ibid. 

- Kielhorn's Niyri hern Z'i.st No. 403. 

Yena prSpta niahaikhyatis-TravaDyam Valla-Maidayoli 1 
Aryeslui GurjjarattrSyam Lata-dele cha parvate 11 3 

JS'p. IX., p. 280. 

Mariim5da-Vaila-Tainam-panyankS-ajja-GujjarattAsu I 
.Taniyo Jena jaDanam sachcharia-^urnehi anurao 11 

/. B. A. 8„ 1895, pp. 517-8, 
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of the dynasty. It may be held, therefore, that there 
was some disturbance in the kingdom. That some 
danger had befallen it is also implied in the next verse 
wherein we are told that the protector of VallamapdO'l^i 
gained the confederacy of the Bhattis by overthrowing 
Devai’aja.^ Here the, Bhattis seem to be the name of 
the sab-elan to which the rulers belonged, for in verse 
26 of inscription Jfo. I, Padminf the queen of Kakka, is 
said to be the purifier of the Bhafti clan. These facts, 
by themselves alone, are not easy to understand, but 
when taken along with other known facts, they yield 
interesting information. These facts are : — 

(1) The Arab raids. 

(2) The rise of a new ruling dynasty among the 
Pratiharas. 

(I) It is a well known fact that the Arabs had 
established themselves in Sindh at the beginning of the 
eighth century A.I). and used to send military expeditions 
into the interior from time to time. The Nausan plates of 
the Gujarat Chalukya Pulake&aja,® dated in 788 A.D., 
refers to an expedition of the Arabs in course of which 
they are said to have defeated the kings of the Saindhavas, 
the Kachchhellas, SaurSshtra, the ChSvotakas, the 
Mauryas and the Gurjaras. It seems very likely that 
the Arab invasion referred to in the grant was that 
undertaken by the ofScers of Junaid, the general of TTal f f 


Tersea which ocoar in the GhatiySls inscriptions of Kakkuka seem 
u^n^Iy to imply that Kakknka ruled orer the countries mentioned therein. 

* I>. B* Biiajidarlcar liolds t&e same view in J. Bo, Bn E, 8,^ Vol XXI 
p. 414, For the idenliioation of the countries see Bp, Ind , Vol IX, p. 278 

" Bhat^ikam Devar§jam yo Vanaman<Jala.pa1akah J 

Ni(pg)tya tatksha (?) nam hhnmm prSptavSn.chchhatra.ckihnakafe g 19 

r (Jodhpur inscription.) 

^ In this, as well as m other instances, the difrerenoes from the published 
version are results of my own study of the original record* 

» TransQ-ctions o/ the Vienm Oriental Congress, Oriental Sec., p. 23|, 
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Hashdm (724-743 A.D.). BiMduri gives a short account 
of these expeditions, and mentions, among other things, 
that Junaid sent his officers to Marmad, Mandal, Bards 
and other places, and conquered Bailaman andJurz. ^ 
There can he no doubt that Marmad is the same as 
Maru-Mara which is referred to in the Ghatiyala inscrip- 
tion No. II above, and includes Jaisalmer and part of 
Jodhpur State. “ Bards is undoubtedly Broach, and 
Mandal probably denotes Mandor. It is now a well 
known fact that Jurz was the Arabic corruption of 
Gurjara. Bailamdn probably refers to the circle of states 
referred to in inscription No. I, as Vallama^da-la. It 
would thus appear that the Arabian army under Junaid 
conquered the main Gurjara states in the north as well 
as the feudatory state of Broach in the south. 

This catastrophe must have taken place about the 
beginning of the second quarter of the eighth century 
A. D. According to Bildduri, the Arab expeditions were 
arranged by Junaid during the Caliphate of Hashdm who 
ruled from 724 to 743 A. I). According to Elliot Junaid 
was succeeded by Tamim about 726 A. D.® Evidently 
this last date is far from being definitely known and we 
may therefore conclude that the expeditions were under- 
taken shortly after 724 A. D. The Nausari plates show, 
however, that the expeditions referred to in them took 
place between 731 A. D. and 738 A. D. Eor, according 
to the Balsar plates,^ Avanijanasraya Pulake^iraja did 
not come to the throne till the year 731 A. D. and as 
he himself takes the credit of having repelled the Arabs 
from Nausari the event must be dated after that year. 
Now Biladuri tells us that besides the Gurjara territories 

^ Elliot, Rtstory of India, Yol. I, p. 126. 

^ Ep. Ind,, Yoi. IX, p. 278. 

® Elliot, History of India, Yol. I, p. 442. 

* Heferred to in X Bo. Br. ii. .4. a, Yol. XVI, p. 5,- and Bp. Ind„ Yol, 
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noted above Junaid sent officers against Uzain, and against 
the country of Maliba (evidently meaning the eastern and 
western Mahva), but Junaid’s successor was feeble and in 
his days the Musuhnans retired from several jparts of 
India, and left some of their possessions.^ If we consider 
together the informations supplied by the Indian inscrip- 
tions and the Arab historians, we may safely conclude 
that the Arab expeditions which began shortly after 724 
A. D. lasted for a period of about ten years. During the 
i first part of this period, under the direction of Junaid, the 

Arabs achieved great successes and overran the neighbour- 
ing provinces as far as Ujjain in the east and Lata in the 
south.^ But the force of the first onward rush was soon 
spent up, and under Tamim, the feeble successor of 
Junaid, they had to retire from their newly conquered 
territories. In the south they were defeated by the 
Gujarat Ohalukyas under Avanijanasraya PulakesirSja, 
while in the east they met with a new power which not 
only checked their present aggressions bat was destined to 
prove one of the strongest bulwarks against the advance 
of the Islamic power in future. This was the Pratihsra 
dynasty of Avantr, of which we next proceed to give some 
detailed account. 

. (2) It has been already noticed above that the Gurjaras 

advanced southwards from the Punjab till they settled in 
and about Mandor in Rajputana, and that from this place 
they not only continued to advance towards the south but 
also moved towards the east. The available evidence 
shows that they settled in various parts of the country 
in both these directions. Thus Dr. Y, A. Smith has 

* Elliot, Ei^lory of India, Vol, I, p. 126. 

* The^ Chinese annals corroborate tilii$ vietr. We are told that daring the 
period Kai-ynen (713-74,1 A.D.) an amtessador frpw the Mng of Central India 
demanded miUtary aid from the Chinese emperor for punishing the Tibetans (who 
had conquered Central India) and another enemy, still more powerful, which had 
recently made its appearance, vix., the Arabs (Ta-chi). Le Nepal, Vol. 11 , pp. 174 . 76 , 
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shown that there are consistent traditions, current in 
different parts of Bundelkhand, to the effect, that the 
Pariharas settled there about the eighth century A. D. ^ 
Towards the south their occupation of Lata has already 
been referred to and it is not impossible that they 
proceeded even further south ; for Mr. A. Venkatasubbiah 
has traced the existence of Pi’atlhara chiefs even in the 
Kanara country.^ But by far the most important settle- 
ment in this direction was that of Avanti, or western 
Malwa, for the Pratihara chiefs of this place were the 
founders of the great imperial family at Kanauj. This 
fact, so far as I know, has not been recognised by any 
historian, but it seems to me to rest on unimpeachable 
grounds, I shall therefore deal with the question in 
some detail. 

Mr, K. B. Pathak brought to light a passage in 
Jaina Harivamsa of Jinasena which gives the precise 
date of its composition as follows ® : — 

^akeshv = abdas'ateshu saptasu dis'arii pailchottareshu 
== ttararii 

Pati-lndrayudha-namni Krishnanripaje Srivallabhe 
dakshiijAm i 

Purvaih ^rlmad = Avanti-bhubhriti nripe Vatsa = 
diraje = pararii 

Sauryanam=adhimag.dale jayayute vire Varahe= 
vatiii . 

The passage was subsequently noticed by Peterson ^ 
and Pleet ® and the following remarks of the last named 
scholar may be taken to fairly represent the views of all 
the three regarding its interpretation. “ A passage in Jaina 
Harivamsa of Jinasena tells us that the work was finished 

‘ J. A. S. B., 1881, Part T, pp. 3 ff. “ Inil. Ant, 1919, p. 132. 

= Ind. Ant, Vol. XV, p. 141. Bomb. Uas:., Vol. I, Part II, p. 197, fn. 2. 

* Peterson’s fonrtli Rejport on Sanslcrit MamtscrijpU^ Extracts, p. 170. 

5 M., Yol. YI, pp. 195.a 
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in Saka-Samvat 705 (expired), = A. D. 783-781, when 
there were reigning, — in various directions determined 
with reference to a town named Tardhamanapura, which 
is to be identified with the modern Wadhwan in the 
JhAlAvA]; division of Kathiawar,— in the north, Indrllyudha ; 
in the south Srivallabha ; in the east, \'atsarAja, king of 
Avanti (XJjjain) ; and, in the west, Varaha or Jayavaraha, in 
the territory of the Sauryas.” This seems to have been 
the accepted view till 1902 when Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar 
gave a somewhat different intei’pretation of the passage.^ 
“ The second half of the stanza,” said he, “ beginning 
•mih Sakesho-abda-MeshK, Q'ki,, doQB. not appear to me to 
have been properly translated. The word /rripa in my 
opinion, shows that Ammti-hMihhfitl is to be connected 
with purmth and Vatsadiraje witli apanim. The transla- 
tion would then he as follows : “ in the east, the illustrious 
king of Avanti ; in the west king Vatsax’aja (and) in the 
territory of the Sauryas, the victorious and brave Vjiraha.” 
Br. V. A. Smith writing in 1909, accepted the inter- 
pretation of Prof. Bhandarkar with the prefatory 
remark “ that the translation has been the subject of 
dispute.” ® Later on Mr. B. Chanda,® Mr. R. B. Banerji ■* 
and Sten Konow “ accepted the translation given by 
Prof, Bhandarkar, which may thus be said to have held 
the field till now. ® In my humble opinion, however, the 
views of Pleet and Pathak seem to be preferable. For, 
in the first place, the author evidently seeks to describe 
the four kings in the four directions; but according to 
Prof. Bhandarkar’s view, — apart from grammatical 
dififfculties, there being no object of the verb amti, — we 


/. Bo. Bn R- S'. Vol. XXI, p, 421, fn, 4. 

X B. A* E, 1909* p* 250, ■ * pp, 10*20. 

Falas of Bengali p. 50* / = XIII* p. W), 

Bui; l>r% Boemi© -014 interprefcaMott m 1004, aitlioagii the 

ol Prof. 'teown (.r 
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get a fifth province and there remains no name for the 
king of the east, the only exception of the kind. Secondly, 
as the writer Avas indicating these directions with refer- 
ence to Vardhamanapura, modern Wadhwaii, in the 
Jhalawar division of KathiSwar, “ the west ” can only 
refer to Saurashtra and cannot be taken to apply to a 
country like Gurjaratra or even to any part of Kajputana 
Avhere Vatsaraja is supposed tohaA’^ebeen ruling. Accord- 
ing to the interpretation of Dr. Fleet, Tatsaraja, the 
king of Avanti, would be the king of the ^st, and king 
of Saurya — or Sauramandala, evidently Saurashtra, the 
king of the west, referred to by the author. It will be 
observed that this is fully in keeping with the geogra- 
phical position of Wadhwaii where the author wrote 
his book. 

Quii e recently, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar has drawu ray 
attention to a passage in an unpublished copper plate 
grant in his possession,^ which runs as follows : — 

Hiranyagarbham rajanyaih TJjjayinyarh yada = sitam i 

Pratlbarl(h) krtaih yena Gurjjarps = adi rajakaihti 

This points to a Gurjara Pratihara kingdom in 
Ujjain, for the word Pratihara, apart from its usual 
meaning, is evidently an allusion to the name of the clan. 
Professor Bhandarkar admits that this finally settles 
the point, in regard to the interpretation of the 
passage in Harivarhsa, in favour of Pathak, Peterson 
and Fleet. 

Now, - an account of the Pratihara dynasty to which 
this Vatsaraja, king of Avanti, belonged, has been 

' This wa.3 formerly in the possession of his elder brother, late Mr. S. R. 
Bhandarkar. It will henceforth be referred to as Sanjan copper plate. Prof. 0; R. 
Bhandarkar is editing it for the Ep. Ind. I take this opportnnifcy of expressing »y 
indebtedno-sa to him for haring kindly permitted me to use the insonption before 

its publication. , V 
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preserved in the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja.' It tells 
us that, Nagabhata, the founder of the family, defeated 
the powerful forces of a Mlechchha king.“ I'he manner 
in which this solitary fact is mentioned with regard to the 
founder of the royal line seems to show that it was looked 
upon as of great importance in the history of the family. 
Now the locality of Nagabhata’s kingdom and the period 
when he flourished, may he gathered from the passage 
in the Jaina Harivamsa referred to above. It has been 
unanimously held by scholars that the Vatsaraja, referred 
to in the above passage, is the Pratihara king of 
the same name, the grand-nephew' of Nagabhata. As 
Vatsaraja w'as ruling in 783-781 A. D., Nagabhata 
may be taken to have fl.ourished about 725 A. D. 
Again Avanti must be looked upon as the home 
territory of the dynasty, for although Viitsaraja ruled 
over an extensive kingdom, he is called the ruler of 


Avanti in the above passage, 
that Nagabhata was 


ruling 


It may 1)3 held therefore, 
over Avanti about 725 


A. D. 


As we have seen above this w'as the period when the 
great Arab raid took plane, and Biladurl clearly mentions 
Uzain as being attacked by tbe Arabs. Uzain is no doubt 
the same as Ujjain, the capital of Avanti and there can 
scarcely be any doubt, therefore, that the Gwalior inscrip- 
tion, like the Nausarl plates, refers to the Arab expedi- 
tion described by Biladuri. 

According to the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja, the 
Arab forces were defeated by Nagabhata and tfiis is fully 


^ See f. n- 2, p. 12 above. 

® Gwalior iascriptiOB, ' verae 4 The letters read bj Pandit Hirananda as 
“Valana-mlechchha/^ shomld, , I thiak, be read as Valava (o) -mlechchha/* 
Frofesor D. R. Bhandarkar read the third letter as ‘ cha ’ (Iwd, 191!, p. 240) 
and takes *Talacha’ to mean Balaolias. This view has been accepted by Dr. Sten 
Konow (Jj3, Vob’ XUj.p, 200).' ^ ' 
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in keeping with the account of Biladurl, who observes : — 
“They (i^., the Arabs) made incursions against Uzain, 
and they attacked Baharimand and burnt its suburbs. 

Juuaid conquered A1 Bailaraan and Jurz ” Thus 

whereas other places were conquered, the Arabs merely 
sent incursions against TJjjain, and if we remember that 
this is from the pen of an Arab historian, it must be 
looked upon as a tacit admission that the Arabs failed in 
their expedition against Ujjain. It is also significant 
that the Nausarl plates do not include the king of 
Avanti among the list of those that were defeated by the 
Arabs. 

We are now in a position to follow intelligently the 
account of the Pratihara dynasty of Jodhpur. It is pos- 
sible that from the very beginning their kingdom con- 
sisted of a number of feudatory principalities which to- 
gether composed a maniala. Ki least the expression 
vallmnmiclalapalaha,^ applied to one of the kings inverse 
19 of inscription No. I, seems to show that they were 
looked upon as the head of the confederacy. The disrup- 
tion of this confederacy must have been one of the dis- 
astrous consequences of the Arab expeditions by which 
the whole country was overrun. In any ease the out- 
lying principality of Lata does not seem to have been 
retained long, for 736 A. D. is the latest date obtained 
for the Guijaras in this quarter. Siluka who occupied 
the throne in the second quarter of the eighth century 
A. D. seems to have been able to avert a total wreck of 
his empire, and preserved the provinces of Stravani and 
Valla to his family, fortunately for him the fury of the 
Arab invasions passed away in a few years; but a new 
danger was ahead. The rival Pratihara line of Avanti 
had acquired prestige and renown by hurling back the 


’ Cf. t n. 1, p. 20 above. 
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Islamic hordes from their frontier, and it inevitable 
that thej should seek to vrest the supreme power from 
the Jodhpur Pratiharas, whose power must have been 
eomiderably weakened by the recent reverses. As noticed 
above the verse 19 of inscriptioi, No. 1 inform, that 
Siluka, possessed of the sign of umbrella, gained the 
confederacy of the Bhattis by having defeated DevarSia ” ‘ 
It appears to me that this Bevaraja is identical with the 
king of the same name in the Avanti family, %vho was 

the nephew of Fagabhafa. This assumption rests upon 
three grounds ; — ^ 

(1) The contemporaneity of Siluka and Devaraja. 
both having lived about 750 A. 1), 

(2) This Bevaraja is described in (he Gwalior in- 
scnptionof Bhojaas having laid the foundation 
of the future greatness of his family by defeat- 
ing other kings. 

(3) Vatsaraja, the successor of Bevaraja, is said in 
the same inscription to have wrested the empire 
from the famous Bha^di clan.^ It seems to 
me very likely that this famous Bfaandi clan is 
no other than the Bhafti clan to which the 
Jodhpur Pratihfti'as belonged. 

‘I'™ be construed 

ae follow w.a the help of the data ,-eferred -to abo.ve 

beginoiog of the 

Avmiti or western Malwa ''Riaf +iaic. j. , ® 

allied to the rulinr dTnast? of t ak 

dniTKf frvv. u * 1 , ^ ^joasty of Jodhpur admits of no 

, r both possessed the common tradition of lieino- 

' C? 


' Bid. 

* Of. Terse 7 in tk® Owal^ insocipbioa of Bkojo. 
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descended from Lakshmana the brother of Rama ; both 
traced the common name Pratihara to the fact that the 
hero once served as a doorkeeper to bis elder brother 
Rama ; and the two families contained such common names 
of kings as Kakkuka/ Nagabhata and Bhoja, the first two 
of which are not to be met with anywhere else. It is not 
definitely known in what relation the new dynasty stood 
to the old one, and w'hen it advanced as far as Western 
Malwa. It is not of course impossible that the s^lme wave 
of conquest which brought the Gurjaras as far as Lata in 
the south also established another branch in Avanti, a 
little to the east of it. This supposition is strengthened 
by the consideration that both these territories belonged 
to the Katachchuris just when the Gurjaras were advan- 
cing from Rajputana. That the Katachchuris had to 
give way before the advanced hordes of the Gurjaras 
appears quite clearly from the occupation of Lata by the 
latter some time before 629 A. B., as has been already 
noticed above. It is quite probable that the conflict 
between the Gurjaras and the Katachchuris continued 
even after the occupation of Lata by the latter, till they 
had also wrested Western Malwa from their eneihies. In 
the century, 625-726 A. D., then, the Gurjaras held sway 
over an extensive territory, and so far as is known to us 
at present, there was something like a confederacy of 
states over which the Pratihara family of Jodhpur ruled 
as suzerains. But then came the disastrous Arab inva- 
sions when the mighty Gurjara power lay prostrate before 
the vanguards of Islam. One of the Gurjara principa- 
lities, however, successfully withstood this terrible shook. 
The natural defences, as well as its remoteness might 
have contributed towards the result, hut in any ease the 
Gurjara-Pratihara ruler of Avanti hurled back the forces 
of Islam and probably also caused the ultimate retreat of 
the marauders not long afterwards. This triumphant 
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success of one of the Gurjara principalities must have 
sadly contrasted with the serious reverses sustained by- 
others and in particular by the ruling family which had 
hitherto exercised the suzerain power. It was inevitable 
that the successful power should make a bold bid for the 
supreme position, and it was natural that the Gurjara 
states should favourably entertain this claim of one w'ho 
had proved to be their true saviour. That explains the 
struggle between Devaraja of the new family, and Siluka, 
who possessed the sign of umbrella, Le., hitherto held 
the supreme position. Devaraja was however defeated and 
Siluka regained, or rather retained his suzerainty over at 
least a part of the Gurjara states. The rising Pratihara 
power of Avanti was not, however, to be checked 
I by a single reverse. Vatsaraja, the son and successor 
cs , of Devaraja, continued the struggle, and at length 
\ I “wrested the empire from the famous Bhan.di clan.” 
Thus passed away the glories of the family of 
Harichandra, after it had successfully ruled as suzerain 
power for about two hundred years. The altered condition 
of the family is faithfully reflected in inscription 
No. I, After describing the military exploits of Siluka, 
the poet tells us that “ his son Jhota proceeded to the 
Bhagirathi ” and his grandson Bhilladitya “ possessed 
of satva qualities and disposed to austerities bestow^ed 
the kingdom on his son and proceeded to Gangadvara ” 
(vv. 21-22). This seems to indicate that the Pratihara 
family of Jodhpur was politically insignificant during 
.the latter part of the eighth century A. D. The history 
of the Gurjaras henceforth centred round the rulers 
of the Avanti line, and we shall therefore proceed 
with their history, touching only incidentally upon that 
of the older family. 

The early kings of this dynasty, their relation 
to one another and the known dates we possess 
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of them may be represented by the following 
table : — 

Lakshmana 



I. Nagabhata (Unnamed brother) 


II. Kakkuka III. Devaraja 

IV. VatLraja (783-784 A.D.) 

V. Nagabhata II (815 A.D.) 

VI. Bamabhadra 

„ j 

■ j 

Vir. Bhoja (843, 86e, 876, 877, 882 A.D.) 

VIII. MahlndrapSla (898, 899, 904, 908 A.D.) 

[The third king Devaraja is also known as Deva- 
sakti, and the seventh king is referred to under four 
different names such as, Mihira,, Adivaraha, Prabhasa and 
Bhoja. Mahendrapala is called Mahendrayudha and 
Nirbhaya Narendra by his court poet Kajasekhara. The 
fifth verse of the Gwalior inscription may be taken to 
imply that the second king Kakkuka was also known as 
Kakustha.] 

We have already seen that Nagabhata, the founder of 
the family flourished about 725 A. D. and established its 
greatness by his triumphant success over the Arabs. The 
Hansot plates of the Chahamana feudatory Bhartrivaddlha 
II ^ records a grant that was made at Broach, in the 
increasing reign of victory of the glorious Nagavaloka, 
in the year 756 A. D. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar upheld the 
view that this Nagavaloka is no other than Nagabhata 
I ' and Dr. Sten Konow has accepted it. It 

> Ep Ind., Vol. XII, p. 197. 

= Ijifi. 4nf., 1911, p. 240. 

» Ep. Tnd., Vol, XII, p. 200. 
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would then follow that he re-estahlisbed tin? Pratlliara 
suzerainty over Broach which the family of Jodhpur 
must have lost during the Arab expeditions. A remini- 
scence of Nagabhata’s struggle with the neighbouring 
powers seems to have been preserved in the Eagholi 
plates of Jayavardhana II, a king of the i^aila dynasty 
ruling over part of Central Provinces. We are told that 
Pfithuvardhana, a previous king of the family, conquered 
the Gurjara country.* 

vPracticaily nothing is known of the second king 
Kakkuka. The third king Devaraja is described in the 
Gwalior inscription as a very powerful ruler, wielding 
sovereignty over a number of chiefs. But, as noted above, 
he failed in Ms attempt to estal)Iis]i his suzerainty by 
defeating the Jodhpur Pratihiiras. The cause of this 
failure is not far to seek. ‘^^Imostat the same time when 
NSgabhata was laying the foundations of the future 
greatness of his family, a new power arose in the south. 
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fortunately, confusion shortly broke out in the Eashtra- 
kuta affairs, and a palace revolution placed Krishj 3 ,a I on 
the throne.' 

Vatsaraja, the son and successor of Devaraja, was thus 
in a more favourable position than his father, and success- 
fully accomplished the task left unfulfilled by the latter. 
He was undoubtedly one of the greatest heroes of the 
family and his reign constitutes a definite landmark in 
its history. The passage in Jaina Harivaihsa, quoted 
above, definitely locates him at Avanti in the year 783- 
784 A.D., but, as a matter of fact, his power extended 
beyond its limits. The Gwalior inscription informs us 
that he took the empire from the Bhaij4is. As I have 
already indicated above this probably refers to his suzer- 
ainty over the Gurjara states in Eajputana. In any case, 
the Osia stone ^ inscription and the Daulatpura copper 
plate * clearly show that he exercised sway in Gurjaratra, 
in central Eajputana. 

We gather some important informations about Vat- 
saraja from the Eashtrakuta records. The eighth verse 

^ Dr. Fleet held the view that, Dantidnrga was deposed in favour of his 
uncle Krishna I. (Boinh, Vol. I., Part II, p. 389, 390*391). Sir R. Gr. Bhandarkar 
rejects this view (Ibid, p. 195) and is supported by Prof. D, R. Bhandarkar 
(Ep, Ind., Vol. VI, p. 209) Sten Konow (Ihid^XlH, p. 277) and Dr. V. S. Sukthamkar 
(Ibid, Vol. XIV, p. 323). But the mere assertion in the earlier plates that Krishna I 
became King after Dantidurga had ascended to heaven or that the latter is called 
Sva-Kuldmblioja-hhdshara does not take away from the force of Dr. Fleet’s arguments. 
For it is very likely that Krishna I had murdered Dantidurga who had taken to. 
vicious courses during the last part of his reign and then usurped his throne. Thus 
he would naturally ascend the throne after Dantidarga had gone to heaven. But 
whatever of these theories be correct, the view I have taken above, viz., that there 
was a palace revolution in the Rashtrakiita Kingdom, rest upon the clear statement 
, of the Baroda plates that ” Krishnaraja uprooted his relative who had resorted to 
, ^..^1 ways, and appropriated the kingdom to himself, for the benefit of his family.” 

Ant Vol, XII, p. 162.) 

"" Marshall, J. R. A. 8., 1907, p, 1010 j Proff. Rep. A. 8, W. L, 1906-7, pp. 15, 36. 

® Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 208. The date must now be read as 900 and not IGO# 

, For this and other corrections in the dates of the Gurjara inscriptions hy Prof. 

R. Bhandarkar c/. J. Bo, Bo\ B. A. S., Vol, XXI, pp. 410-11. The corrections were 
accepted by Kielhorn in Nach. Konig, Qe$, Wissen, Gottingen, pp. 300-304. 

5 ' 
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in the Eadhanpur plates of Govinda III, which is also 
repeated in the Wajai grant of the same monarch refers 
to the defeat inflicted upon him by the Easlitrakuta king 
Dhruva in the following words : — 

“By his matchless armies having quickly driven into 
the trackless desert Vatsaraja, who boasted of having 
with ease appropriated the fortune of the royalty of the 
Gauda, he in a moment took away from him, not merely 
the Gauda’s two umbrellas of state, white like the rays 
of the autumn moon, but his own fame also that had 
spread to the confines of the regions.” ’ 

This passage certainly proves that Vatsaraja had 
defeated the King of Gauda,® before he was himself defeat- 
ed by Dhruva. It has been generally concluded that Vat- 
sarSja invaded Gauda and must have of course conquered 
the intermediate states. This view, however, has probably 
to be given up in view of a verse in the Sanjan copper 
plate of Amoghavarsha I. It tells us with reference 


^ Ep. Ind.jYlj 248. 

® I have BO hesitation in taking Oaufja as the name of a part of Bengal, which 
generally indicated at this period the whole of this kingdom. The late A. M. T. 
Jackson opposed this current view, apparently on the authority of AI Beruni*s state- 
ment that ThSneswar was called Guda in his days. ( J. B. A. S., 1905, pp. 163-64). 
Mr. B. 0. Mazutndar supported Mr. Jackson by citing a verse from the Matsya 
PiirSna to the effect that Baja Sravasta founded SrSvasti in Gauda dela, the evident 
coadusion being of course that “ Gauda must have been lying to the north of KoaUa 
and to the north-west of MithilS (J. R. A. S,, 1906, p. 442). It is, therefore, quite 
clear that there were more than one Ganda, but the real point for decision is, which 
is the famous kingdom of Gauda referred to in the records of the eighth century 
A. B, With the evidence at present available there can, I think, lie only one answer 
to this question. The FSla kings of Bengal are called Gaudeswar In their inscrip- 
tions whereas the rulers of no other province are as yet known to have assumed this 
title. Besides the recently discovered Har5h5 inscription shows that Bonga! was 
referred to in the inscriptions as Gauda as early at least as the middle of the sisith 
century A. D , for we have a verse with reference to I^lnavarman which rims as 


“ Kritva chayalimochitmthalahhuvo Qaudan samudrasrayan** * i 

le Gaudas are said to have taken the shelter (Mp. Ind, Vol. XI Y, p 117) of 
Gauda here can only refer / to Bengal which has a sea coast, and neither 
ar nor any country north of Kosala. (For a different interpretation of the 
3ted by Mr/ B. C, Maznmdar c/. Mp, Tol. XIII, p. 286). 
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to Dhrura, that ‘he took away the white umbrellas 
of the King of Gauda (who was) destroyed between the 
Ganges and the Jumna.’ This verse seems to refer to an 
encounter between Dhruva and the King of Gauda some- 
where between the Ganges and the Jamuna.^ That the 
Kashtrakuta king had actually proceeded so far in his 
career of conquest is also proved by a verse in the Baroda 
plates of Karkaraja.^ The important points established 
by these references may be summarised as follows 

I. That the kingdom of Gauda stretched as far at 
least as Allahabad in those days. 

If. That Vatsaraja defeated the King of Gauda. 

III. That, probably not long afterwards, Vatsaraja 
as well as the King of Gauda were defeated 
/ by Dhruva. 

Mt appears that while Vatsaraja was laying the found- 
ations of the future greatness of his family in the west, 
the Palas had established a strong monarchy in Bengal 
in the east. The former gradually expanded his kingdom 
towards the east while the latter did the same in the 
opposite direction. Under the circumstances it was 
inevitable that there would be a trial of strength between 
the two. In the first encounter the lord of Gauda was 
defeated ® ; but while the rivals were thus fighting with 

^ Gangu-YaTnnnayormmadbye rajkfto — Gandasya uasjatah ) 
Laksbmi-lila.ravind3ni sveta-chbatrani yo-harat II 144. 

“ Yo = CTang^-Yamrne taranga-subhage grih^Sn-parebhyab samaih f 
SSkshach-chihim^nibhena ch = otfcama-padam tat-praptaYan-aisvaram I 
Deh-asammita-vaibhavair-iya gunair-yyasya bhi'amadbliir-dcliso 1 
VyaptaS'iaeya babbuva klrtti-purusbo Govinda-rfijah sutab H 

Ind Ant, Vol XIT, p. 159. 

Dr. Fleet wlio edited the inscriptiou took the first two lines as referring to 
Govinda III (Ibid., p. 163), and Mr. E. Obanda also adopted the same view (Manani, 
Vol, VII, p. 589). In my humble opinion this is a mistake and tbe last line clearly 
shows that tbe reference is not to GovindarSja but to his father, Dhruva, 

^ It is thus not necessary to suppose that VatsarSja actually advanced as far as 
Gauda, for the battle might have taken place far away from its borders^ It was 
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each other, a common enemy appeared from the south, 
involved both of them in a common ruin and pushed as 
far as the Ganges and the Jamuna. 

Thus began that tripartite struggle between the Gur- 
jaras, the Palas and the Eashtrakutas which may be looked 
upon as the most important factor in the political history 
of India during the next century. The key-note of this 
struggle seems to have been the possession of the Ganges 
and the Jamuna, or more propeidy speaking, Kanauj, 
for which each of these tried and succeeded in his own 
turn. In order that the account of this struggle might 
be intelligently followed we arrange below, in a tabular 
form, the list of kings of the three rival dynasties, so far 
as we are concerned with them here. 

Gurjara. RasJit^'aJMa, Pa la, ^ 

DevarSja ... ... Danfcidurga (753 D.) ... Gopala (0. 770-780 A.D.) 

Vatsaraja (783-784 A, D.)... Dhruva (0.779-794) ... Dlmrmapala (0. 780-815) 

A. D. 

Kagabhata (815 A. D.) ... Goviada III (C. 794-814) 

Bamabhadra ... ... Amogliavarslia (814-877) ... Devapiila (C. 815-850 A, D.) 

Bboja (C. 843-890 A. D.) ... ... Vigrabapaia (850-860 A.D.) 

Mabendrapala (C. 890-910 Krishna II (902 A.D.) ... NyarSjapapala (C. 860-915 

A.D.) A.D.) 

It will appear from the above scheme that the first 
encounter took place between the Eashtrakuta king 
Ehruva, the Gurjara king Vatsaraja, and the Pala king 
Dharmapala.2 But the death of Ehruva, sometime 

farther held by A. M. T. Jactson {Bombay Oar,, Vol. J, Part I pp. IGb-ttiS), Or. 
V. A. Smith (X R. A. S., 1909, p. 255), and Dr. Hoornle (X K. A. S., 1901. p, fifl) 
that Vatsaraja also conquered Vanga. This view rests upon a passage in 1.39 of 
the Baroda plates of Karkaraja in which the Gurjaras are said to have defeated the 
lords of Ganda and Vafiga. But as XSgabhata is known from the Gwalior inscrip- 
tion to have defeated the lord qf Bengal, there is no reason to associate Vatsaraja 
with the conquest of the province. 

* For the dates assigned to the Pala kings cf. my article " The chronology of 
the Pala kings ” in X i. S. B., Vol. XVII, 1921, p. 1. 

= Dr, V. A. Smith remarks; Dharmap-Ua, as we shall presently see, was a 
monarch of great power, it is unlikely that he should have succumbed to the 
Gnrjara attack ” (X R. A. Si, 1909, p. 263). But the identides, on p. 257, the king 
of Bengal defeated by Nagahhkta with Dharuiapala. 
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before 791' A. D., ushered in a period of confusion 
Ilashtrakuta kingdom. A confederacy of twelve 
in the south was formed against the new king G( 

III, and he had, besides, to cope with the tread 
hostility of the Ganga king.* While his own hands 
busy in the south the northern possessions seem t( 
been left in charge of his younger brother Indrarajs 
the northern kings this was a good respite and they 
not slow to take advantage of it. Dharmapala wh 
probably less aifected by the Eashtrakuta blow, see 
have entered the field first and made his suze; 
acknowledged by almost all the important states in ] 
ern India including the Gurjara kingdom of A 
In particular, he conquered Kanauj by defeating 3 
raja and others, and thus reached what seems tc 
been the goal of royal ambition in those days.® 

The ever -shifting political combination of the 
however, made it difficult, if not impossible, for any 
to enjoy undisturbed a long and prosperous reign. 
Gurjara powder was merely stunned by the llashti 

^ Bombay Gazetteer^ Vol. I, Part II, p. 395. 

® Gf, verse 12 in Klialinipur copper plate, and verse 3 in the Bliagalpii 
plate of NSriiyanapala. It has been generally assumed that this Indraraj 
tical with Indrayudha mentioned in the passage quoted above on p. 23 fr( 
Harivamsa. But apart from the close resemblance in the two names, tl 
other reason to establish this identity. For, there is absolutely no evidence 
that Indrayudha ever ruled at Kanauj, the term in the north,” being n< 
vague and indefinite, but hardly applicable to Kanauj, when spoken with ref 
Wadliwiin in KathiawSr. On the other hand we know that the Rsshtrnku^ ] 
brother of Govinda III was a contemporary of Dharmapala. The Baroda plates ot 
Karkaraja inform us that Dhruva had conquered the basin of the Gauges and the 
Jumna and that India was appointed by his brother to rule oyer the Latesvara- 
mandala., which seems to mean the northern possessions of the Bashtrakutas with 
the province of Liita as the centre. The probability, therefore, is that it was by 
defeating the Eashtrakuta prince Indraraja that Dharmapala regained Kanyaknbja 
and bestowed it upon Chakrayudha wdio was probably kept out of his possessions by 
the Eashtrakuta power. In any case it seems to me that with the available data it 
is more reasonable to identify Indraraja of the Bhagalpur copper plate with the 
ESshtrakiita prince of the same name than ■with IndrSyudha mentioned in the 
Harivamsa* 
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blow, not liilled, and Nagabhata II, the son and successor 
of Vatsaraja, set himself to the task of retrieving the 
fortunes of his family. His achievements are described 
in four eloquent verses in the Gwalior inscription. By a 
careful examination of these as well as the data supplied 
by the Baroda plates of Ixarkaraja it is possible to form a 
fair idea of the history of his reign. 

It appears in the first place that Nagabhata II suc- 
ceeded in allying himself with several other states. This 
folloAvs from the statement in the Baroda plates that “ by 
him (i.e., Indraraja, the Rashtrakuta ruler of Lata) alone, 
the leader oi the lords of the Gurjaras, who prepared 
himself to give battle, bravely lifting up his neck, was 
quickly caused, as if he were a deer, to take to the 
(distant) regions ; and the array of the Mahasamantas of 
the region of the south, terrified and not holding together 
and having their possessions in course of being taken 
away from them by Sriballabha, through (shewing) 
respect obtained protection from him.” ' The same con- 
clusion also follows from verse 8 of the Gwalior inscrip- 
tion.® The poet tells us that kings of Sindhu, Andhra, 
Vidarbha and Kalinga succumbed to the powder of Naga- 
bhata as moths do unto fire. Now, moths are attracted 
by the glare of the fire and approach it of their own 
accord, although it leads to their ultimate destruction. 
The force of this simile is preserved if we suppose that 
the kings of the four countries were not conquered by 
Nagabhata but joined him of their own accord in the first 
instance although ultimately they lost then* powder thereby. 
The position of these four countries confirms this view. 
Joined to. Avanti and the Gurjara states of Rajputand 

> Ind. Ant, Vol. XU, p. 163, 

° -Sdyalj pnman puua^mpl Bphntft-kTrtUr^asinaj-jafcas-sa eva kib NSgabhatas- 

ft ’ o ‘-<1 ^ 'f* <' <r o 
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they form a central belt right across the country bounded 
in the north by the empire of the Palas, and on the south 
by that of the Bashtraktitas. It appears, therefore, to be 
quite likely that they fornaed a confederacy against the 
two great powers that pressed them from tw'o sides, al- 
though, as so often happens, the most powerful member 
of the confederacy ultimately reduced the others to a state 
of absolute dependence. 

At the head of the confederacy thus successfully 
launched by him, Nigabhafa tried his strength with both 
the rival powers. It is likely that he at first attempted to 
secure his position in the north hy defeating the imperial 
schemes of the rival lord of Bengal, and like Dharmapala, 
he too first turned his attention towards Kanauj ; for we 
are told in the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja that Naga- 
hhata defeated “ Cliakrayudha, whose lowly demeanour was 
manifest from his dependence on others.” • As we know 
from the Bhagalpur plate of Narayapapala that Dharma- 
pala placed one Chakrayudha on the throne of Kanyakubja 
after having conquered the place, it may he held as certain 
that the Chakrayudha, defeated by Nagabhata, was this 
very ruler of Kanyakubja who owed his throne to the 
favour of the Pala emperor. According to this point of 
view, Nagabhata’s war against Chakrayudha was but a 
challenge to the emperor himself. The war between 
Nagabhata and the lord of Bengal is described in the tenth 
verse of the Gwalior inscription. Nagabhata is said to 
have achieved the victory, but the way in which the poet 
describes the array of the mighty hosts of the lord of 
Bengal ^ contrasts strangely with the “ easy capture of the 
Gauda sovereignty ” by Vatsaraja, and may be looked 

^ Jitva-paraisrayakrita-splinfca*nicha-bhSvam ChakrSyudham Tinaya-rarara-vapur— 
vvyarajat 11 9. 

® DiirvvSra - vain-varana - ytlJi-vEra-yan « angha-samghafcana-gliora - ghan - Sndlia 
kSram !1 

Nirjitya TangapatJm-avirabb Sd-vivasYan-ndyan-niva ttrijagadeka-VikSsako* 

yat 11 
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upon as an index of the change that had eoine over Bengal 
in the intervening period. The battle probably took place 
at Monghyr, for the Jodhpur inscription of Bauka in- 
forms us that his father Kakka “gained renown by 
fighting with the Gaudas at Monghyr (Mudgagiri).^ ” As 
Prof. B. B. Bhandarkar has shown, the inscription of 
Bauka is dated in 887 A.D.^ Kakka may be thus looked 
upon as a contemporary of Nagabhata, and as it does not 
appear likely that Kakka could lead an expedition up to 
Monghyr'on his own account, it may be assumed that he 
accompanied his Gurjara overlord in his Bengal campaign. 
Another chief that probably accompanied Nagabhata on 
the same occasion was Vahukadhavala, the feudatory 
chief of Surashtra. For we learn from an inscription of 
his great-grandson Avanivarman II,'’ a feudatory of 
Mahendrapaladeva, that he defeated king Dharma in 
battle, and as Kielhorn observes, this king Dharma may be 
identified with the Pala emperor of the same name. We 
can still trace a third chief who joined Nagabhata in his 
expedition against Bengal. This is Samkaragana, the 
Guhilot prince, referred to in the Chatsu inscription of 
Baladitya.^ 


* 0/. footnote 3, p, 6 above. 

® €f. verse 24, Jodbpnr inscription of Pratibara Banka. 

Ep. Ind., Vol.IX, pp. 2fe, Kielhorn held that Yahnkadhavala lived in tJie ntiddlo 
of the 9th century A.D., and was a feudatory of Bhoja (iUd p, 3). Dr, V. A. Smith 
(J.B.A.S., 1909, p. 206) and Mr, R. Chanda (Ganda-raja-mSla p. 28) have supported 
this view. But as his great-grancl-son was a feudatory of Mahendrapala at the end 
of the ninth century A.D., it is more reasonable to hold, as Mr. B. D. Banerji has 
done (Bamglar itihasa, p. 16t) that Yshukadhavala was a feudatory of Nagabhata II 
at the beginning of the ninth century A.D. 

♦ Ep. Ind., Yol. XY, pp. 10 ff. It contains the following verse with reference to 
Saihkaragana ; — 

Pratijnam prakkritvo-dbliata-karighatS-saifikata-rane bhatam jitvS Gauda- 
hshitipam = avanim samgara-hntSra, | 

BaMd-dasiih chakre (pra) bhu-oharanayor«yah pranayinlm tato-bhupah so-bhuj- 
pta-bahu-ranah Samkaraga^a^f # . 

Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar who edited this inscription concluded from the above 
that SaAtaragaua conquer^ Bhata, thd king of the Ganda country, apd made a 
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These scattered notices are sufficient to indicate 
the extensive preparations of Nagabhata against his 
adversary, and the very fact that he could advance as far 
as Monghyr seems to indicate that the ruler of Bengal 
was worsted in the fight. The simile by which the 
poet of the Gwalior inscription describes the triumph of 
Nagabhata seems to be a significant one. We are told 
that after defeating the dark dense array of the lord of 
Vahga, Nagabbata revealed himself, even as the rising 
Sun reveals himself by dispelling the dense darkness.' 
This means, in plain language, that the rise of Nagabhata 
was possible only if he could defeat the king of Vahga 
and that explains why he first turned his attention in 
this direction. The Sun of Gurjara glory had set in 
with Vatsaraja, and the fortunes of his family, crushed 
by the lord of Vahga, lay enveloped in the darkness 
of night as it were, till a defeat inflicted by Nagabhata 
upon his enemy ushered in a new dawn for the Gurjaras. 
Soon the dawn passed away and the Sun reached its 
noonday height, for the next verse informs us that 
Nagabhata captured the strongholds of Anartta, Malava, 
Kirata, Turushka, Yatsa and Matsya countries.^ The 
poet leaves his hero at the height of his glory but it is 
quite clear from other records that the Sun had reclined 
to the west, and dusk set in, even in the lifetime of 
Nagabhata. 

present of this kingdom to his overlord. He further suggested that this Bha^ might 
be the same as Sui-apala, I beg to differ from these views of the learned scholar. 
The verse seems to me to mean that Samkaragana defeated the king of Gauda. a 
great warrior (Bbata), and made the whole world, gained by warfare, subservient to 
his overlord. Secondly, Samkaragana was the great-grand-son of Dhanika one of 
whose known dates is 725 A.D, (I'hfd, p. 11), Sarakaragana, should, therefore, be 
taken as a contemporary of Kagabhata II and DhaimapSla at the beginning of the 
ninth centurj'- A.D. The verse thus shows that Saihkaragapa helped his overlord 
Nagabhata to wrest the empire from Dharmapala by defeating the latter. 

^ (7/. Footnote 2, p. 39 above. 

- Gwalior inscription of Bhoja I, verse 11. For the identiffcation of the 
localities see J. R, A. 8., 1909, pp. 257-8. 
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It has been already remarked aboTe that the 
Eashtrakuta king Govinda III had been busy with turmoils 
in the south from the commencement of his reign, and 
it is undoubtedly to this fortunate accident that Nagabhata 
owed the respite which enabled him to carry on his 
brilliant military expeditions in the north. But the 
inevitable war between the two hereditary enemies broke 
out at last and we can gather some account of it from 
contemporary records. 

According to the Baroda plates of Karkaraja, Govinda 
III appointed Indraraja as the Governor of Latessara- 
ma^iala, which in my opinion denotes the whole of the 
northern possession of the Eashfrakutas. A passage in 
this inscription, already quoted above,’ refers to a defeat 
inflicted upon the lord of the Gurjaras by Indraraja (alone). 
The lord of the Gurjaras seems undoubtedly to refer to 
Nagabhata, but the inscription of Avanivarraan II, referred 
to above, puts up a claim on behalf of Vahukadhavala, 
a feudatory of the Gurjara king, that he defeated a 
Karnata army, meaning apparently the Eashtrakutas.^ 
A comparison of these two statements leads to the 
inference, that even w'hile Govinda III was engaged in 
the south,® his governor of Lata had to feel the brunt 
of the Gurjara invasion under Nagabhata after the latter 
had strengthend himself by extensive conquests in the 
north. In the struggle which thus ensued each party 
claimed the victory, and there was probably no decisive 
result on either side. 

The situation was however completely changed when 
Govinda III, no doubt after settling his affairs in the 
south, hastened to the rescue of his brother. Once more 

^ 0/. p. 38 above. 

> VoI.IX, p, 3. 

® This seems to follow from tbLe statement that Indraraja alone defeated the 
Gurjara lord c/. p. 88 above. 
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there was a trial of strength between the Gurjaras and 
the E-ashtrakutas, but fortune was no more favourable to 
Nagabhata II than to his father. 

The result of this struggle is known from different 
sources. The Radhanpur plates of Govinda III inform 
us that w’'heu the Rashtrakuta monarch advanced towards 
the Gurjara king, the latter “ in fear vanished nobody 
knew whither, so that even in a dream he might not see 
battle.”^ Again, we learn from verse 22 of the Sanjan 
copper plate that Govinda III “ destroyed the valour of 
Nagabhata and Chandragupta while he uprooted many 
other kings and again re-instated them.”^ According to 
the Ratharl pillar inscription® the Rashtrakuta chief 
Karkaraja defeated one Nagavaloka, and Prof, I). R. 
Bhandarkar perhaps rightly identifies this Nagavaloka 
with Nagabhata II and concludes that Karkaraja accom- 
panied Govinda III in his expedition against the 
Pratihara king.* 

It would thus appear that Nagabhata II could not 
stand against the Rashtrakuta forces, although it is likely 
that he made good his retreat. But as verse 23 of the 
Sanjan copper plates imply, Govinda III overran his 
territory, and proceeded up to the Himalaya mountains. 

The Nilgund inscription® informs us that Govinda 
III also fettered the Gaudas, and this is easily explained 
if we recall to mind how Hharmapala had provoked his 
hostility by attacking Indraraja, his younger brother, 
and governor in the north. The Sanjan plates, which 
contain much useful historical information not to be found 
anywhere else, are, however, much more explicit on the 

> Ep.Ind., Yol VI, p. 250. 

' Sa Nagabhata — Candragupta-uripayor ^yasaiiryyam rane Svahffryyam — 
apaharyya dhairyyavikalan — ath — onmnlayat. Sanjan plate, verse 22, 
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point, m learn from these that Govinda III had proceed- 
ed up to Himalayas, and Dharmapala and ChakrSyudha 
waited upon, or humbled themselves, of their own accord, to 

that both of them were defeated 
by Nagabhata II not long ago, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that they had made up their differences with 
the ^htrakute monarch by acknowledging hie snaerainty 
m order to make a common cause against their more 

This satisfactorily 

ezplam the advance of the Bastrakata army up to the 

cr** 

lA Struggle admits of being more or 

le.sdefini elysettIedbyaco of the Warn and 

the Eadhanpur grants of Govinda HI. The ‘ Kh 

practically contains the same verses as the former with 

rw’TR-df “ O' 

SOS 

;ni some time betwS st a“d 8^ TT ‘^“r “ 

decisive, was no doubt disastrous to fte T"* 

- ..aw ... 

ovayam-ero^mTiai-fln ^1. ^-Jcaiidfw© fi 

Kielhorn’s Southern. Zis.i, Ifo. 64. . V P’ate.) 
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Pratiharas, however, did not cease to give trouble to the 
Rashtrakutas, for we are told in the inscription of the 
feudatory Karkaraja of Gujarat, that the Rashtrakuta 
king had “ caused his arm to become an excellent door 
bar of the country of the lord of the Gui’jaras,”’ 

But ere long the political situation changed. The 
Rashtrakutas themselves were torn asunder by internal 
dissensions. Karkaraja, the son and successor of Indraraja 
of Lata, was expelled by his younger brother in 812 A. D,, 
and what was worse still, the revolutionary movement thus 
set on foot afterwards developed into an attempt to prevent 
the accession of Amoghavarsha I.® 

This unexpected embroglio in the Rashtrakuta 
affairs left the Palas and the Gurjaras free to fight among 
themselves. It is difficult to follow in detail the course 
of this struggle which continued for more than a century, 
but a few prominent landmarks may be ascertained by 
a comparison of the records of the contending powers. 

The Bhagalpur copper plate of Narayanapala® refers 
to Jayapala, the nephew of Dharmapala, in terms 
which seem to show that he defeated the enemies of 
Dharmapala in battles and made Devapala the supreme 
ruler of earth. Again the Monghyr copper plate of 
Devapala refers to his warlike expeditions up to the 
Yindhya mountains.^ This is fully supported by the 
Garuda pillar inscription® of Badal according to which 
Devapala made the whole of northern India — from 
Himalaya to Yindhya, and from the eastern to the west- 
ern ocean — tributary to him. 

As regards the Gurjara Pratihara power, we learn 
from a Jaina book, Parbhavaka Charita, that king 

^ Baroda plafceg of KarkarSja, line 40} Ind, Ant^ Yol. XII, p. 160. 

® Bomb. Qaz.f Vol. I, Part IT, pp. 402, 409. 

® <7/. verse 6 j Ind, Ant,, V«l. XT, p. 305. 

^ Cf. T. 13 of til© Monghyr copper plate XnA, Ant , Vol. XXI, pp. 264 ff, 

® Cf, Y. 6 of the Garnda pillar inscription of BSdal Bp, Ind,, Yol. II, p. 160. 
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I Nagavaioka of Eanyakubja, the grandfather of Bhoja 
died in 880 V. S., and this Nagavaloka has been rightly- 
identified with Nagabhata II.^ The Harsha stone 
inscription of Vigraharaja refers to him in terras which 
show that he was a very powerful king, and Guvaka I, 
the founder of the Chahamana dynasty was his vassal.^ 
Of Ramabhadra, the son and successor of Nagabhata IT, 
we know very little, but that the Gurjara power declined' 
during his reign is quite evident from the scattered 
notices we possess about him. Thus the Gwalior 
inscription of Vaillabhatta informs us that he had 
been the chief of boundaries in the service of Rama- 
bhadra, and that his son occupied the office after 
him and was appointed to the guardianship of the fort 
of Gwalior by Bhoja.'* This shows that during the 
reign of Ramabhadra and the early part of the reign of 
Bhoja Gwalior was the boundary of the Pratiharas. 
Again the twelfth verse of the Gwalior inscription of 
Bhoja^ seems to imply that Ramabhadra freed his country 
from the yoke of foreign soldiers who were notorious for 
their cruel deeds. It seems likely that ‘ the band of 
foreign soldiers by driving whom Ramabhadra got back 
the fame that was lost, even as Ramachandra recovered his 
Slta,’ belonged to the Palas, for the other rival power, viz., 
the Rashtrakutas are not known to have advanced as far 
as the Gurjara kingdom at this period. The Daulatpura 
plates-* also lead to the same conclusion. It renews the 
grant of a piece of land in Gurjaratra which was origi- 
nally made by Vatsaraja and continued by Nagabhata II 
but had fallen into abeyance in the reign of Bhoja. This 
seems to indicate that the province was held by Tatsaraja 

V * Sp. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 179, fn. 3. 
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and Nagabhata II but lost by Ramabhadra and regained 
by Bhoja, sometime before 843 A. D., the date of the 
inscription. 

With the available evidence referred to above we are 
justified in tracing the course of the history of this period 
somewhat on the following lines^ 

About 808 A. D. the Gurjara Pratlhara power suffered 
a sevei’e blow in the hands of the Rashtrakutas. Their 
rivals, the Palas, took advantage of this to establish their 
supremacy in northern India. Nagabhata retained his 
hold upon Kanauj which he had conquered from Chak- 
rayudha, transferred his capital there and probably suc- 
ceeded in offering an effective resistance to the Palas till 
his death in 833-34 A. D. His successor Ramabhadra 
was a weak monarch and so the Pala emperor Devapala 
established his unquestioned suzerainty over northern 
India. His army advanced up to the Yindhyas and it 
was enough for Ramabhadra to have saved his own domi- 
nions. After a short and unsuccessful reign, the latter 
was succeeded by Bhoja about 840 A.H. Bhoja seems to 
have inherited the ambition of Yatsaraja and Nagabhata, 
and founded an empire for which his illustrious prede- 
cessors had tried in vain. 

A reminiscence of the struggles by which Bhoja thus 
regained his power in the north has been preserved in the 
Chatsu inscription of Baladitya. The Guhilot prince 
Harsharaja, the son of that 8arakaragana who accom- 
panied Nagabhata II in his expedition against Bengal, is 
said to have conquered the kings in the north and 
presented horses to Bhoja, who has no doubt been rightly 
identified with the great Pratihara emperor Bhoja by 
Prof. D, R. Bhandarkar.^ As Samkaragana was a con- 
temporary of Nagabhata II, Harsharaja must have lived 
in the earlier years of Bhoja. It is therefore legitimate 


I Ep. Ind., VoL XII, p. IS. 
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to hold that the wars of Harsharaja were fought on be- 
half of the overlord Bhoja in the early years of the latter 
and enabled him to make extensive conquests in the north. 
Among others, as the Daulafpura copper plates seem to 
indicate, Gurjaratrs was reconquered before 843 A. D. 

There are, however, good grounds for the belief that 
inspite of these early successes Bhoja’s aspirations were 
at first doomed to failure. The GhatiyalS inscriptions of 
Kakkuka refer to the province of Gurjaratra as being 
held by that king of the earlier Pratihara dynasty of 
Jodhpur.^ As this inscription is dated in 861 A. D. 
Bhoja must have lost the province between 813 and this 
It has been shown above that the province was 

• hut lost by Eama- 
regained by Bhoja before 843 A. J). This 

entirely agrees with the condition of the Gurjara 

s as well as wnth the inscrip- 

i. We have seen that 
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Their difficulty must have offered 
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up to the end of Siluka’s reign when the 

by Vatsaraja. We 
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austermes — an unmistakable proof of 
mfiitary inanity. King Kakka, the 
— . is however described as a great 
_ queen consort is called a 

ka was also a great hero and his military 
great length in the Jodhpur 
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his step-brother Kakkuka two of whose inscriptions, dated 
861 A. D., besides referring to his great power in general, 
make specific reference to Gurjaratra and other provinces 
as forming part of his dominions. It would thus 
follow that after the Gurjara power- under Nagabhata II 
had sustained serious reverses, the dynasty of Harichandra 
had regained some of its lost territories including 
Gurjaratra, and that with the revival of the Pratihara 
power under Bhoja it was reconquered by him before 
843 A. D., as is clearly proved by the Daulatpura plate. 
But the inscriptions of Kakkuka show that Bhoja had 
lost it again, and even so far late as 861 A. D., the disputed 
territory was in the possession of the Pratihara family of 
Jodhpur. This necessarily points out to a decline of the 
pow'er of Bhoja after some preliminary successes. 

The cause of this decline is not far to seek. "We learn 
from the Garuda pillar inscription of BadaP that the 
policy of the minister Darbhapani enabled his master 
Devapala to make the whole of Northern India — bounded 
by the Himalaya and the Vindhya, and the eastern 
and the western ocean — tributary to him. We are 
further told that the king of Gauda, meaning apparently 
Devapala, had curbed the pride of the Gurjara chief by 
following the advice of his minister Kedara Misra, 
the grandson of Darbhapani, while no glorious exploits 
are set down to the credit of thesecond minister, Somrs vara, 
the son of the first and the father of the second. This seems 
to indicate that Devapala’s unquestioned supremacy over 
northern India w^as established during the first part of his 
reign but that the Gurjaras had raised their head and 
were put down by him during the last years of his reign. 
Now as Devapala ruled between 816 and 850 A. D., the 
deductions made from the Garuda pillar inscription 
must he held to be in remarkable agreement with the 

> Ep. [nd,, Vol. 11, p. 160 ff. 
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inferences we have already drawn from the Baulatpura 
plate and the inscriptions of the Jodhpur Pratlharas, viz, 
that the Gui-jaras under E-amabhadra were shorn of their 
outlying possessions and were confined to their own domi- 
nions, that some time before 843 A. D. they had com- 
menced an aggressive campaign under Ehoja with some 
initial success, but that they had met with serious reverses 
and their power declined some time before 8G1 A. B. In 
other words it appears that Bhoja was defeated by Bevapala 
some time between 84-3 and 850 A. D,, and thus the ‘pride 

of the Gurjara chief caused by his initial successes was 
sufficiently curbed.’ 

But the early activities of Bhoja were not confined 
to the north and east alone; he also tried Jus stren-th 
with the other rival power, viz., the Eashtrakutas. 
As has been noticed above, ever since the northern 
expedition of Govinda III, the Eashtrakutas were torn 
asunder by internal dissensions, and there were rival 
parties within the kingdom. Bhoja seems to have allied 
himself with one of these parties and attacked Dhruvaraja 
11, the Eashtrakuta chief of Gujarat. But here, too. he 

8 fi 7 f dated in 

■ and as we have got the date 836 A D ® 

for hM grandfather DhruvarSja I, and the date 867 A D 
^hfratuta chief may be placed between 850 and 

of h!!'? ^ *0 the glory 

of to family thus proTed a failure. He did not. howLr 

year ^STe A°h'’ Gwalior tooriplion of the 

'li; - i \ Tol,,XIX, p. 181 . 

„ ' .-q-'Y', ypt; Vi,-p,28-7_ 
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upon “ conquering the three worlds,” ^ apparently some 
time in the third quarter of the ninth century A. D. 
It is probable that he first turned his attention towards 
Bengal, and so far as we can see at present, his renewed 
attempts towards an aggressive campaign must have 
been, to a great extent, inspired by the political change 
that had come over that Idngdom. 

• The change w^as due to the death of his mighty rival 
Devapala, The sudden change in the royal line of 
the Palas,^ and the boast of Amoghavarsha, that the 
rulers of Ahga, Vanga and Magadha worshipped him,® 
seem to point out to an internal dissension in the Pala 
kingdom followed by the disintegration of the Pala 
empire, not long after the death of Devapala. But 
whether this conjecture be true or not, with Devapala 
was removed a powerful rival leaving the mighty 
empire to a succession of unworthy monarchs that 
inherited the throne, but not the blood, of Dharmapala 
and Devapala. V igrahapala, the successor of Devapala 
is expressly said to have adopted the life of an ascetic,* 
a sure sign, as we have noted above, of military inanity. 
His son and successor Narayanapala too resembled his 
father rather than his grand-uncle, for the contemporary 
records do not, even once, refer to his military 
achievements. These weaklings inflicted their unfortunate 
rule upon Bengal for more, than half a century and 
the Gurjaras reaped a full/ harvest at this golden 
opportunity. 

■ Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 156, V. 22. 

^ I accept the views of the late Dr. Kiclhoru that Yigrabapala was the s n t)£ 
Jayapala (Ep. hid,, Yol. VlII, App. I, p. 17). The late Dr. Hoornle was of opinion 
that Yigrahapala atrs not a nejthew but a son of Devapala {(Jentennry Eevievj of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, App. 11, p. 206), and he has been followed by Mi\ A. 
Maitreya, (Qaudalelihaondld, p. 67). Mr. B, D. Banorji has shown cogent reasons 
against this latter vienr (Bdnglai' IHhasa, pp, 190-193). 

® Nilgund insci’iption, v. 6. Bp, Ind,, Yol. YI, p. 103. 

^ Bhagalpur copper plate of Narayanapala, v. 17 ; Ind, Ant,, Yol. XY, p. 304. 
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In his expedition against Bengal Bhoja was assisted 
by one or iwobably two rulers of the Chedi family that 
was gradually rising into prominence. These were 
Gunambhodhi-deva and Kokalladeva. As regards the 
first, we learn from the Kalha plates of Soclhadeya^ 
that Gunambhodhi-deva, who flourished during the latter 
half of the ninth century A, and obtained some 
territories from Bhojadeva, snatched away the sovereignty 
of the Gaudas. As to the second we learn from the 
Bilhari and Benares inscriptions'* that he supported 
Bhojadeva.^ h^ow as Kokalla is also described as sup- 
porting the Bashtrakuta king Krishna 11 and entered into 
a marriage alliance with him, it is not likely that he 
gave Bhoja any assistance against his southern enemies. 
A fair presumption therefore arises that his alliance was 
sought for by Bhoja against the Pala king, and this gains 


‘ Xj). m., Vol. VII, p. 85. 

U above inscription remarka: “In my opinion 

Kalaolrari family, Eajaputra, cannot be placed later than the beginning- of the 9th 

Wanl 1 AsGu,.mhhodhidevawaa the greaUgrand-son 

Kajapntra he may be referred to the latter half of the ninth century A D 
Xp. Tnd., Vol. I. p. 251 ; Sp. Ind., Vol. II, p. 297. 

century A D. for GSngeyadeva, who was the ninth king after him. and belonged to 
the seventh generation, .died in 1041 A. D. (Ep Ind Vol XI "n ^ 

rr a IT.., treieinng to Kokalladova), who ia a coutemuorarv of 

Earaha and Kpahna II can never be a contemporary of Bhoia I » 

Ibknaa,p. 202 ). It ia difficult to appreciate the force of thia objection. Kritna H 
must have ascended the throne shortly after 877 A D Hva r‘> i t' * 

of his father. The Chandella Ein. tr . , ’ 

quarter of the 9th century A 0 aa to erand^ flonrialied m the last 

(%. Ind., Vol I p 1231 tL r’ t ’’ ^ Srandaon Dhanga waa ruling in 954 A. D. 

™cription of Jajalladeva I r iE*r> Vr.iT 
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■hi;;ae»::^::anr4«prec&aeatad.<k>Ittm^ Mban inscription that 
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additional strength when we remenaher that Kokalla was 
in alliance with one Saihkaragae.a who was probably the 
father of Gunambhodhi-deva. ^ On the whole the 
ayailable evidence seems to be in favour of the view that 
Bhoja was assisted by the two Chedi ruling families in 
his expedition agains Vaiiga. Another chief that probably 
accompanied Bhoja on the same occasion was the Guhilot 
king Guhila II. He was the son of that Harsharaja 
who' joined the campaigns of Bhoja in the early part 
of his reign and claimed to have conquered the kings of 
the north. He is said to have defeated the Gauda king 
and levied tribute from princes in the east.® 

Assisted by these powerful chiefs, Bhoja had probably 
no great difficulty in inflicting a crushing defeat 
upon the unwarlike king that sat upon the throne 
of Dharmapala and Devapala. Nothing succeeds like 
success, and so the circumstances were gradually turning 
in favour of Bhoja. In the south the Rashtrakufa king 
Krishna II was involved in a life and death struggle 
with the eastern Chalukya prince Gup.aka-Yijayaditya III 
who occupied and burnt the capital city of the Rashtra- 
kutas, Krishp.a II had to beg for the support of Kokalla 
in order to drive away the mighty foe and re-occupy his 
capital.® Bhoja was thus freed from any fear in this 

^ The list of kings to whom Kokalla is said to have offered protection in 
V. 7 of the Benares copper plate, includes one &mkaragana. Dr. Kielhorn who 
edited the inscription identified him with the sou of Kokalla himself, bearing that 
name. This seems to me quite inadmissible, inasmuch as the protection granted 
by a father to his son would be scarcely thought worthy of being recorded in an 
inscription. But Samkaragana, the father of Gun5mbhodhideva may he looked upon 
as a contemporary of Kokalla, in his early years, and as such may be identified with 
the king of the same name in the Benares copper plate, 

® Y. 23 of the Chatsu inscription ; Kp. Ind.j Yol. XII, p. 15. 

® Ep. Ind., Yol. YU, p. 29. The proposed identification of Khetaka with 
MSnyakheta is not accepted by Fleet, Kp. Did., XIII, p. 180. But even if we hold 
with him that Khetaka is Kaira in Gujarat, the seventy of the struggle will be quite 
apparent from the fact that the Eastern Ch&lukyas had overrun the whole of Eiisl^fra* 
kuta territory, up to its western border. 
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quarter, and with the two powerful rival kingdoms thus 
laid low, he had an ample opportunity of satisfying his 
imperial ambitions. The Peheva inscriptions^ show 
that the Karnal district was included within his dominion, 
and a verse in Eajatarangin! probably points to a further 
advance in the same direction. ' The Una grants 
of Balavarman and Avanivarman® seem to show that the 
Saa*hte-»^ or the mode,, pentoula 
va.hiawar also was in the possession of Bhoja. In the 
west his empire seems to have touched upon the borders 
of the Mahomedau territory of Sind.^ The Dio-hw^a- 
Duhauli plates of Mahendrapala“ show that Snlvasti- 
viehaya was inoladed ia his dommioa a.d it is likely that 
.t was already added to the Gurjara empire durin? the 

Jr, t r' o' Sodliadeya 

0^05 it Oudh,oue ol whose kiags. 

Gupambhodhidera, as noticed above, received territory 
hom Bhojadeva. The Ohaadellas too. mast be supposed 

1 h e atTa I n'tf 

suzerain kin<t ' VmSyakapala, as the 

imn -M “ *'ro‘r copperplate charters.' It is 

impossible to determine whether the kingdom ol the Ohedis 
aoknowledged his suzerainty; but with the eicention of 
thlsaswellasolihc kingdoms of Sindh, Kashmir and 


^ ^p. hid,,Yol, I, p. 186. 

® See below, p. 05 
® Ind., Yol IX, p. 1 ff. 

* Thus A 1 Mas'ndi saya ** one of - i.t 

BaSSra, who is lord of the city of Kaaani.” ElHoP 
seems to he a corrupt form of ParihSia rf 

below. ’’ P- ®nd the cxtracis quoted 

* rndA7U.,Yol. XV, p. 112. 

1011 vll. 5n the Vitrama 

brackets, is fairly dear in the aooo*nt>aTiv‘^^^^ i although put within 

to this_ point by Prof. Hem Chandra' Eoy OhLm; M? attention was drawn 
raght in contending that DevapSIa son of W also 

ins^ption cannot be identified wi* tifti 

as has hitherto been ^she. . “ra king of the same name, 
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Magadha, Bliojadeva’s empire seems to have included the 
whole of Northern India. With the imperial city of 
Kanauj as his capital tlie great emperor seems to have 
enjoyed the undisturbed possession of these extensive 
territories at his old age, till he died at about 890 A. B., 
leaving a consolidated empire, for which Vatsaraja and 
Nagabhata had fought in vain, to his son and successor 
Mahendrapaladeva. 

Under Mahendrapaladeva the Pratihara empire 
reached its greatest extent. The verse 151 of the fifth 
book of Rajataraiigiiil informs us that Saiiikaravarman 
“ caused the sovereign power, which the superior king 
Bhoja had seized, to he given up to the scion of the 
Thakkiya family who had become his servant in the 
office of the Chamberlain.”^ Now this passage is a 
difficult one and has been commented upon by various 
scholars. In the present state of our knowledge there 
will probably bo no hesitation in identifying the superior 
king Bhoja in the above passage with the great emperor 
of Kanauj. We learn, then, from the above verse that 
something was taken by Bhoja, and this was afterwards 
restored to the Thakkiyakas by Samkaravarman. The 
question is, what is this tiling. According to the 
different interpretations of Biihler,® Pleet ® and Stein 
it was respectively, “ the universal sovereignty,” “ the 
dominion taken from the Thakkiyaka family,” or “ the 
sovereign power.” Now the first seems to be out of 
question altogether ; for, in the first place, as Samkaravar- 
man’s conquest did not extend beyond the Punjab, he could 
hardly speak of universal sovereignty as being in his 
power to give, and secondly, even if possible, it would be 
hardly bestowed upon a family which was admittedly 

^ Bajaiamngim, translated by Stein, p, 206- 

2 Ind., Yol I, p, 186, 

3 hid, AnL, Yol. XY, p. nO,fn. 31, 
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subordinate to the Kashmir king. This latter argument 
also precludes the third view if it means any independent 
sovereign power, and on the whole, the only possible 
interpretation ^ seems to be that of Fleet, according to 
which some dominions of the Punjab which w'ere taken 
by Bhoja were reconquered by Samlcaravarman. Whether 
this took place during the lifetime of Bhoja or after 
his death, we cannot possibly determine wdth any degree 
of certainty, for the verse admits of both the interpreta- 
tions.^ The probability, however, is, that the event took 
place in the reign of Mahendrapaladeva. For Samkaravar- 
• man ascended the throne in 883 A, B. and had to fight 
“numerous battles ” with the other rival candidates to the 
throne, before he could consolidate his position at home 
and set out on foreign expeditions. Besides the Peheva 
inscription of Mahendrapala ® shows that the Karnal 
district was a part of the Guiqara empire even under that 
monarch, and if this w^as the territory taken away by 
Samkaravarman, the event must be placed in the reign 
of Mahendrapaladeva. 

But although Mahendrapaladeva might have been less 
successful iu the west, he was more fortunate than his 
father in his eastern conquests. The Guperiya and the 
Baraagaya inscriptions, dated respectively in the years 
8 and 9 of Mahendrapala, seem undoubtedly to point out, 
as Mr. E. B. Banerji contended, that the province of 
Magadha had at last passed into the hands of the 
Pratiharas.* Thus the victory over the eastern rival was 
complete after a struggle of more than a century, and the 

a! mlZel of the P„aaage in 

^ Bp, Inclj Yol. I, p, 186, 

® Bp, Ind., Yol. I, p. 244. 

* mas of Bengal, pp. 63-4. where other TievTS on tho i.- . 
referred to. Also of, Ind. int., 19I8, pp UOIII 
criticism against the view (dfamsT, V#. Vlf p 666) 
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Prafcihara empire reached its highwatermark of success 
and glory. 

We are fortunate in possessing short hut interesting 
accounts of this empire from the pen of contemporary 
Arab writers. The account written by the merchant 
Sulaiman about 851 A. D. contains the following note 
about the king of Jurz, who is of course to be identified 
with the Gurjara Pratihara king Bhoja : 

“ This king maintains numerous forces, and no other 
Indian prince has so fine a cavalry. He is unfriendly 
to the Arabs, still he acknowledges that the king of Arabs 
is the greatest of kings. Among the princes of India 
there is no greater foe of the Muhammadan faith than 
he. His territories form a tongue of land. He has great 
riches, and his camels and horses are numerous. Ex- 
changes are carried on in his states with silver (and gold) 
in dust, and there are said to be mines (of these metals) 
in the country. There is no country in India more safe 
from robbers.” ^ 

It will appear from the above extract that the 
Gurjara Pratihara empire of Kanauj was rich in resources 
and for a long time stood as a bulwark against the Arab . 
hordes. Their hereditary enemies, the Bashtrakutas in 
the south, seem to have allied themselves with the 
Islamic power of Sind against them, but they successfully 
resisted further encroachments of the power in the h 
nrainland of India, and it is to them, therefore, that the \ 
country owes its immunity from the Moslem invasions 1 1 
for well nigh , two hundred years. This part of Indian | 
history , sti ll remains to be writt en^ but wh^i.au#ei^t \ 
matoials are available for the purpose, it will probably 

inscription of the 8th year of MahendrapSla {Palas of Bengal y pi. XXI). , Since this 
article was written another inscription of the reign of MahendrapSla incised on a 
Tara image at Itkhori in the Hazaribagh district of Behar has come to light. (Ann. 
Progr* Rep. Arch. Survey, Central Oirolej for 1920-21, p. 5.) . . . 

1 Elliot, History of India, Vol. I, p. 4. 
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be found tbat the empire founded 
Mahendrapala conferred inestimable boon 
of India. 

At the beginning of the tenth cenl 
Pratihara king Mahendrapala ruled over s 
to quote the phraseology of the court pc 
I jStretched from the source of the Ganges i 
j iPeva, and almost from the Eastern to the 
the abode of Varuna and Lakshmi. Th 
empire between the three great rival power 
century A. D. had thus had its logical end 
Govinda III, Dharmapala and Devapala, : 
Mahendrapaladeva, each played in turn th( 
and satisfied to the fullest extent the impe 
of the respective powers. Their empires, 
waves in sea, rose to the highest point < 
down. So it had proved to be with the Eas 
the Palas, and so it was destined to be in th 
Pratlhsras. For the later history of the d’ 

the history of the decline and downfall o* 
empire. 

The emperor Mahendrapala had several 
several sons were born of them. We learn f 
plate grants that his queen Dehanags Dei 
called Bhojadeva (II) while the son of a: 
Mahidevi Devi ® was named Vinayak 
Another grant ^ mentions Mahxpala Dei 
meditated on the feet of Mahendrapala 
careful consideration of some isolated pas< 
writings of poet Eajasekhara leaves nc 
Mahipala was a son of Mahendrapala.-* 

* Ind. Ant^ Vol. XV, p. 138. 

’ MahSdevJ.devl, according ’ to PratSbgarh Inacription. 
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It has been usually held by scholars that Mahipala 
was but another name of Vinayakapala. This assumption 
was first made by Dr. Kielhorn on the strength of two 
passages of Siyadoni inscriptions^ and the Khajuraho 
inscription of the Ohandella king Yasovarman.^ In 
the former, king Devapala (918-9 A. D.) is said to have 
meditated on the feet of king Kshitipala, while, in the 
latter, king Tasovarman is said to have been a contem- 
porary of king Devapala, son of HerambapSla. Assuming 
the identity of the two kings called Devapala, he had no 
difficulty in identifying their predecessors, Kshitipala and 
Herambapala. As Kshiti and Mahl mean the same thing 
he held Kshitipala, Mahipala and Herambapala to have 
been the names of one and the same king. Prof. D. K. 
Bhandarkar who first correctly interpreted the date of the 
grant of Vinayakapala naturally strengthened the theory 
of Dr. Kielhorn by pointing out that Vinayaka was 
synonymous with Heramba,^ and the result has been 
that all the four names are generally looked upon as 
having been borne by one and the same king. Quite 
recently Pandit Gaurisankar Hirachand Ojha has objected 
to this theory.^ He accepts the identity of Mahipala and 
Kshitipala, as both words are synonymous, but demurs to 
the further identification of this king with Vinayakapala 
alias Herambapala. His grounds may be shortly summed 
up as follows : — 

(1) The king Devapala mentioned in the Khajurahb 
inscription is called Hayapati, and as this has never been 
known to be an appellation of the PratlhSra kings of. 
Kanauj, he cannot be identified with the Kanauj king of 
that name. ' 

» Ibid,pp. 170, 177. . . 

> Ibid, p. 124 

= J. Bo. Br. JS. A. 8., Vol. XXI, pp. 40G-7. ■ 

* Bp.Ind,, Vol. XIV. p. 180. 
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(2) The dates of kings Mahipala and Vinayakapala 
do not overlap, and there are no reasons to justify their 
identification. 

I admit the force of these arguments and hope to be 
able to adduce other reasons in support of them. 

As regards the first point nobody seems to have yet 
considered one small detail in connection with the 
Khajuraho inscription of Yasovarman. The concluding 
portion of that grant runs as follows : — “ While the 
illustrious Vinayaka (?) Pala Deva is protecting the earth, 
the earth is not taken possession of by the enemies who 
have been annihilated. Adoration to the holy Vasudeva. 
Adoration to the sun.” 

Although Dr. Kielhorn, the editor of the inscription, 
put a query after Vinayaka, indicating that the reading is 
not certain, the fac-simile printed along with his paper 
will probably convince everybody that very little doubt 
can be entertained on the point. Even Dr. Kielhorn 
seems to have been of the same opinion, for in his prefatory 
remarks he observes : — “Finally in the last line the inscrip- 
tion appears to mention a prince Vinayakapala Deva 
regarding whose relation to the Chandella princes I am 
unable at present to offer my conjecture.” ^ 

The way in which the name of Vinayakapala is 
mentioned almost inevitably leads to the conclusion that 
his name was invoked as that of the paramount sovereign 
to whom the Chandella kings owed allegiance, however 
nominal that might be. It is otherwise difficult to explain 
why the name of a king who certainly did not belong to 
the family, and had apparently nothing to do with the 
subject-matter of the inscription, should be mentioned at 
the end of a Chandella inscription, and the proud epithet 
of having successfully ruled over the whole -world bestowed 
upon him. Chronological considerations seem indeed to 
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be against this supposition, for the Chandella inscription is 
dated in 964 A. D. while Vinayakapala must have ceased 
to rule before 946 A, D., the date of the Pratabgarh 
inscription of his son and successor Mahendrapala II. 
But Dr. Kielhorn has rightly pointed out that although 
the inscription really belongs to the reign of Yasovarman 
it was actually set up after his death, during the reign of 
his son and successor Dhahga. Por the main portion of 
the inscription refers to Yasovarman as the ruling king^, 
while three verses are added at the end to describe the 
martial exploits of his son Dhahga. The date 954 A. D. 
no doubt denotes the time when the record was actually 
set up in the reign of Dhahga, and, as extensive conquests 
of this king are mentioned therein, its actual composition 
in Yas'ovarman’s reign may not impossibly be placed ten 
to fifteen years before that date. As Dhahga is known 
to have ruled till at least 999 A. D. it may appear objec- 
tionable to push back his accession still further, but as 
we are expressly told that he lived for more than 
hundred years ^ a reign of sixty years may not be looked 
upon as improbable. It may be readily imagined in 
these circumstances that the name of the suzerain king 
Vinayakapala occurred in the original record and was re- 
tained in its subsequent modification in the time of 
Dhahgadeva. Now, if we assume that the name of Vinaya- 
kapala occurred in the original record of Yasovarman, it 
is impossible to identify theHayapati Devapala mentioned 
therein with the Kanauj king of that name, and there 
thus remains no ground for the identification proposed by 
Dr. Kielhorn. 

As regards the second point it is certainly remarkable 
that all the earlier references give the name of the king 
as Mahipala while those of a later period refer to 
Vinayakapala. Thus two inscriptions of 914 and 917 

^ Verse 56 of the Kliajuraho las., No. Y* Ind.^ VoL I, p. 146. 
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A.D.^ refer to Mahipala, while an inscription dated 931 
A.D, refers to Vinayakapala,® The poet Rajasekhara, 
who lived in the court of Mahendrapala and was his gum 
mentions Mahipala, the son and successor of the latter, as 
his disciple. Again, the contemporary of the Rashtrakuta 
king Indra III, who must have died between 916 and 
918 A.D., is also called Mahipala as will he seen later 
on. It can hardly be looked upon as accidental that if 
the son and successor of Mahendrapala really possessed 
two such different names as Mahipala and Vinayakapala 
he should have been systematically mentioned by one of 
these names alone in the earlier period. 

It is therefore probable that Mahipala and Vinayakapala 
were the names of different kings, but on the other hand 
there is one important consideration against this supposi- 
tion. In the Asiatic Society’s grant of Vinayakapala the 
king is said to have meditated on the feet of his father 
and elder step-brother Bhoja II. It is noteworthy that 
no reference is made to Mahipala. It is no doubt true 
that there are many records in. which no mention is made 
of the royal brothers intervening between the reigning 
king and his father. But as the grant expressly mentions 
one such brother, and adopts a somewhat unusual phraseo- 
logy to indicate the two predecessors of the king whose 
feet he meditated upon, it is difficult to explain the 
omission of Mahipala’s name if he had really been a 
separate king. It may of course be argued that there was 
internal dissension among the brothers, that Mahipala 
and Vinayakapala were rival claimants to the throne, and 
that the latter looked upon the former merely as an 
usurper and therefore did not include his name in the 
line of succession. Such a theory is not at all improbable 
and satisfactorily explains .the sudden and complete 

A voi. Toi. XVI, p. m. ' • ' • 

" ^ Yoh XTj p.’ 140* - ,, 
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-collapse of the Pratlhara empire in less than a decade 
after the death of Mahendrapala. But there are as yet 
no positive data in support of this, and although 
the question cannot be finally decided at present, it is 
better to accept the identity of Mahipala and Vinayaha- 
pala. The identity of Mahipala and Kshitipala we 
may accept with less hesitation as the two words are 
synonymous. 

The emperor Mahendrapala had thus at least two sons, 
Bhoja II and Mahipala, alias Kshitipala, alias Yinayaka- 
pala. Bhoja It succeeded him probably not long after 
908 A.TD., the last known date of his father. We know 
practically nothing about this king who ceased to reign ' 
sometime before 914 A.D, 

This date is furnished by the Haddala grant of the 
Chapa Mahasamantadhipati Dharaplvaraha who styles 
himself a feudatory of the Rajadhiraja Mahipaladeva. It 
is thus clear that Mahipala ascended the throne in less 
than six years after the death of his father and that 
eastern Kathiawar over which Dharapivaraha ruled was 
still included within the empire. The conquests of 
Mahipala are described in a grandiloquent verse by the 
poet Rajas'ekhara in the Introduction to his Play Bala- 
bharata or Prachanda Pandava. “ And in that (lineage 
of Raghu) there was born the glorious Mahipaladeva, who 
has bowed down the locks of hair on the tops of the heads 
of the Muralas ; who has caused the Mekalas to suppurate ; 
who has driven the Kalingas before him in war ; who has 
spoilt the pastime of (the king who is) the moon of the 
Keralas ; who has conquered the Kulutas ; who is very 
axe to the Kuntalas ; and who by violence has appropriat- 
ed the fortunes of the Ramathas,” 

Now Kuluta is represented by the present Kullu 
district on the upper course of the Bias river and the 
Ramathas must be a neighbouring people as they are 
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placed along with the PSnchanadas in the Western Divi- 
sion in the Bitihat Samhita, and with the Kulindas in the 
Northern Division in Vayn Parana. Kalinga is of course 
the Orissan coast probably as far south as Vizagapatam, 
and the Mekalas inhabited the Mekala hills in the north 
and west of Ohattisgarh district.' Kuntala was the 
ancient name of the western part of the Deccan and the 
Keralas lived to the south of the Nuntalas.^ Whatever 
we may think of the victories claimed for Mahipala in the 
above passage it may not be unreasonably held that the 
countries mentioned therein bordered on his empire. It 
would thus cover the greater part of northern India from 
the upper valley of the Bias in the north-west almost to 
the northern ranges of the Eastern Ghats in the south- 
east. The southern boundary was formed by the Kuntala 
kingdom at first, but was possibly pushed up to the Kerala 
territory at a later period. 

Mahipala is further described by Kajasekhara as the 
“ pearl-jewel of the lineage of Eaghu ” and the “ Maha- 
rajadhiraja of Aryavarta.” Taking everything into consi- 
deration and making due allowance for the usual 
exaggeration of the court poets, it may be safely laid down 
that the Pratihara empire remained intact and probably 
its boundaries were extended in Mahipala’s time. 

This conclusion is fully supported by the account of 
A1 Mas’udi, a native of Bagdad, who visited India in the 
year 303-4 A.H. (916-16 A.D.), i.e., in the early part of 
Mahipala’s reign.® After describing the kingdom of the 
Eashtrakutas he remarks “ One of the neighbouring 
kings of India who is far from the sea is the Bauur%. 

" ' j. A. 8. B., 1897, pp. 99, 110. 

=> I am unabla to identify Murala, bat in Bagbnvaifisa, IV. 55, reference is made 
to a river Murals, in or near Kerala cotimfcjy. Murals in the above pasaage might 
therefore mean a country adjacent to Kei’ala. 

> “ Elliot’i Sistory 0 / India, Jot k ff. } for his dale, r/. ibid, p. 454, 
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who is lord of the city of Kanauj. This is the title giren 
to all the sovereigns of that kingdom.” There can be no 
question that the reference here is to the Pratibara 
kingdom under Mahipala and I think Bauura was but an 
Arabic corruption of the word Pratibara or its Prakrit 
form Padihara. According to Al Mas’udi, then, the 
boundaries of the Kanauj empire extended up to the 
Rashtrakuta kingdom in the south. Again Al Mas’udi 
tells us that “ the Mihran of Sind comes from well-known 
sources in the highlands of Sind, from the country belong- 
ing to Kanauj in the kingdom of Baiiiira and from 
Kashmir, etc.” This shows that the Pratibara empire 
must have included portions of the Punjab. Purtlier the 
king of Kanauj is referred to by Al Mas’udi as one of the 
kings of Sind, by which term the Arab writer probably 
means the western and south-western parts of India in- 
cluding the Punjab, Kashmir and Sind. We are also told 
‘ that the king of Kanauj maintains an army in the north 
to fight with the prince of Multan and with the Mussul- 
mans, bis subjects on the frontier.’ Thus the Pratibara 
empire probably included a part of Sind and its south- 
western boundary was formed by the principality of 
Multan. Several remarks of Al Mas’udi, scattered in his 
account, refer to the power and prestige of the Kanauj 
kingdom. Thus he says ‘ that the king has four armies 
according to the four quarters of the world. Each of 
them numbers 700,000 or 900,000 men.’ Again, we are 
told that the ‘ king of Juzr is rich in horses and camels 
and has a large army.’ 

Regarding the political relations of the king of Kanauj 
we are told by Al Mas’udi that of the four armies main- 
tained by him that of the north wars against the prince 
of Multan, and that of the south fights against Balhara, fe., 
the Rashtrakuta king, while the other two armies march in 
every direction. Among the other enemies is mentioned 
9 
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the Eahma king whose “ dominions border on those of 
the Gurjara and the Rashtrakuta kings with both of whom 
he is frequently at war.” 

We have seen above that the poet Eajasekhara has 
also referred to the conquests of Mahipala over Kuntala. 
Thus it is clear that at the beginning of Mahipala’s reign 
he was at war with the llashtrakutas. We learn the same 
thins: from the records of the ilfishtrakutas themselves.* 
The Cambay plates of Govinda IV refer to the victory 
of Indra III over the Gurjara Pratlharas. We are told 
that Indra III “crossed the Jumna and devastated the 
city of Mahodaya.” Another passage indicates that he 
had conquered Ujjayini on his way to the Jumna. We 
further learn from the Kanarese poet Parapa that Mahi- 
pala was pursued by the Eashtrakuta army as far as 
the junction of the Ganges and the Jumna.® 

It would thus appear that the Eashtrakuta king 
Indra III had a complete victory over the Pratlharas and 
the empire of Bhoja and Mahendrapala lay prostrate at 
the feet of their southern rivals. The Mahodaya-srl was 
ruthlessly destroyed and king Mahipala fled from his 
capital, hotly pursued by his enemies. The date of this 
catastrophe is not difficult to determine. The records of 
Indra III dated 915 A.D. contain no reference to his 
northern conquests unless as some scholars maintain the 
word Meru occurring therein is to be understood to refer 
to Mahodaya.® This does not however seem very likely 
and it is therefore probable that the northern conquests 
were effected after that year. Same conclusions follow 
from the accounts of the Arab writers quoted above. As 
Indra III must have died sometime before 9 IS A.D., 
the earliest date of his successor, his northern expedition 

^ By. ToL Vh, p. 28 . 

S Ep.ri.(*.,m JX>jP, 28. 

' J. Bo. BrR'A.8., Vol. XXI, p. 420. 
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probably took place sometime between the years 916 and 
917 A. D. 

The Pratihara empire, however, survived the shock. 
Their restoration to power must have been greatly facili- 
tated by the confusion that alniost immediately set in 
in the Rashtrakuta kingdom. Govinda IV usurped the 
throne of his elder brother by directly or indirectly 
causing his death ^ and the vices of the king and their 
consequences are thus described in the Rashtrakuta 
records. 

“ He, too, with his intelligence caught in the noose of 
the eyes of women, displeased all beings by taking to 
vicious courses ; his limbs becoming enfeebled as his 
constitution was deranged on account of the aggravation 
of the maladies, and the constituents of the (political) 
body becoming non-coherent as the subjects were discon- 
tented on account of the aggravation of vices and his 
innate strength and power becoming neutralised, he met 
with destruction 

“Then king Amoghavarsha being entreated by 

the feudatory chiefs to maintain the greatness of the 
sovereignty of the Rattas ascended the throne.”* 

The above description of king Govinda lY, who 
ascended the throne in or before 918 A. B., hardly leaves 
any doubt that, almost immediately after the brilliant 
conquests of Indra III, internal circumstances proved 
extremely unfavourable for their maintenance. The 
Pratiharas must have seized this opportunity, and in their 
endeavour to regain in some degree the prestige and 
glory they had lost, they seem to have been loyally 
supported by their feudatory chiefs. We learn from a 
Khajuraho inscription that the Chandella king Harsha 
placed Kshitipala on the throne. If, as it seems likely. 
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E^shitipala was but another name, of Mahipala, we can, 
without much difficulty, interpret the action of Harsha 
as loyally assisting the imperial ruler to re-establish his 
authority over the shattered kingdom. Another feuda- 
tory chief of the Gurjara empire that must have 
substantially contributed to the success of the campaign 
was the Guhilot chief Bhatta. He was the grandson of 
Harsharaja who, as we have seen above, assisted his 
suzerain, the great Pratihara king Bhoja, in times of 
need, and may thus be looked upon as the contemporary 
of Mahipala. The passage in which his heroic deeds are 
extolled is unfortunately mutilated, but enough remains 
to show that in a time of great danger, when the kingdom 
was invaded by foreign soldiers and everything was in 
confusion, he defeated in battle the kings of the south 
at the command of his paramount lord.^ There seems 
to be but little doubt that the kings of the south were 
no other than the chiefs of the Eashtrakuta army by 
defeating whom king Mahipala regained his territories. 

"WTiether Mahipala was able to recover all the 
territories he had lost it is difficult to determine. But 
there can be no question that the prestige of the Pratiharas 
suffered a severe blow from which they never completely 
recovered. As is usual in these circumstances, subordinate 
chiefs began to assert independence and new dynasties 
rose to power within the empire. Thus set in the decline 
and downfall of the great Pratihara empire and the 
process of disintegration presents a historic parallel to 
that which overtook the Moghul empire in the eighteenth 
century. 

The new political outlook is nowhere better displayed 
than in the changed attitude of the Chandellas. 
Yasovarman, the son of that Harshaideva who had 
assisted Mahipala in regaining his throne is described in 

* Jhidf Yoh XII, p* 16^ Terae ^6 of the iascription of BilSditya. 
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a Khajuraho inscription ^ as a scorching fire to the 
Gurjaras. Whatever truth this poetical description might 
contain there can he hardly any doubt that he hurled 
defiance to the imperial power. The Pratihara ruler 
was indeed still invoked as the suzerain power * in 
official documents, probably very much in the same way as 
the rulers of Oudh found it convenient to pay a nominal 
allegiance to the emperors at Delhi, but Yasovarman 
carved out a principality which' was independent for all 
practical pui*poses. 

Mahipala or VinayakapSla was the last great ruler 
of the imperial dynasty. His last recorded date is 931 
A. D. ® So far as epigraphical evidence goes, the 
Pratihara kingdom at the time stretched as far as 
Benares in the east. The Ganges, the Jumna, the Betwa 
and the Dasan rivers seem to have formed its boundaries on 
the south-east while to the south it probably reached the 
Vindhyas. Thus, on the whole, Mahipala must be credited 
with having restored to a great degree the fallen 
fortunes of his family. 

Vinayakapala was succeeded by his three sons. The 
eldest was Mahendrapala II whose existence has recently 
been brought to light by the discovery of the Pratabgarh 
inscription dated 946 A. D.^ After him came Devapala 
who is referred to in a Siyadoni inscription as ruling in 
948-49 A. D.® He was succeeded by Vijayapala who 
is mentioned as the suzerain power in the Esjorgarh 
inscription of Mathanadeva, dated 960 A. D.® 

During the reign of these three monarchs the 
disintegration of the empire was all but complete. The 

' Ind., Vol. I, p. 122. 

® See p. 60 above. 

^ Ind, Ant, Yol. XY, p. 140. 

^ Ep, Ind,, Yol. XIY, p. 176. 

« Ihid, Yohl, p, 177. 

« Jbtci, Yol. Ill, p. 266. 
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Chandella power rapidly advanced and an inscription 
discovered at Mliow tells us that Dhanga, the son and 
successor of Yasovarman obtained the empire after 
defeating the Kanyakuhja king.’^ This hold claim is 
fully supported by the verse 4<6 of the Khajuraho inscrip- 
tion of the year 96 1 A. D. Dhanga ’s kingdom is 
therein said to have extended from the river Jumna in 
the north to the frontiers of the Chedi kingdom in 
the south and from Kalinjara in the east or north-east to 
Gopadri, the modern Gwalior in the north-west.® The 
occupation of Gwalior must have been a severe blow to the 
power and prestige of the Pratiharas as their powerful rival 
thereby obtained a secure footing in the very heart of the 
kingdom. In course of his long reign extending over the 
latter half of the tenth century A. D. Dhanga made further 
encroachments upon the territory of the Pratiharas and 
seems to have extended his power as far as Benares.® 

The success of the Chandellas was a signal for the 
disruption of the empire. About the middle of the tenth 
century A. D. Chaulukya Mularaja established the 
independent kingdom of Anhilwara in Gujarat which 
included parts of southern Rajputana.^ Between the 
Ohaulukyas and the Chandellas flourished the Cbedis. 
The Chedi king Lakshmanaraja who flourished about the 
middle of the tenth century A. D. is said to have 
defeated Vanga, Lata, Pandya, Gurjara and Ka<^hmlra.® 
This shows that a troublesome period ensued after the 
downfall of the Pratihara empire, in course of which the 
Chedis established a supreme position. 

Nearer home the Kachobhapaghatas had established 
themselves in the territory round Gwalior. This fort, as 

' A. S.R X., Vol. XII, p, 359. 

' Xp. Ind , Vol. I, pp. 124, 129. 

“ r«d. Vol. XVI, p. 202. 

Vol. x.p.va , 

4 • xp. ImA, Vol. xr, p 142. 
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we have just seen, was conquered by the Ghandella king 
Dhanga sometime before 951 A. D., but must have passed 
into the bauds of the Kachchhapaghatas before 977 A. D., 
and king Vajradaman of this dynasty is said to have 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon the ruler of Kanauj.^ 
In the west the kingdom of Bhatinda gradually aggran- 
dised itself at the expense of the Pratiharas and ultimately 
extended as far as the Hakra, the lost river of the Indian 
desert. Other powers also arose on the ruins of the empire, 
the two most prominent of them being the Param§.ras 
of Malwa^ and the Chahamanas of Sakambhari.® 

Thus when Eajyapala, the son of Vijayapala ascended 
the throne of Kanauj in the last quarter of llie tenth 
century A. D., India presented the same political features 
as inevitably followed the disruption of a mighty empire. 
The Pratihara power was confined to the kingdom of 
Kanauj while the rest of the Empire was divided among 
rival independent kingdoms. As so often happened in 
the past, a political re-adjustment would probably have 
taken place, sooner or later, if the Indian states were 
left to themselves. But this was not to be. An Islamic 
power from the west appeared in the scene just at the 
psychological moment and change^ the whole situation. 
The states that were fighting for supremacy were all 
inwlved in a common ruin. 

\X/The Pratiharas had stood as the bulwark against the 
aggression of the Mussulmans ever since their first raids 
into India proper. It will be remembered that Naga- • 
bhata, the founder of the dynasty, owed his greatness to 
a successful campaign against them early in the 8th 
century A. I), when they seemed to carry everything 
before them. In the following centuries during the 


Ind. Ant., Vol. XV, p. 36. 
Ep. tnd; Vol. I, p, 222. 
Sp. Ind., Vol. II, p. 127. 
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palmy days of the Pratlharas they never forgot this noble 
mission. This is testified to by the Mahomedan writers 
themselves. Thus Sulaiman who wrote his account of 
India in 851 A. D. speaks of the contemporary Gurjara 
king that ‘ he is unfriendly to the Arabs ’ and ‘ among 
the princes of India there is no greater foe of the Muham- 
madan faith than he.’‘ Again A1 Mas’udi says ‘that 
while the Balhara king (Rashtrakuta) was a great friend 
of the Mahomedans, the King of Juzr (Gurjara) is at war 
with them.’^ With the decline and downfall of the 
great Pratlhara empire there was no power strong enough 
to oppose a successful resistance to the aggressions of 
Islam. In the meantime a strong Islamic power was 
established at Ghazni and two of its famous kings Sabuk- 
tigin and Mahmud seized the favourable opportunity to 
push forward the outposts of Islam into the heart of 
India. The story is well known and need not be repeated 
here. It will suffice to state that the Pratlhara king of 
Kanauj, shorn of dignity and power as he was, remem- 
bered the proud day of his family, and when the call of 
duty came about 991 A.D., he Joined the confederacy 
that Jaipil formed against the Mahomedan foe. The 
imperial banner of the Pratlharas was unfurled in the 
valley of the Kurram river in far distant Afghanistan 
in defence of their faith and their country, but ail in 
vain. Nothing undaunted, the Indian kings once more 
offered a united opposition to Mahmud in the neighbour- 
hood of Peshawar, and Rajyapal took his due share in 
the campaign. But fate was against the Indians and 
even their united efforts failed to stay the onw'ard pro- 
gress of the Moslems. 

The kingdom of Rgjyapala had now been confined 
practically to the east of the Jumna although it included 

^ .EUiott^s History India^ I, p. 4. 
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Mathura. In the south the Chandellas were gradually 
encroaching upon his territory and had conquered as far 
as the Pathpur District. While Rajyapala was busy 
defending his southern frontier against the Chandellas 
Mahmud invaded his dominions in December, 1018 A.D.^ 
Mahmud first attacked the fort of Baran (Bulandsahar). 
It was surrendered without a blow by the cowardly 
Hardat (Haradatta?) who sought safety by conversion 
to the faith of Islam with ten thousand followers. Kul- 
chand (Kulachandra ?) defended the next fortified posi- 
tion with great vigour, and finding no hope of success 
slew himself and his wife with a dagger. Nearly fifty 
thousand men were killed in course of this campaign. 

After plundering the city of Mathura Mahmud pro- 
ceeded towards the capital. He left his main army behind 
and appeared before Kanauj with a comparatively small 
army. Baiyapal, unable to defend it with his small 
following, crossed over to Bari on the other side of the 
Ganges. Then plunder and massacre were let loose over 
the imperial city and the centenary of the Rashtrakuta 
occupation was performed as it were amid awful spec- 
tacles. A few years later Mahmud invaded KanauJ a 
second time. Rajyapal made a brave stand on the Rahib 
beyond the Ganges, but was defeated, and Baii fell into 
the hands of the Mahomedan conqueror." 


1 Ibid, Vol. II, pp. 47-8. 

» The account of Eajyapala differs materially from that given by V. Smith 
in J B- A. 8. 1909, pp. 278. He has assumed, first, that Kajyapal submitted to 
Mahmud and was killed by the Indian chiefs for his pusillanimity, and, secondly, 
that Mahmud’s next expedition was undertaken solely with the object of punishing 
these chiefs. Of this there is no trace in the contemporary account of A1 Utbi. 
Nisamuddin, and'following him Ferishta, are responsible for the version adopted by 
V Smith, but no great reliance should be placed on these later authorities. Fow 
facts were distorted by them may be typically Illustrated by one incident in connec- 
this Kanaui expedition. Al Utbi refers to the heroic defence of Kulchandar 




tion with this Kanaui expedition. Al Utbi refers to the heroic defence of Kulcha 
mentioned above in the text, but Mixamuddin relates the event in the folio 
, “ Tbe chief of the place, whose name was Kulchandar, mounted his elep 
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The great Pratihara empire finally passed away, hut its 
carcase remained and then followed the feast of vultures. 
The Chandellas and the Kachchhapaghatas fell upon the 
old unfortunate Rajyapal and the last of the oreat 


with the intention of crossing over the stream and flying away, but the Snltan’s arthy 
pursued and when they approached him he killed himself with his dagger.” Besides 
A1 Uthi expressly mentions that Pur Jaipal was reigning at the time of the second 

expedition and opposed Mahmud on the hanks of the Kahib. Tlii.s name has been 
construed by V. Smith as Trilochanapala on the strength of a variant reading Taru 
Jaibal in some mannscripts of hrizamnddin’s history. He apparently forgets that A1 
Uthi gives the same name Pur Jaipal to the king who opposed Mahmud in his first 
and second expeditions against Kananj. Besides even Kizamnddin lells ns that Pur 
Jaipal who opposed Mahmud in his second expedition ‘had often fled before hi.s 
troops.’ ^ This can hardly apply to the new king Trilochanapala and V. Smith’s view 
that TriloohanapSla might have opposed Mahmud as a crown prince seems to be a 
gratuitous assumption. That Nizamuddin’s information was defective seems also to 
clearly follow from the fact that he places the scene of battle on the banks of the 

Jumna whereas A1 Uthi places it on the bank of the Eahib. It should be borne in 

mind that A1 Utbi was secretary to Sultan Mahmud and “enjoyed excellent 
opportunities of becoming fully acquainted with the operations of that conqueror.” 
(Elliot's 0 / Mia, Yol. II, p. 14). 

There is another oircumstanoe which justifies us in rejectingNizamuddin’s version. 
According to Dubkund inscription, ESjyapala was killed by the KachchhapaghSta 

chief Arjuna, an ally or fendatoiy of the Chandella chief VidySdhara, son of Uanda 

Mizamuddm, however ascribes the death of the Kananj king to Nanda, who may'be 
as V. Smith suggests, a corruption for Gan^a. V. Smith explains the discrepancy by 
supposing that Arjuna joined in a confederacy with Vidyfldhara who was then a 
crown prince and killed ESjyapSla. This is another gratuitous assumption which is 
disproved by the Mahoha inscription. After describing the exploits of Ganda, the 
inscription tells ns with reference to his eon and successor Vidyadhara, that “ he had 
^used the destruction of the king of KSnyakubja.” The achievement would surely 
have been credited to Ganda if it was accomplished in his time. 

On the whole I have thought it safer to follow the contemporary version of A1 

Utbi rather than the palpably defective account of Nizamnildin ti.„.:..i.i. 
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Pratiharas met a heroic death oh the battlefield.* He was 
succeeded by Trilochauapala who is known from an in- 
scription to have been ruling in 1027 A. D.® With him 
ended the' line of the Imperial Pratiharas who had fully 
justified their designation by defending the gates of India 
for well nigb three hundred years. 

The later kings of the Pratihara dynasty, their relation 
to one another and the known dates we possess of them 
may be represented by the following table * : — 

DehanagS Devi + Mahenclra PSIa + MahidevI Devi 
I (893,898,899,904,, I 

908 A.D.) , 1 


Bhojadeva (II) Malupala, aliaa Kshitipilla, alias 

VinfiCyakapSla, alias Herambapala 
(914, 917, 931 A.D.) 


Mahendra Prila II Devapala 

(946 A.B.) (949 A.D.) 


Kajya Pal a 
(1019 A.D,) 


TriloohanapSla 
(1027 A.D.) 


» M., Vol. II, p. 237. 

hid. Ant, Vol. XYIIT, p. 34. 

^ For the earlier kings, of the Table on p. 31 above. The date 893 A.D. after 
MahendrapSla has been left out there throngh oversight. "A king Yasahpala of 
KansSmbi is known from tbe Karra Insoription of 1037 A.D. but his relationship 
with the Pratihara dynasty, if any, is unknown. A complete list of relevant 
inscriptions, with full references, is given in Y. A, Smith’s article (J. R A. 8., 1909, 
pp. 53 ff., 247 fP.) 

[Y,B. (1) Owing to a different interpretation, proposed by Mr. H. Krishna Sastri, 
Editor, Epigraphia Indica, about Yerse 19 of the Jodhpur Inscription, the following 
changes are necessary on p. 28 above. LI. 6-7 — omit all the words between * Silnka’ 
and ** defeated DevarSja” L. 11, Substitute ‘two’ for ‘three.’ Omit lines 18 to 
23 altogether. 


Yijaya Pala 
(960 A.D.) 
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(2) The sagg«sted location of Ramathae and Mnralas on p 6f (f n, 2) above 
i. ir oborated by the geographical chapter (Chap XV'II of Ravya M.njamsa a 
work of the poet Rajasekharahimeelt. I am indebted to MM. Hara I raead Saetn 

^""‘SRlalXattentionie drawn to a number of obvious rnisprinte in fooinol os 
on pp. 40 and 44. 



The Contact of Indian Art with the Art of 
other Civilisations’ 

BY 

Steljua. Kramrisch, Ph.D. ( Vienna) 

I 

The process of art has two dimensions. The one is in- 
visible to the eye. It stretches from the object of artistic 
representation to the artist. This is the main direction of 
creativeness and all works of art lie on that route. A work of 
art however exists not only by its expressive form. It is at 
the same time a means of communication. Primarily, it com- 
prises an individual experience intimately connected with 
some concrete object; secondarily, it brings into or represents 
the contact of an aesthetic confession and a receptive mind. 
By a law which does not belong to the physical world, the 
two dimensions, the inner and the outer, are inversely propor- 
tionate. The deeper the object has sunk into the artistic 
subject, the smaller their distance has grown, the more intense 
is the effect the work of art has, the more lasting will be the 
impression it creates and the greater will be the number of 
persons who get impressed. Duration and extension of an 
artistic tradition are thus ultimately dependant upon the 
vitality of one or a few works of art. 

Indian art spread eastwards and westwards. We 
can follow its expansion as far as Prance and Ireland in 
the West, and Japan in the East. Prom the 2nd century 

* Adharohandra Mookerjee Lectmi'e for 1922 delirered on the 16th and 17th December) 
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B.O. onward to the fourteenth century A.D. it was a 
continuous source of inspiration to the Far East and proved 
an intermittent stimulus to Western art. India’s power of 
/artistic colonisation is equal to that of Greece. Almost 
simultaneously these two centres of civilisation which stand for 
the fusion of Aryan and non- Aryan elements sent forth their 
traditions which mingled without any resistance -with the 
indigenous arts and crafts of any country they came to. 
Greece, before its fatal end, had extended its artistic dominion 
over Asia Minor and Italy. After its death Rome became 
the heir and colonized the whole of Europe, the north of 
Africa, Minor and Central Asia and the Far East. The 
Indian and the Hellenistic tradition thus were for sixteen 
centuries rival missionaries promulgating their artistic 
creed over the surface of the whole world known to those 
ages. The equally great success of these antagonistic elforts 
is striking. The two mother countries India and Greece, 
both peninsular, both in the south of a continent had 
independently evolved their art, though their remote Aryan 
unity left traces in either. From these two roots art grew up 
in two vigorous stems which got full growth in their own 
soil .and spread their branches heavy with fruits to sunrise and 
sunset and the twigs crossed each other and formed a bewilder- 
ing thicket. But wherever their fruits dropped the new 
seedlings bore the unmistakable features of the mother stem 
and the profuse crop which thus grew on the ground of the 
multifarious traditions outside India and outside Greece is 
called Medieval art in Europe and Asiatic art in the East. 

Medieval European and Asiatic art, therefore, are the 
syncretistic periods and regions of art, while Greece and 
India and similarly Egypt, Mesopotamia and the Far East 
e creative eentffes. d however, Greece and India 
he most far-reaching bearing. 

'orms -of art do not ' spread by themselves ; they 
i a vehicle- 'oah be carrM and' various 
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vehicles run from India into various directions. Religion 
Tvas the driving force which moved them towards the^^ 
East. While Central Asia and the Ear East were 
inspired by and became permeated with Buddhistic specula- 
tion and the pictorial forms peculiar to Buddhistic art, the 
south of Asia, Burma, Siam, Cambodia and the Sundia Islands 
shared Buddhistic and Brahmanic divinities and their corres- 
ponding forms of art with India. Indian works of art, 
however, were brought to the West far less in the service of 
religion than in that of commerce. The fashionable world in 
Rome during the days of Augustus paid fancy prices for 
Indian pearls, brocades and textiles and Indian ivory work 
was as much in demand by the Christians of Egypt as it was 
liked by Charles the Great. The currents of Indian art outside 
India have thus a threefold source and speed. The one which 
links Indo-China and the islands, especially Java with India, 
keeps measure with the Indian evolution and its peculiarity is 
due to the indigenous art of the country which has become 
fused with Indian tradition from one centre or the other. Thd 
invasion of Indian forms into Central Asia on the other hand, 
had to face not only the artistic traditions of every special 
country but also those currents which came from the extreme 
East, from China and from the West from the Hellenistic world. 
Still more currents mingled in the West to the effect that 
while Indian art to the South-East of Asia means a natural 
growth and therefore a continuous unity, it becomes ah 
inspiring incitement to Central and Eastern Asia as long 
as Buddhism maintains the rule, and in the West it occurs 
sporadically and does not lose the charm of the exotic 
as long as it is not absorbed by and made into a Western 
convention. 

The transmigration of forms of art proves with accuracy 
which features of the national spirit of any art can be trans- 
planted — the elements accepted fqr instence by Qhina will differ! 
widely from those which found! favour ih fedme!" ft testiffeaon 
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the other hand what features of the mother art resist all transfor- 
mation so that in the most complex, locally and racially remote 
combination they still remain distinct. In short, colonial art 
keeps up the salient features of the mother art ; but as these 
enter new combinations, compelled by merely an outer neces- 
sity, that is to serve religion or trade or fashion, it is needless 
to emphasise that the works thus produced will be interesting 
documents with regard to the history of form but cannot 
claim to be works of art. Tor spontaneous growth, the funda- 
mental condition for creation is replaced there by a clash of 
traditions and purposes. Indian art comes to an end the 
moment it leaves India. As long as it can afford to spend it 
does so. The gain, however, is not on its side and the chapter 
of Indian art closes when the Eshin Sozu painted his xVmida 
and when the Kathedra of the Bishop Alaximian was carved 
in Eavenna. These masterworks are nothing but Japanese 
or nothing but early Christian and yet they could not be as 
they are without that faint scent of Indian tradition which 
pervades them. 

W& have to come back to them. But we have to follow 
the route which Indian art took. At every turning of the 
way we shall meet it offering an unknown mood. — xl Siamese 
Buddha head, for instance, though obviously derived from tlie 
Buddha type familiar to the sculptors of Magadha is yet a 
new individuality. Its refinement is less spiritual than 
physical ; all the features have grown thin, and sharp 
accents emphasise them in pointed outlines. The subtle 
modelling of the Indian prototype has given way to a 
strained and sensitive definition of the Buddha’s features 
and the calmness of his meditation has given wmy to a state of 
trance where all nerves vibrate. This sort of sensitive rigidity, 
hardened modelling and sharp and pointed outlines 
are typically Siamese. Expression and body, body and dress have 
, |)e.<^Qipe ' f eatur es. , aim ost imperceptible or uel ty 

^rdhanarisvara’s eyes and mouth 
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while his , male-female body is equally above sex and above 
life bn either side. It stands in heavy stiffness, for all move- 
ment has been concenti'ated into the winglike folds of the 
garment. They swing to either side sharp like knives. 

The Buddha head dates back to the 9th or 10th centur'y and 
the Ardhanarisvara image to the 14th or 15th. The Siamisation 
of the Indian form has progressed ; sharp outlines joined in 
narrow angles haVe overpowered the round modelling of the 
Indian prototype. The art of the Sukotai Savankolok, of / 
which the bronze Buddha head is one of the finest examplesV^ 
is the spontaneous Siamese continuation of the art of Magadha. 
The Ardhanarisvara figure however visualises the effort made 
to connect the two elements with the result that an Indian 
body stands on Siamese feet, is clad in Siamese folds and wears 
a Siamese head. This style is frankly eclectic. The con- 
clusion is that India supplied Siam with its iconography, 
Buddhistic and Brahmanical and with the iconography, the 
“ icons ” ’were transplanted and translated into Siamese. The 
one feature of Indian pi’t which remained intact was the 
modelling in the round, Though it had to withdraw from those 
parts of the figures which received the greatest attention by 
the Siamese artist. Pace and garment were freed from the 
Indian discipline and only those parts of the body which 
remained uncovered also remained Indian. It is the plastic 
element, the modelling in the round which asserted itself 
against the Siamisation, and was carried along the centuries 
of Siamese f r,| as dead rveight, surrounded by frail and nervous 
outlines. 

The Kilmer art of Cambodia eontempoi'ary with the period 
of Sukotai Savankolok let its individuality flow through 
the channels of Indian tradition and received it back purified 
and strengthened. There is scarcely any idiom of Indian art 
■v^dth which the Khmer artist "was not acquainted. And yet; 
his language is entirely new. Warriors, for instance,, defile on 
some of the relief panels of Angkor Vat, Their crowd is 
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arrraDg 6 d in a firm row of wliich. foot and head line aie diawn 
in straight parallelism. The rhythm of their bodies stxained 
forward in one direction, forms pattern-like segments of the 
lowest part of the relief. Each of them has a motion of its 
own. The distorted ejaculations of limbs and faces of the 
mob come to a sudden stop where the arrow-bearers march in 
severe dignity. Their arrows, however, reflect and repeat the 
curves of hands and fingers of the former group ; while, 
on the other hand, their energetic steps become enhanced by 
a similar movement of the horses. The group of the spear- 
bearers at last throngs forward without restraint and their 
rushing bodies are bent by the hurry of their action. Yet 
in spite of all those contrasting groups and in spite of their 
arrangement is their procession but a narrow uniform strap at 
the bottom of the relief. Subtle trees of exuberant growth 
stretch over the rest of the surface actionless, but moved in 
' peaceful, playful curves; Top and bottom of the relief at last 
are strewn over with a profuse sculptured ornamentation. 
The composition of this relief has nothing in common with 
Indian art of the same period, but it is closely related to 
I compositions met with at the time of Sanchi. There too figures 
i are arranged in rows and are set before a tapestry-like 
background of vegetation. This similarity is due to the epical 
spirit of either school. Narration there is the chief purpose. 
Contemporary Indian art, however, had progressed from 
narration to a canonized symbolism where such things as a 
cluster of trees and the like had become superfluous and in- 
significant, The age of mind therefore in which Khmer 
sculpture is executed agrees with the Sanchi stage of Indian 
arti 'with the differ ence that while the Sanchi artist had to rely 
.■O fi: hikii^#n4^ 03|., mes , the Khmer 'sculptor "h.as"*tlie’ whole stock 
of the Indian inheritance at hand. And this may be seen in 
the supple modelling of the' bare bodies and in the curvature of 
the branches. But what he had to give of his own exceeded 
that tp^at' he -^eepted? Mis hand similar to that pf the 
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Siamese artist cannot but chisel in angular outlines, wliieh 
subdue and surround the fine modulations of the “ plastic ” and 
make the whole relief more into a drawing in stone than a 
sculpture. This way of artistic treatment is the natural 
^^pression of the peoples of Further India. Another peculi- 
arity is their sense of proportion which makes the figures of 
men simply grown over with and buried under an immense 
vegetation. This way of treatment, however, has its roots in 
India, though the part which vegetation plays there is far less 
prominent. As a whole the Indian tradition and the indi- 
genous inspirations of Further India keep the balance and 
make a strong amalgam because their affinity is close. But it 
must not be overlooked that the active part is played by the 
inspiration of Further India while the Indian tradition figures 
as foundation or background, and shines through the thin 
atmosphere of Khmer art^| 

The distribution, however, of creative power and the capa- 
city for absorption is entirely different in Java. Javanese 
architecture and sculpture of the empire of Mataram 
are the works of a local school of Indian art which achieved 
its masterworks on this island, similar to the genius of Greece 
who at a time of full maturity occasionally found its culmi- 
nation on Knidos or Lesbos. The Hindu kingdom of Mataram 
most probably had its artists brought from India. Sometimes 
however a local hand is traceable even in the sculpture of Middle 
Java. A relief from Tjandi Prambanan, for instance, main- 
tains the rounded softness of Indian prototypes while a distorting 
eagerness bends arms and legs in unexpected angles and 
makes the physiognomies of men and animals alike grin with 
malicious cruelty. Angular distortion of the Indian limbs and 
a cunning brutality of facial expression makes Javanese 
reliefs and especially those of Eastern Java akin to the artistic 
ideals of Further India. This, however, was not until the 
eleventh century when middle Java had lost its power, A 
new flood of Indian art then spread from the South of India to 
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the East of Java and at this time the ludo- Javanese mixture 
produced a compromise of which the obverse has all the 
qualities of Indian form while the reverse exhibits those of 
Malaya-Polynesian conception and the truth and perfection of 
either is alike. The figure of Ganesii may stand for one of 
the purest achievements of an all-round restlessly modelled 
volume, a treatment so dear to Indian art, yet the back view 
presents on its flattened surface the mighty grimace of a 
Kirtimukha dissolved into petty protrusions interspersed with 
holes full of dark shades ; and this appearance perturbating 
with its vicissitudes of clumsy shapes and formless holes shews 
the indigenous style of Eastern Java. Nowhere in India 
has the head of the Kirtimukha a similar gruesome liveliness 
and it seems as if this ornamental device were given to 
India from the store of Polynesian totemistic and frantically 
phantastic animal heads. But where the grotesque and the 
gruesome has no right to appear, figures like that of 
/Prajnapara Prajnaparamita or of Durga Mahishasura Mardini 
attain sublime incarnation in purely Indian form. 

Middle and Eastern Java were the leading centres of 
Indo-Javanese civilisation. The west of the Island remained 
more aloof from Indian civilisation. And yet its sculpture renders 
the breathless calm of meditation but does so with means of 
its own. The squatting figure of the man who holds a lotus bud 
has been laid into one vertical plan and reminds in its sym- 
metrical simplification of the sitting Buddha from Sarnath. 
Bat it would he premature to draw any couolnsions. It must 
suffice for the pi’esent to point out where, under what condi- 
tions and surrounded by which forms the Indian element 
rules, , infinenees, or is subdued. The Javanese experimice is 
cofiiplex. Java proved an hxtraoi!dlnAr_ily.J fliAilA^^.^^^ 

of thfe Ind ian principles of form. I n the outstanding 

its own hut 

i| 'is’;''’Wqtfhwhile’‘uQ^^^^^^ ease with which the heavy 

figures in the reliefs of Borohudour move is the 
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same that gives unapproachable dignity to the Eastern Javanese 
figures of Durga and Prajnapararaita. No indigenous Java- 
nese trend of form Avill be found there. The extremes, 
however, which mingle with and set the limit to Indian form 
are the dissolution of the plastic volume into small sculptured 
compartments which rise as an agitated pattern over a plain 
and dark ground on the one hand, and the geometrical 
discipline of an abstract scheme on the other hand. But either 
convention has the two-dimensioned surface for its working 
field and it is this Malayo-Polynesian symptom which had to 
offer the strongest resistance to the Indian perception of form, 
which comprises the three dimensions of space in one plastic 
volume. Java puts the full-stop to Indian art in its propa- 
gation south-eastwards. 

Surveying the extension of Indian art in the south- 
east of Asia it jroves to be colon ial-ar.L in the same sense as 
Greek art in Asia Minor or Italy. The indigenous traditions of 
the various centres of artistic production, as the Khmer style 
of Cambodia or the Malayo-Polynesian style of Java were 
either subdued or remained untouched. Buddhist, Sivait 
Visnait ideas and their corresponding images and forms 
were brought to the colonies. How readily they were 
accepted there is testified by their local taste, which in 
the Cambodia and Java is far above provincialism. 

Indian art in Java or as created by the Khmer artists 
is in a similar position as it is in the southern part 
of the motherland. There too the Dravidian population 
had a strong personal way of artistic expression. Yet this 
was overcome by the aesthetic of Northern India. The 
contact of South Asia with Indian culture dates back in 
historical times to the first Christian century for Java or even 
to the age of Asoka with regard to Eurther India. Thus the 
penetration of forms and ideas in the successive centuries 
had that leisure which is necessary for a productive 
assimilation. , 
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The propagation of Indian art, howeyer, in north and north- 
eastern direction, though historically not less fragmentary, has 
at least one cause in common. It is Indian art in the service 
of Buddhism which supports the art school of Gandhara during 
the first five centuries of the Christian era, and migrates to 
Khotan where it is traceable at the close of this period, and 
takes its way through the Turpom to the confines of China 
where it reaches its climax in the caves of Vungkong and 
Longmen and in the ninth and tenth century in the 
cave^f the thousand Buddhas at Tun Huang, while in Japan 
at the same time the Buddhist frescoes of the Kondo of 
Horiuji were painted and Eshin Sorn got inspired by Amida’s 
glory. But the most essential links of this north-eastern 
chain of Buddhist art are missing. Nepalese art is not known 
before the ninth century and the earliest Tibetan painting 
was found, in China in the caves of Tun Huang, in the 
ninth century, brought or painted there when Tun Huang was 
under Tibetan domination. 

We need not fight against the windmills of Gandhara 
which appear to European eyes so huge because their Greek 
features are so near to cherished reminiscences. The ques- 
tion for the present moment is : What did Indian art con- 
tribute to the International school of Gandh- it 

was, as Indian, Parthian, Scythian and B-omafi colonial 
workmen and traditions met there. It gave its plastic 
conception, not at once yet in the course of time, and in this 
way the syncretistic Gandhara sculpture became Indianised. 
Buddhism and local mythology moreover supplied the sculptors 
wdth Indian themes. The most ardent problem, however, 
involved in Gahdharan production is whether, as it is held up, 
t*he pictorial type of the Buddlia originated in Gandhara or 
not. The question still has to remain open. But it is remark- 
a,ble that such essential lakshmas as the mnisa and the short 

and the elongated earlolbes 
are met with in Indian sculpture of pre-Gandhara time, when 
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the representation of the Baddha was still taboo to pious Bud- 
dhists. Examples of this type are carved as detached heads single 
in lotus-medallions which adorn the railings from Bodhi Gaya; 
there a standing figure of a Dvarapala exhibits the same 
lalcshanas. There can he no doubt that these representations 
did not represent the Buddha and it is diflieult to say how 
far the lakshmias of the Mahapurusha were associated with 
these unidentified heads. In any case Indian sculpture 
was acquainted with a plastic form which is identical with 
the latter mnisa at a time when neither the bodily 
representation of the Buddha nor the Gandharan produc- 
tions had come into existence ; and so much can be said that 
these distinctly Indian bodily characteristics were not for the 
first time translated in stone in the province of Gandhara ; 
on the contrary the undulated hair of early Gandhara 
Buddhas betrays Hellenism and is against the Indian 
tradition. Similar as in the case of this iconographic 
detail is the general behaviour of the Gandhara artisans ; 
they took in every case the iconographic suggestions from 
India and as they were no longer fettered by any religious 
or artistic scruples and had the entire tradition of Hellas 
and India but also of Central Asia at their command, they 
did their best in illustrating as well as they could the stories 
and sacred heroes for which there was so much demand 
amongst the Buddhist devotees. The artistic quality of this 
market supply naturally cannot be but of the worst sort. 

The suddenness of the Indo-Hellenistic clash could not cause 
anything hut disturbance on either side. The Hellenistic 
importation on the other hand got no supply on the spot and 
its fate was to be overcome and annihilated by the living force 
of Indian art. Yet there is one scheme of composition which 
was of greatest consequence in all future arts. This is the *.,s. v 
symmetrical arrangement of the groups of divine personages! " 
for the purpose of worship. The beginning of this frontal! V- 
symmeti’y can be found already in Barhut and also in Sanchi.* t 
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There of course some symbol/or the other takes the place 
which later on is occupied hy the icon. In Gandhara 
for* the first time however those triads as Buddha with 
Brahma and Sudra are introduced and sometimes the 
donors represented in an attitude of worship are admitted 
into their circle. This strictly symmetrical form of composi- 
tion originated in Gandhara and spread from here in the 
service of the Buddhist Ohurch to the Far Bast and reached its 
height in Central Asia and Japan in the 10th century and is 
, alive in Tibet to the present day. This artistic achievement of 
Gandhara is ecclesiastic ^ .Though Indian art is 
religious and at times conventional the business spirit of a 
clerical institution was needed to invent a way of representa- 
tion where the donor could enjoy to see himself brought into 
direct contact with the object of his worship and wdiere on 
the other hand any number of new gods to be propitiated 
and any combination possible was easy to be managed. This 
economical mechanism was set into working order for the 
first time in Gandhara, This way of representation 
became the standing type for the representation of Sukhavati, 
Amitabha’s Paradise in the West. The Mandala of Tun Huang 
are based on Indian painting as far as the representation of 
human bodies is concerned. Their curved outlines betray 
Ajantesque tradition. 

A drawing on paper gives the key how such compositions 
were quickly supplied to the market. It was used as pounce ; 
the one half of the pounce is pricked the other drawn in outline. 
Variety was brought into the symmetrical monotony by a brilliant 
display of symbolic colours. The mechanisation of Buddhist art 
lead also to another way of rapid multiplication. Numberless 
Buddhas were stencilled and formed geometrical pattern; for the 
greater the number of images consecrated, the greater the 
merit of the donor. The caves of the thousand Buddhas, the 
caves of the miUio Buddha# f re this respect pure works of 
Buddhist art, in India had no special art of 
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its own. The forms were Indian and Jhe iconography Buddhi^-, 
tic. But .uprooted from the Indian soil, iconography, that is 
the prescription becomes almighty, for the creative vigour 
which soaks its strength from the soil of the motherland 
had to be left at home. Buddhistic art fostered the various 
techniques of reproduction. Olay models, stencils and pounces 
were in use and the most ancient wood-cuts known were 
current amongst the communities of Central Asia, though 
I their origin lay in the East. 

No doubt Central Asiatic art grew up in local centres 
of Buddhist worship. The forms of art Ave therefore meet 
with are Central Asiatic conglutinations of the neighbouring 
zones of art. China and India, Persia and Greece were united 
there. In this melting pot we find the Indian stuff to be 
prevalent. The principle of decoration, for instance, peculiar to 
the caves of Tun Huang is the well-known tapestry-like cover of 
^ paintings (cf. Ajanta) extended all over the walls and the ceiling. 

But the exuberant jungle of living forms has been cleared 
* aud dried up. Only what is ioonographically necessary 

I'emained and covered the walls in stereotyped order. The 
migration of Indian models into these centres of ecclesiastic 
art is indicated by several paintings and sculptures which, 
though made on the spot, keep up the Indian convention. 
These finds represent a pro vincial museum of Indian art. They 
mark movements of the Indian artistic evolution separated 
by thousand years and more. An ink-dr£iwing found at Tun 
Huang for instance, repeats in free interpretation the design 
of several reliefs of the Sanchi gateway. The crowded figures 
wdiich stand in rows and on top of one another according to 
the Indian conception of space are Indiay in spirit and ? 
construction in spite of their Chinese features and costumes ; 
and exemplify a tradition at least as remote as the Sanchi ' 
monument. 

A carved and painted wooden slab from Ming-oi Kara- 
shar introduces a new and nude type of the Buddha. The two 
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ipoiid with. tllG styl6 of sculpturo in 

iider the early Guptas, although the faces ( 

not try to hide their Mongolian origin of whi 
frank confession. But compositio] 
and modelling, the treatment o 


upper panuels eorres 
in India ui 
figures do 
lowest pannel is a 
movement, proportions 
and skin coincide with that of early Indian art where no 
.Hellenistic suggestions were accepted. 

Some temple banners from Tun H uang painted on silk, 
cotton or paper represent contemporary Bengal art as under- 
stood in Central Asia and China. The Avalokitas show differ- 
ent distances of interpretation from Bengal prototypes. The 
Bodhisattvas on the banner to the left, apart from the 
treatment of his toes and from the flower pattern on top, 
could pass for a mediocre work of that school of Bengal paint- 
ina- nf whinh onlv examules three centuries later than the 
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the flowing style of Indian garments and Mongolian flatness 
squeezes the heads into a distorted laughter. 

The achievement of the various missionary schools of 
Buddhist art in Central Asia thus has one artistic merit. 
Suhventioned by the wealth of Indian forms the local crafts- 
man was enabled to meet the demand of devotees, however, so 
extravagant in their craving for numberless figures of Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas. But as the directions to be followed w'ere all 
more or less alike, symmetry resulted as the most dignified 
but also as the cheapest and quickest way of satisfying 
the donor. Thus a specific Buddhist art came into life in 
Central Asia w'hich established the type of ecclesiastic 
art. The idiom of these paintings is Buddhistic and 
derived from Indian art-language. It achieved the refine- 
ment of an old pictorial tradition when combg to Japan ; for c, 
although Indian art brought the type of the Bufflha to perfection 
it was left to Japan to make Buddhism visualised in the myth 
of a landscape which has for its background the mood of Bhyani. 

An inscription on the Hokke Mandala w^hich was 
added at the occasion of a restoration of that Japanese picture, 
in the eleventh century does not forget to mention that this 
Mandala is a real product of India although except the 
Buddhistic composition in frontal symmetp>f^very brush stroke 
is Japanese. Yet the sacredness of the picture was enhanced by 
that suggestion, which reminded the Japanese worshipper of 
remote ages, when emperor Ming ti of China had sent for the 
to India to seek the truth about Buddhism and his 
mcbt .foijers brought back amongst other religious documen^^,Ml& 
fi rst Buddhis t image fro m ladia^ This was in the year sixt y-seven. 

The earliest trace, however, of Indian art outside India 
we find, strange to say, in a Greek wmrk of art of the first half 
in the second century B.C. It is the relief frieze from the; 
altar of Perna mmuin Asia Minor, where in the war between gods 
and giants the threefold goddess Hekate intervenes with many ; 
arms. This is the most ancient document of the gods of India' 
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with niultiplo lirohs and it is pressrved in Greek suiioundings. 
And from this time onwards we meet with Indian motives 
here and there and now and then, without any continuity hut 
brought to Europe just as pearls and precious silk, for which the 
taste of dying Eome had so much fondness. The other factor 
which eagerly seized the oriental form are the eai’iy centuries 
of Christianity, which were groping for some form adequate 
to their contents, and Indian or Persian, Syrian and Egj'ptian 
forms and symbols w'ere welcome without discrimination for the 
expression of Christianity, the oriental faith in Pi^estein lands 
which could not be satisded by Greek iilusionism and which 
could not derive any inspiration from a non-extant Jeuish art. 

A painted cloth of truly pagfin pattern rapt round the 
mummy of an early Christian lady was found in Egypt. Theie 
Bacchus triumpBs and Selene dances and all of them wore 
Buddhist halos and their Greek limbs are curved wdth the 
voluptuousness of Indian lines. The product of Egypto-Indo-| \ 
-Hellenistic design has a pagan freshness of vision. The later! / 
examples of Europeanised Indian art of the middle ages appear 
in Egypt and Byzantium, were made in the south of Prance, 
in Germany and in Ireland. The Sanchi composition of the war 
of the relics, which did not miss amongst the treasures of 
Tun Huang occms again in an ivory carving from Trier in 
Germany. The cherished motive of woman and tree, a 
leading device throughout the centuries of Indian art may be 
seen on the pulpit of the monastery at Aachen. There 
however, the female figure is changed into a male and™®*” 
plucks the grapes wdiereas the Lakshmi touched the tf^e^with 
her foot. The ivory creeper of Indian art which carried there 
its life movement ornates the Kathedra of Bishop Maximian 
from Ravenna. But it is needless to enumerate the ivory 
elephant of Charles the Great or to draw attention towards an 
ivory carving in Orleans, where Christ and various saints figure 
in the canonised scdherhif 't|i#|^.eat mirable at Cravasti. Most 
of these med|e^?d*- rMiifilscehbeS of Indian’ art lingered in 
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ivory reliefs and the material and the form might have 
come from one source. Under the Karolingian and Ottonian 
empire the Indianisation of European ecclesiastic book 
covers carved in ivory was at its height. One illustration 
may stand for the rest of them. It shows an altar in so- 
called bird’s-eye view according to Indian perspective, an 
altar-cloth -with early Indian lotus pattern, rows of worshippers 
on top of each other, the lowest row turning their faces inside 
therelief,— -all this being early Indian conventions to visualise 
the third dimension, that is, the continuity of the assembly round 
the altar. This scheme belongs to the eighth century in Europe, 
to the second century B.C. in India. It must have come to the 
West at an early date and has preserved the memory of India 
in the seclusion of an ecclesiastic tradition of work carried on 
by the medieval monks. I 

A late Mahajanist conception in a fresco from Baraklik gives 
the scheme of composition to an ivory sculpture in Germany 
representing Christ under the form of the Armenian Yima. To 
another period of Indian art belong the frescoes in the palace 
of the Pope in Avignon. There the proportion of tree and man 
and their peaceful and decorative harmony is of the same kind as 
that wdiioh accompanied the representation of prince Yessantara 
in one of the w’all paintings of Miran and is akin to the 
treatment of men and forest in early Mughal landscapes. 

The Indian element in European art was always inobtrusive 
and of no consequence. In the structure of European art it had 
the function of a loan-wmrd. It remained a name of foreign 
origin for contents wdiich had become familiar to Western 
thought. It disappeared completely with the Middle Ages. 

Kesuming we may state :--Indian form outside India 
means; full unfoldment of the national genius of South- 
east Asiatic and Polynesian races; in Central Asia it created 
the ecclesiastic type of composition for Buddhist art and 
in Europe the Indian element acted through fourteen centuries 
as a ferment in the abstract art of the middle ages. 
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In India 


Self-defence is a reaction ot the liTing organism against 
irritating or destructive intrusions from outside. ithout 
assimilation on the other hand life cannot maintain its exis- 
tence. The two processes act upon one another and keep the 

Their halance depends upon the 
Artistic production as a 
obedient to these two laws. But the mean- 

.pplied to art needs 
g out her works and 


individual vigorous 
strength inborn to the individual 
living organism is 

ing of self-defence and assimilation as a 
explanation. India, for instance, sendin 
traditions of art to East and West was free from either activity. 
There it gave itself away to any context it entered and far 
from assimilating new suggestions it accumulated them and 
carried them on from country to country and from century 
to century. Eor Indian art there was no longer immediate 
expression of an inner experience, hut it lived on its past 
and used it as store from which convenient formulse could 
be drawn. It had become petrified in the service of religion 
and commerce and needed not the protection so necessary for 
growing life. 

The earliest art we meet with in India is that of the 
Asokan age. At that time it is already fully matured so that 
its early history remains veiled by ages and its movements lie 
hidden under the cover of an unknown past. The science of 
the creative genius and its work is new. Laws and periodicity 
are not yet established, yet as far as from a comparative study 
can be judged it appears that the art of every cultural unit is 
open to extraneous influence either in its early infancy, when 
to the groping spirit who wi^^es.to express himself every form 
wherever it comes from is w:eleome for that purpose, or again 
after complete seb^,expfe|apii is reached and fatigue has 
overcome intuition. stage again . foreign forms are 
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appreciated and accepted though they cannot rejuvenate the 
senile body of art arid a fresh impetus from within is needed 
to start anew the game of self-defence and assimilation. This 
periodicity may be verified from the evolution of Greek art for 
instance which affords the best example as its beginning, its 
height and end are fully knowm. In the early stage Mediterra- 
nean and Asiatic conventions supplied the stock of forms 
to an imagination w'hich had not yet growua sui’e of its own 
trend. But after the^e external helps were assimilated and 
digested sufficient strength was gained for self-defence against 
a repetition of a similar invasion and Greek art from the 
6th to the 3rd century B. C. attained its national form which 
after having exhausted almost all resources looked round 
to the same funds which it had used centuries ago, hut neither 
freshly imported subjects nor forms could stop its decay. 

The case however of Greece is extraordinarily simple, fon 
there one well defined mentality, w^e may say one creative' 
individual, had lived its life. The evolution of Indian aft 
how^ever contains many artistic individuals and what to the 
one may have the meaning of death reveals itself with regard 
to some other as the beginning of new life. But this vicariate 
of creative unities and personalities is not peculiM to India, and 
the same rule is valid for Europe in its entim/artistic produc- 
tions. The marks of beginning or end are. set in every case 
by the dynamic power of artistic creation inherent in the 
single national units. Indian art thus passed through three 
critical ages, the Asokau and post-Mauryan age, the time df 
the Moghul Empire and the present moment. It goes without 
saying that apart from these well marked periods of foreign 
contact some minor motives linger on and ooze dowm to the 
devices of popular art and cottage industry whe're they remain 
in the vocabulary of domestic crafts throughout the centuries 
of its existence. In this way we find for instance sohie 
animal patterns as those of the heraldic two-headed bird or 
fish-tailed human figures as devices known to the teSthe. arts 
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all over Asia, Egypt and Eastern Europe and this early 
Asiatic art cannot definitely he traced to one centre only, 
though the Persian was apparently the most distinct. The 
immortal Akanthos of Greek origin on the other hand occurs 
at times as border on late medieval temple banners in Ceylon 
and the same device is to be seen on semi-Europeanised Bengal 
village architecture where it seems difficult to decide whether 
its use is due to a more recent importation or whether it linger- 
ed on as one of the hereditary motives of the unwritten 
grammar of domestic crafts. But we shall leave those un- 
essential details aside, and start from the beginning where 
mighty stones tell their message in discordant tongues. 

The lion capital from a broken pillar at Sarnath is 
witness of a complex artistic process. Eour lions there are 
united into an all-round pattern round the elongated shaft 
of the column. They rest on a round plinth where four 
wheels of the law are circumambulated by various animals, 
the elephant for instance and the buffalo. This pedestal 
with its load is superimposed to a bell-shaped flower-like bulb. 
The structure seems organic because it is powerful enough 
to overcome two discordant plastic principles. The one is 
the modelling of the lions’ bodies, that is to say, their 
artistic physiognomy. The other is the way how the bodies 
are combined in the round and how this all-sided form is 
linked to the rest of the capital. 

The striking feature of head, mane and legs of the lions is’ 
their distinct precision. How the face is kept apart in sharp 
line from the mane and how neatly but also how abruptly the 
mane ends on the legs. Inside the clear confines of every 
essential part thus formed an equally precise, sharp and abrupt 
modelling distinguishes forehead, cheeks and snout while the 
eyes, moustache^ teeth and mane are articulated by minute and 
independent single shapes. Legs and paws show the leading 
features of this kind o% sculpture in the most convincing 
way. Muscles and bones are firmly marked by high ridges 
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and an interjacent channel, and each single tendon and joint 
of the toes is as boldly represented as the carving of the claws 
is minute. The effect of this plastic treatment is a vigorous 
naturalism which perceives the living form as strained hy 
force and effort. No lassitude but also no softness is in these 
abrupt, strained and firm limbs. 

Compared with these lions the animals of the plinth are 
tame and gentle beasts whose trot is full of swiftness and 
lyrical tenderness. Tet their modelling is carefully articulated 
with regard to joints and muscles although it is obvious that 
the fleshy part is no longer hard and strained, but has that 
healthy roundness which betrays life at ease. The outlines of 
these animals in relief though characterising every smallest 
peculiarity, are as >1 a whole continuous so that they can be 
followed by our/^es in one unintenmpted gliding movement. 
If now it has to be decided whether the structure of the entire 
capital follows the artistic principle as incorporated in the lions 
on the top or that which acts in the animals of the plinth, the 
answer can be readily given. For one uninterrupted line glides 
over the angular profile of each lion and links it with the curva- 
ture of the chest bedecked wdth mane, and curves from there 
in negative way along legs and pauses in order to embrace 
in a mighty bow the angle built by the plinth. From there 
the complete succession of curves is repeated all over the floral 
capital in a more compressed and more emphasised manner. 
Thus it is established that the structural conception of the 
capital coiiicides in its continuous rounded outline with the 
plastic treatment of the animals on the plinth — while that of 
the lions in its abrupt tension stands apart though it is in- 
cluded in the general scheme. 

Keeping in mind that this capital belongs to a pillar set up 
by emperor Asoka and thus represents an official work of art 
or a work of court-artists, we shall analyse the contemporary 
sculpture which has a more intimate character. The well 
known early figure of a Taksha shall be the starting point. 
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The minute analysis of these early Indian works may seem 
tiresome yet in this way only exact knowledge can be gained 
once for ever whether, how far and in what respect Mauryan 
art and henceforth the whole of ancient Indian creation was 
indebted to or dependent' upon Persian form. No inscription 
and no written record can fully reveal this connection. The 
monuments themselves have to he consulted and they unravel 
their secrets to the observing eye. The animal representations 
on the top of the columns excepted we do not hitherto know of 
anv other contemporary sculptured animals for comparison. But 
this is irrelevant for we are not concerned with the subject 
represented, but with the way of plastic treatment. Any 
contemporary sculpture whatever be its subject wdll throw full 
light on the actual situation. 

The Yaksha figure shows a fully developed modelling 
in the round. Is it the same as that of the lion capital 
from Sarnath ? Head and arms and legs obviously are isolated 
from one another by sharp accents. Necklace and belt are 
treated as independent plastic hands laid over the modelled 
body. In so far the two sculptures under consideration fully 
agree. The naturalism also of the Yaksha figure is not 
less conspicuous than that of the lions. And yet the effect 
of the whole figure is entirely different, for every detail of 
it is shaped by a new kind of life. The treatment of the legs 
for instance, makes them, appear smooth and rounded. 
Neither the knees nor the ankles are accentuated but 
one organic movement in the found moulds them* into shape; 
The. plastic details on the other band as for instance 
ribbons and ornaments are, inspite of being well marked 
within their confines, subordinated to the main modelling 
,of the-hody , which they accompany and emphasize. They 
.have no value 6f their own and if taken from the 
body their curves , would lose all sense for they do not belong 
l3P-'t4,;,refl^t''‘rtiMmL,#f '‘the body* ..The curves of the 
pp ■.t|id-|^^ff'.^'hahd'eveii if imagined apart from 
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the lion retain their significance for they have a plastic volume 
and movement of their own. The main difference in the. 
artistic treatment of the two sculptures amounts to an/ahrupt, . 
isolated and strained modelling on the one hand and a flowing . 
and therefore connecting and relaxed modelling on the. 
other. Either of them however goes in the round with the 
difference that within the style of the lion-treatraeiit 
every part whether important or subordinate is treated 
equally as fully three-dimensional volume while within the 
style of the Yaksha figure only those parts deserve a. 
modelling in the round towards which chief attention 
has to be directed. In this way the subordinate pdrts 
emphasise those of greatest importance and this principle 
of subordinating extends equally over accessories as for example 
hair, dress and ornaments, and the sides from which the figure 
has to be seen. Thus front and side view give an impression 
of bulky roundness while — in the case of this Yaksha figure^ — 
the back view appeal’s fiat. This peculiarity however cannot 
be generalised into a statement that Indian art within its own 
resources is unacquainted with sculpture in the round and 
treats its statue as a kind of two-sided relief. Other early 
Indian statues, the Yakshini from Patna for sample, exhibit a 
view as fully rounded as the corresponding front view. 
In fact hair, back, scarf and sari display a plastic animation 
which by its assymetrical arrangement has more charm 
than the symmetrical rigidity of the front view. Moreover 
the slight bend forwards of the back view from the 
hips onwards suggests the alert movement of a youthful 
walking body while the front vietv merely stands in 
solemn symmetry. In every other respect however the 
Yakshini figure belong to the same conception of form as 
that of the Yaksha. The difference between the artistic 
treatment of ..those two figures shrinks down to almost 
naught ; if the cubic fqr^’ v^eer^^^ the lion capital 
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Derived from the same source ot piastsic lorm aie some oi 

Yakshini figures from Barhut. There however they are 
made to recline against the octagonal post so that only the 
front view is visible. But even then the plastic treatment 
remains that of a sculpture in the round. 

In sharp contrast to this Ifakshini figure stand those of 
other Yakshas and Yakshinis, Nagas and Naginis from Barhut. 
The relief pannel representing Kuvera, one of the most accom- 
plished pieces of Barhut sculpture, is governed by that smooth 
flatness of the modelled form which remains a leading feature 
of Indian sculpture up to the. Gupta age. Still the treatment 
of the Kuvera figtire from Barhut in all its novelty is impli- 
cite contained in the Yaksha figure from Parkham and the 
other statues belonging to that, class. The relation of the 
accessories to the bare body has remained unchanged while 
the flowing modelling has become emphasized. But now 
indeed the whole figure appears as if compressed between 
two plates of glass and that this flattening is achieved with 
full artistic consciousness is proved by the violent, and from 
a naturalistic point of view distorting turn, given to the hands 
joined in adoration and to the right foot turned outwards in 
the knee,, like that of an expert dancer. 

■The informations with which these early Indian sculptures 
furnish us are of greatest importance. We learn that Indian 
art in the moment when we make its first acquaintance 
passed through an artistic crisis. It had reached the height 
of one artistic evolution and was just on the way to evolve a 
new trend. 

The old tradition is represented in its best in the Yakshini 
figure from the Patna museum ; the new trend has found 
pure expression in the Kuvera figure from Barhut. This 
critical age' through which Indian art passed extends^ver the 
rule of the Maurya and Sunga Dynasties. It was the natural 
evolution ■ of a' strong- and mature art which changed its 
form according to the prevalent mood of new generations. 
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But without going into hazy interpretations, so much can he 
said that approximately one century brought about an 
evolution from the full, heavy and stabilised form modelled in 
the round, to the flattened, supple and flowing plastic. In 
either of them however continuity of an unbroken outline was 
the predominant feature. 

In this critical moment and just at its opening another 
mode of artistic expression sets in. Its best representative 
is the lion capital from Sarnath. There we find a strained 
and stagnant cubic form as peculiar to the treatment of the 
lion quartette, while the plastic treatment of the animal 
frieze in the plinth, though it shares the vigorous tension 
with the lion capital, yet has become subordinated to a 
flowing and continuous outline, just as the structure of the 
whole capital is obedient to that flowing line. The only 
discordant feature therefore is the abrupt and vigorous 
modelling of the lions which stands in strong contrast to 
the smooth and flowing treatment of all other forms whether 
fully modelled in the round as in the earlier examples or 
flattened as in the later type, Avhich may be called the Barhut 
style. This fundamental difference testifies two different kinds 
of nervous energy of the artist’s hand. It also denotes a 
different attitude towards the outside world ; it signifies an 
altogether different perception of nature. The one, that of 
the lions is bold and energetic and laden with physical 
strength; arid accordingly those aspects of the visible world 
attract its greatest interest Which ajre full of nervous vigour, 
bold, strong and commanding. The other treatment of the 
following modelling is melodious and without effort and those 
attitudes and forms of nature therefore are dear to it which 
suggest a harmonious play of forms at ease. The one means 
strain and the other repose, the one emphasises flesh and bones 
and the other suppresses either. The one sees and creates the 
living form as compressed into the forceful tension of one 
second of strained energy, the other feels and shapes the living 
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force as state of an' all-pervading movement wliicli is a1; 
rest vrithin its own activity. What lies at the root of this 
difference ? 

It is conspicuous that the animal figures which crown 
the various capitals of Asokan age are treated more or less 
in the same way. It further deserves notice that where 
similar animals are introduced in the gateways of the railing 
at Barhut or at Sanchi they have lost the vigour of brutal 
bestiality and have turned tame and gentle though clumsy 
animals. In no other connection however do we meet with 
this kind of artistic treatment while that of the liquid modelling 
abounds in all works of this and of the successive periods of 
Indian art. The Yaksha-treatment thus is entitled to be 
called purely Indian while the origin of the lion-treatment 
has its parallels and ancestors in Mesopotamifi, and this 
connection apart from being obvious through the similarity 
of form of ancient Assyrian sculpture, is also testified by 
history. The hunting scenes for instance, the animals from 
the palace of Persepolis exhibit a muscular strength, a 
tremendous vital vigour in movement even when at rest. 
The gulf which separates the early Assyrian prototypes from 
Asokan art in India is bridged over by Asoka’s rock inscription 
which were inspired by Aehaeraenian rock inscriptions as found 
in Bahistan and elsewhere. The. sculpture ther^re of the 
Asokan pillars is indebted to Mesopotamian/art. These 
pillars however are works of Court art and this being depen- 
dant largely on the will of one person, are freed from the 
necessity of creative form, as peculiar to national genius. Por 
in this ease it is not the subconscious and therefore inevitable 
intuition of the artist who is brought up in the tradition of his 
country which is at work but the artist has become a tool in the 
hands of a potentate who imposes his will on his employee. 
And it also may be that he calls foreign artists into his country 
to work according to his wish. The question however as' to 
the nationality of the artists who carved Asoka’s pillars and 
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capitals must be answered thus. Design and outline that is to 
say the. „structui'e of the capitals are Indian. With regard to 
the plinth of the Sarnatli capital it appears that an Indian 
hand endeavoured to work a. la Persian, though more or 
less freely, while the crowning part, the lions either represent a 
careful attempt of Indian artists to work in the desired 
fashion or else they are the work of Persian craftsmen 
called to India specially for this purpose. The Persian 
influence therefore in Asokan art is restricted to the capitals 
of the columns. Porms of art however carry some germs 
of contagion with them, and so capitals which pretend 
to be more or less after the court fashion, occur in Barhut 
and Saiichi in a somewhat childish and clumsy translation 
while the various winged monsters and combined animals 
which assemble so joyfully round sacred altars appear as 
Indian children of Mesopotamian or more likely Pan-Asiatic 
parentage. The Persian element in Asokan art thus is born 
in and vanishes with Asoka’s court. This is the only 
trace of foreign devices in Indian art of that age and 
inspite of Alexander’s conquest of Bactria, no trace of 
Greek art whatsoever can be discovered in pre- Christian 
time. . 

/The Persian way of modelling disappeared quickly. The 
succeeding attempt of Hellenistic provincial art to intrude 
India did not meet with more success. Gandhara as a province 
of art represents a local centre, a melting pot so to say of 
Hellenistic, Iranian and Indian forms, and the question is 
whether and how far the Hellenistic element entered the stock 
of Indian form. We must however assume two entrances 
for the import of Eoman Hellenistic forms. The one 
from the North-west frontier and from there it reached as 
far as Muttra. The other on the sea way from the South-west 
where the port of Barukacha w^as a trading centre with the 
Eoman empire. Prom there Greco-Eoman forms reached 
most probably Amaravati (on the Kistna). ■ 
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The import of Eoman arms was caused by reasons other 
than those which brought Ach£emenian forms. The Greco- 
Roman forms came along with traffic and commerce and so 
they were spread over distant monuments. But their effect on 
Indian art was as ephemeral as that of the Mesopotamian 
devices in Mauryan art. No praise has to be squandered on the 
magnificent Akanthos ornaments of Amaravati. The fact that 
they are of Greek extraction is denoted by the name but their 
vitality is as Indian as that of any lotus flower. Apart from 
the Akanthos device no pattern bears any resemblance 
with Greek form and the so-called hoaey-suckle is neither an 
Assyrian palmette nor a Greek floral motive. It is one of 
t hose , uncounted Indian ue vices vvliich, have not yet received 
a name from students of Indian art. Thc'hnodelling of the 
Euinan body oh the other hdhd deidved relatively stronger 
impetus from the treatment as practised by Greco-Roman 
artist. But here it is almost edifying to watch how the 
conventional dullness of the Gandhara academy becomes-^ 
quivering wdth the delight of youth and suppleness. The 
Mathura school of sculpture wdiich is remarkable for its tri- 
viality of vision and for its lack of originality is satisfied with 
and concentrates on the sensuous charm of forms of this world, 
and so naturally forms of the Greek type had an allurement 
for this indigenous school. The early work from Mathura 
stands stilistically in one line with Barhut, with the difference 
that it consciously exhibits the forms of the human body 
while in the Barhut School they are accepted as a matter of 
fact and do not receive special emphasis. Thus the Greek 
sensitiveness to the softness of skin and elasticity of the flesh 
were welcome to the school of Mathura which embodies ■ 
Indian plus Greek sensualism. The proportions of the figures 
however with long waist and short legs are decidedly non- 
Greek, . and -the of this naturalistic modelling is 

i^^o a cOntfibutioil side. The Mathura 
moolwas a second-ife^VJ^^pf Indiap art .^ but not because, 
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it admitted Hellenistic connections into its own repertory of 
form ; it did so because it had not a self-reliant imagination. 

The whole atmosphere however is changed in Amaravati. 
There the pliable and intensely moved modelling is Indian, 
though some faint flavour of Greece might be tasted. 
The school of Mathura thus stands for a compromise of 
Hellenistic and Indian form on the basis of an uninspired 
sensualism, while Amraoti in the 2nd century A. D. by 
digesting the imported Greek stuff achieves a perfection 
of its own which may be seen in Indian purity at the early 
parts of the railing. With these two schools Hellenism in 
Indian art disappears as thoroughly as did the Persian element 
in post-Asokan art. \ 

These two factors, the Persian and European, make their 
appearance once more at the time of the Moghuls. It is 
however worthwhile noticing that artistic traditions of no 
other country had any contact with Indian art in India. 
Egypt is out of question, but China which must have reached 
its artistic height and stood at this time in close commercial 
and religious relations with India left no trace in Indian 
art in early medieval times. Eor just at that period India 
was the giving part and was so full in its wealth that no room 
was left for any for intrusion. The situation changes only 
from the 16th century onwards when the Moghul rulers 
desired to establish an inteimational court art. For almost 
two thousand years Indian art thus maintained its integrity. 
At the beginning and at the end of that period the admission 
of foreign forms was due to the desire of the rulers with 
regard to the Persian element while Western features entered 
Indian art almost at the same time in the earlier ease un- 
invited yet called for by the Moghuls. The Moghul art paint- 
ing is an official affair just as were the capitals of Asoka’s 
columns. That sometimes idioms of Moghul painting also 
occur in Eajput pictures is no wonder as the two schools were 
so near in time and space. 
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In order ho.vever to realise to what extent and 

comhination the Indian, Persian and European todition o 
painting got fused in India it will be necessary to define the 
leading^features of the three components. The Chmesa factor 
has to be left aside, for although several Moghul paintings 

are not only influenced but practically painted a la Chinese 

and although even Eajput art, for instance the frescoea from 

Bikhaner, exhibit Chinese elements it was not the Chinese 
method of painting which was accepted but Chinese mo ives 
entered the confines of Indian art and were rendered there in 
the Indian way. Moghul art on the other hand is conspicuous 

by the versatility of pictorial methods employed.^ The 
European, the Indian and the Persian principles of painting 
intermingled in the brush of the Moghul Court artist. 

Contemporary and pure Indian painting as represented 
by the various Eajput schools has to be examined first. It relies 
on the effective contrast of coloured surfaces which are made 
distinct in bold outlines. Pavilion and men, sky and interior 
of the houses, action, movements and architecture are laid into 
one severely observed plan and the eyes of all the figures 
have to obey the same rule. Colours and outlines are the only 
means utilized in this kind of painting. The colours are bold 
in their contrast, the outlines are extremely simple and yet 
significant and what in the first moment appears to be ^ stiff- 
ness reveals itself on closer observation as the unavoidable 
round lines of Indian painting, which get full scope in the 
sitting figures while the standing ladies have to match the 
elongated niches of the pavilion into which they are placed. 
The” thinness of the pavilion moreover is due to its 
Islamic design. This work of popular art illustrates the 
tendency of the painter to tell in a clear and dignified^ nay 
about the subject which he represents, and his simple 
language is satisfied with a pictorial world which is not^ more 
' than a surface deep, for all surroundings cease to exist in the 
presence of the chief actors. This way of surface decoration 
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is Indian but it is moreover popular Indian. The horizonless 
field of the picture which is filled by the surface of one 
vision we meet throughout the world in village art and 
children’s designs. The early E<ajput pictures thus represent 
people’s art in India of the 16th century which gets its distin- 
guishing mark by the curved outline of the figures, not 
to speak of course of costume, features, architecture and the 
like. A later Hajput painting — and the difference of schools is 
here where the main features in common to all Eajput painting 
are concerned out of consideration — though far more elaborate 
and complex in design relies in its essential effect on the same 
requisites as the earlier example. Again colour surfaces 
-^within minutely defined outlines which embrace with delight 
the animated figures of the painting. But the plan of action 
has grown in width and the slanting surfaces of walls and 
floor surround the actors, while at the back on top of the gate 
a strap of landscape is inserted, where broad banana leav^ 
and distant hills with shrubs are laid in one plan and form a 
pattern which repeats in its rounded outline the curves of all 
the pots which serve Radhika for cooking. Again as in the 
previous picture the architecture and the arch represented 
are Moghul, but the way of representation is Indian, that is 
to say Rajput. 

The difference between Moghul and Rajput becomes 
apparent when similar compositions are compared. Again 
the story is told in an open courtyard with architecture 
on the sides. The slanting surfaces have become less slanting 
and the surfaces less of surfaces but looking more like illusions 
of real walls which mark the front of the house and you can 
go up the stairs and enter the hall and sit on one of the benches 
or look out of the window or you may go to the second story 
and join the peacocks or leave them and go further on 
through the long corridor which leads you right into the inner 
apartments. But it will be best if you imagine .yourself 
sitting next to the two gentlemen, for there is room enough 
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for you in the spacious hall or else if you do not "wish to 
disturb them, just take your seat on the broad brim of the 
wall or walk up and down the courtyard. This is what the 
picture wishes you to do or at least to imagine that you were 
doing, for otherwise for whom except the spectator would 
the whole illusion be got up. There was ho'wever no I’oom 
for you in Radhika’s little courtyard nor n^as there room for 
any house except for the one window from where Krishna’s 
passionate glance 'was sent forth and cut off by its direction 
the outside world and kept Radhika enclosed within his longing 
and her garden and you the spectator through the painter’s 
i?ision could steal a glance of their feelings and doings. The 
space therefore in which and the composition with the help 
of which the Rajput scene takes place are concluded within 
themselves. They represent an objectified intuition. The 
Moghul space and composition on the contrary include you, 
the third person in their scheme and in order to make you 
feel at home with what they represent, they must give you 
as complete an illusion of the actuality of the scene as possible. 
The figures represented in either of these paintings are treated 
accordingly. Radha and her companion live one sort of life 
and the rhythm of their action and the beat of their heart 
is ruled by one fate. The two men of the Moghul picture 
however show their widely different characters by physiognomy 
and expression and their dress underlines and actually 
visualises their different personalities. The figures of R.ajput 
art breathe in the thin and clear atmosphere of lines and 
only the face has a conventional and faint modelling while 
Moghul figures create the impression of living bodies dressed 
in the folds of costly materials. 

This fundamental difference of the Moghul and Rajput 
way of painting is not due to Persian influence on the Moghul 
side. In fact history alone is not to be held responsible for 
the obvious distance between the two treatments, and it is 
Wrong to conclude that because the Moghul rulers came to 
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India from Persia and also brought Persian artists with them, 
the foreign element in Moghul art must be first of all 
Persian. The Persian influence was no doubt mighty at the 
beginning of Moghul art and paintings like that of the 
Hamzah nanieh for instance are truly Indo- Persian art. Later 
however the Persian element becomes less and less conspi- 
cuous in Indian art and it is the European treatment of 
landscape and architecture, of man and space wdiich prevails. 
"Whether this European style was fostered to a greater extent 
in India itself or whether it came to India under the cloak 
of Persian paintings is difficult to decide. In any case is the 
European element in Persia for instance in the work of Riza 
Abbasi not so widely used as it is in Moghul court art. We 
must therefore first extract that what is European in Moghul 
art in order to find the proportion of Indian and Persian 
conventions as contained in the rest. "We have already seen 
that the illusion of spacious places, ample halls, massive walls 
and full round bodies is one distinct feature. Another is 
the treatment of landscape. If we recall the early Rajput 
representation, some plain dark blue colour meant landscape, 
night and vastness and timeless atmosphere of the picture. 
The latter showed more detailed features of nature as a banana 
garden and distant hills with shrubs and a pale sky on top. 
But trees, hills and sky were simply names and design within 
one surface as calm and broad as that of the blue of the 
earlier picture. No distance had removed man from nature 
and all of them shared one plan of existence and so it 
remained wherever Rajput art was untouched by foreign 
influences. But we must be aware that Rajput painting is 
not to be identified with Indian painting as a whole. It is 
nothing more but also nothing less than popular art, and 
uses the simplest means possible. The cubistic as well as 
the way of foreshortening achieved by Ajanta are completely 
forgotten. Rajput painting is just a vernacular, expression 
narrow in its expressions but nevertheless deep. The landscape 
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of a Moghul painting on the other hand is something quite new 
to India. There an attempt is made actually to surround the 
human figure so that it can move fehout and look around, and 
chains of hills beset with trees denote the distance from the main 
figure. The trees in fact are made into landmarks denoting 
distance. The smaller they are made, the greater a distance 
do they denote and their endeavour is just as absurd as that 
of their Dutch or Italian j)rototypes which had not yet solved 
the problem of perspective and overshot their new awakened 
observation of nature which taught them that the greater 
the distance the smaller the objects appear. They made 
therefore trees or building of minute size as if far away, while 
the hill which supported them appeared to be quite near. 
This incongruity of yision and knowledge peculiar to Dutch 
painting of the late 14th and early loth century was taken 
up by Italian painting where it is still to be seen in Eaphaels’ 
early work and the Indian artists, if their distance is consi- 
dered, are not to he blamed for keeping up the same treatment 
for one or two more centuries. This failure in an attempted 
illusionism with regard to landscape was brought to India 
from Europe ; in the field of architecture however Western 
perspective and the Indian conception of space were fused on 
the spot. Thus the illusionism of Moghul painting whatever 
be its source was inconsistent a priori and remained so to the 
end and the only escape from a complete artistic fiasco was 
either personal genius of an artist or else utmost possible 
Indianisation. 

The illusionism suggesting the material out of which our 
surroundings are built makes Moghul painting heavy and 
earthbound. It subdues the frail charm of the Persian form 
just as much as it hampers the melodious flow of the 
Indian tradition. The treatment of trees illustrates best the 
interference of Western with Eastern principles. The Ragini 
for instance stands on a Persian lawn surrounded by flowers 
Persian in arrangement and conception, under the shade 
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of a tree of Indian art origin, facing a group of smaller 
trees of the same artistic family while the top of the hills in 
further distance is crowned by small specimens of trees 
of European art extraction. The Persian way of treating 
plants is to show stems and branches, thin and frail, spread 
out in a motionless atmosphere and leayes and flowers 
appear as so many gems and precious stones, cut into 
minute shapes and. stuck on to the branches where they 
fit in best. The trees of Indian painting simply grow. The 
sap which circulates through the tree and links its top 
with the earth is visualised by a solid round stem from which 
the top branches ofi in a few but vigorous twigs. They are 
bent with vigour and elasticity of growth and with the burden 
of a large and abundant foliage. The European trees at least 
at a distance wear a top summarised in one outline, as 
one whole in light and shade. This Ragini picture is a museum 
of various specimens of art trees. All of them are acclima- 
tised to the atmosphere of eclectic court art and have lost much 
of their original freshness yet retained enough to denote their 
origin. The varieties however gained by cross breed are 
large in number. Persian trees for instance either remain 
intact in their fragile aloofness or else and next to it they 
suddenly grow fat and round with European modelling or at 
last they incorporate the beauty of Persian leaves and flowers 
and the European substantiality of the wood in the Indian 
vigour of growing life which makes the branches turn 
and twist in elastic curves. A painting where all the three 
factors are assembled to equal parts, sets groups of men and 
animals in a rocky landscape where tents and trees stand 
in the Indian convention of space, where rocks, derived from 
Persia are invaded by European mass and Indian agitation 
and where the single groups remind as much ofJEogier van der 
Weiden’s enjotionalism as they stand near the scenes of 
village life familiar to Rajput painting. But apart from 
that quaint mixture not much is achieved in an artistic respect, 

U 
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for the decorative, that is to say Persian display of European 
trees obstructs the construction of the landscape and the 
agitated story could be told with less expense and in a simpler 
way. 

The only rescue for Moghul painting therefore is the 
genius of an artist who as in the case of the “ Dying Man ” 
achieved a masterwork international in its artistic language 
and universal in its expressiveness. There all reminiscences 
are merged into one personal and subtle vision. The other way 
out of the whirl of imported conventions was Indianisation. 
A night scene for instance speaks of the intercourse Indian art 
had with Europe and yet no sound will be heard in the silence 
of worship and night. Though the form is mixed, the inner 
experience visualised is one and its nature is Indian. But 
Moghul painting was spoiled from the beginning. Its combi- 
nation was artificial and therefore ephemeral. Unless a unique 
genius found a solution of his own quite personal mode of 
sentiment the Indian artist even where his vision was Indian 
could not but translate it into the international court language 
of Moghul art. It was only outside the circle of Court art 
that Indian form was found for Indian contents and there 
even where European allusions — and scarcely any of Persian 
origin occur — they stand in the background and though they 
appear as additions they are neither offensive nor of much 
consequence. The episode of Moghul painting closes and with 
it the import of Persian and European forms. After centuries, 
that is, at the present moment Indian art for the third 
time opens its gates, wider than before, for East and West have 
come nearer and it means much for modern Indian art to have 
realised the crisis and knowing all forms by which it is sur- 
rounded to go on the eternal path of art in its own way. 



Ship=buildinj!: and Commerce in Ancient 

Bengal 


BY 

Tamonash Dasgupta, M.A. 

From the records, I have come across in course of 

I, 

my researches in the field of old Bengali literature, it 
shows that ship-building reached a high degree of perfec- 
tion both in regard to workmanship and efficiency in 
ancient Bengal when the sea-going ships were actively 
engaged in promoting the prosperity of the province by 
conducting commercial intercourse with various countries 
both within and outside India. 

The wood required for the construction of ships were 
teak, gamhhari, tamal, peal, jackwood, etc. But it seems, 
the wood of the fabled tree Manapaban was, however, 
best for the purpose. The name itself is poetic, signifying 
the utmost speed that a vessel would acquire if built 
with such wood. It was, however, foreign to Bengal and 
very difficult to be secured as we learn from an elaborate 
description in Bangsidas (p. 283). 

In building a vessel the first work to be done was a 
ceremony known as ‘ Darabindha ’ or thrusting of a gold 
nail (Sonarjal) to the keel (Dara) with the help of a silver 
hammer (hatur). It was done by the owner himself. 
After this ceremony, the actual work of construction was 
to begin. First a measurement of the vessel was to be 
taken. Then the keel (Barg) was to be carefully 
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constructed with which strong pieces of timber were 
joined with the help of iron-nails. Next the ‘galui’ 
(prow) was to he built. This finished the hold of a 
vessel. The deck, the patatan (pieces of timber joined to 
the keel) and the shed were also made. After these, the 
construction of helm and rudders, and decoration-work 
made the building of a ship complete. It may be noted 
that the prow took the appearance of a peacock or a Cuka 
bird or some other fancy shape specified in the works on 
art and the ships were accordingly known as “ Maur- 
panhlii,'’ “ GiiMpanlcM” etc. Mention of seven types of 
prows representing the shapes of a lion, a buffalo, a 
serpent, an elephant, a tiger and a bird, is found in old 
Sanskrit literature, such as Juktikalpataru ; see also 
Yiswakosh, Yol. X, p. 461. 

A vivid description of the construction of a vessel is 
found in Bangsidas, p. '286. An idea of this is given 
below : — 

The Lord of Ohampaka (the merchant Ohand) con- 
structed some vessels for which purpose he himself perform- 
ed the ceremony of gold nailing (Sonar-jal or jalai). The 
length of the vessel was fixed at a thousand yards (more 
than half a mile, evidently exaggerated). From the keel 
to the central deck the height was six cubits and a half 
(thirteen tal) to stabilize the equilibrium of a ship. 
The bamboo-poles for plying the vessels were also 
measured with thread. More serious work, however, com- 
menced with the construction of the hold of a ship. 
The wood ordinarily chosen for the purpose was known as 
Man apab an” noted for imparting swiftness of the wind 
to the ship on slightest wish. Yery strong pieces of 
this timber were joined together with the help of iron- 
nails. Joints were covered by soldering to avoid saline 
water corroding the iron-nails. In this way the con- 
struction of the hold was completed. When it was 
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finished the metallic sheets (pith*pat) were fitted and the 
mat doors (jhap) fixed up. Then ‘ MathciMstha,’ 
or, ‘ galui ’ (prow) was made, decorated with golden 
and silver flowers. The principal cabin was built, after 
the deck composed of wooden planks had been fitted 
up (patatan). This chief cabin (Faighar) was beautifully 
decorated with rows of artificial flower garlands. On the 
vessel the mast {Malum wood) M'as duly fitted. The 
helm (pdlwal) and its auxiliary piece of timber {jJiokdhdri) 
were also not forgotten. When these had been finished, 
a nicely ornamented shed was built on the ship. It had 
rows of ‘ clidmar ’ (chowri) and festoons of various types 
which made the vessel look pretty. T’inally, the eyes of 
the figure on the prow of the ship were bedecked with 
jewels resembling the moon. This completed the building 
of the ship. 

A similar description of ships as found in KaMkanJcan 
is given below (pp. 221-222): — 

" Seven ‘ dingas,’ or, vessels were built by Biswakarma 
and his son Barubrahma with the assistance of Hanuman. 
The mighty hero Hanuman began to saw the wood of 
various denominations such as ‘ Sdl,' ‘ tal,’ ‘ Kathdl,’ 
ypeal’ ' gamb'haod,^ and, \tamald The architect Daru- 
brahma in the meantime made the iron nails. They 
made beautiful vessels each of which were hundred 
yards in length and twenty yards in breadth. The prow 
of each resembled the head of a Makar a fish. It was 
made of ivory and the eye-balls were made of precious 
gems. First, the ship ‘ Madlmkara ’ was constructed. In 
its central part there was the ‘ raighar ’ containing 
rajdsan or, the principal cabin for the merchant. A 
nook was reserved for the helmsman and the back part 
as the strong room for keeping treasures. There was 
also the mast on the vessel. Of the jack and the 
teakwoods danda-kerwal ot ilaid oars were made and a 
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helm was fitted to the prow of each vessel. The seven 
vessels were named : — 

(i) Madhukara (the Bee)— the flagship. 

(ii) Guarekhi (its prow resembled the head of a Lion). 

(iu) Eanajaya (the Victory). 

(iv) Eanavima (the Terrible in war). 

(ff) Mahakaya (the Titanic). 

(vi) Sarvadhara (the All-container). 

(vii) Katsala (the Amusement-hall). 

The following were the principal parts of a vessel : — 

(i) Dam (helm) or patwal} 

(ii) Malumkastha (the mast). 

(m) Tala (hold). 

(iv) Mathakastha (prow). 

(r) Chhaighar (shed). 

(vi) Patatan (deck). 

(vii) Dandakerwal (Oar). 

(mii) Bangsakerwal or Dhavaji (bamboo-pole). 

(iiv) Pans (chord). 

(x) Nangar (anchor), 

(xi) Pal (sail). 

(xii) Para (Keel). 

The above names are still used to convey the meaning 
they did in ancient Bengal. It would be interesting 
for the purpose of comparative study to find out if some of 
these technical words were analogous to those used in other 
parts of India in the literature of ship-building. 

In the description, given above, we find elaborate 
details of the different parts of a ship built in those 
days. Exaggerated descriptions are, however, apparent, 
in the writings of Bijoy Gupta specially, who flourished 

■ ^ Dara in tlie present dialect oi the countryside means an oar, hut in our old 
hoohs it has oftentimes the meaning given above. 
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in the fifteenth century, when ship-huilding as an art 
was practically abandoned in Bengal. But though 
there is much of legend in the stories, the old traditions 
were not altogether lost sight of. Ships of considerable 
tonnage for commercial purposes were surely still being y 
constructed. See Kabikankan, p. 220. “ If hundred 

carpenters work for a whole year, only one vessel is 
constructed ” ; see Bangsidas, p. 285, “ sixteen hundred 
carpenters cut the branches of the ‘ Manpaban ’ tree and 
piled them up in rows”; see also Bangsidas, p. 282, “By the 
command of the king, the chief engineer Giribar and the 
admiral Gopal started with sixteen hundred carpenters.” 

The descriptions of voyages often go to show that ships 
of titanic dimensions used to be constructed in Bengal 
even if sufficient allowances are made for poetic 
exaggerations. In Bijoy Gupta we find the following : — 

“ First was launched the Madhuhara, On it the mil- 
lionaire Chand took his residence. It was followed by 
the ship called ‘JBiju-siju,’ This ship was so big that it 
broke the crooked projections of the banks levelling 
them on its way owing to its very big dimensions. Then 
sailed the Guarehhi. It was so high that the city of 
Lanka, situated a long way off, was visible from its deck. 

After it, sailed, “ Bliarar-Tatua!' All the Tamil 
people were on board this ship. It was followed by 
“ Sanklm-oTmr ” (the Shell-crowned). It was so 
gigantic a ship that its sides seemed to touch two 
opposite shores of big rivers and its bottom the 
ground under water. Next started “ AjaysJielpet ” 

(the Invincible steel-bottomed). There was arrangement 
for a big fair on it. Then could be seen the ship , 

‘ TJdaytara ’ (the Morning star) ; its length was so extra- 
ordinary that when half the portion suffered from rain, the 
other half enjoyed sunshine. Then sailed ‘ Tiathuti ’ (the 
Parrot-beaked). It was full of merchandise, such as jute 
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and coarse blankets, etc. Then followed Dhahal (the 
white). It was so big that it moved slowly and often 
stopped owing to its great bulk when it was to be set in 
motion again by sacrificing a hundred goats to propitiate 
the sea-god. Then sailed ‘ Kedar’ (the great God Siva). 
Before reaching the shore it had to be worshipped with 
incense and Tanoheipradip as is done in a temple when 
performing the evening service. Then came PalcshiraJ " 
(the Prince of birds). Many fruit trees of considerable 
size were there for use of the people on board the ship. 
Then was launched the ship “ Bhimaksha” (the fierce- 
eyed). Upon it was taken conch shells numbering fourteen 
lacs. It was followed by the vessel Smkhatali (the treasure 
of shells). Its principal parts were made of sandal 
wood. Behind it sailed the vessel ‘Ajla-Jcajla.’ It used 
to devour a hundred goats at every turn of the river 
(meaning that its size was so big that at every turn its 
motion had to be ensured by a sacrifice of hundred 
goats). Thus one by one the ships sailed with the 
merchant for Gangasagar.” 

The following description taken from Bangsidas (p. 
288) may also be noted 

“ The first vessel which Ohand launched on water 
was ‘ Madhitkara’ Its deck was filled with earth, so 
that it took the appearance of land upon which a small 
town with markets were established. The foredeck was 
reserved for worship. A tank of fresh water was not 
wanting in it with aquatic plants on its surface to keep it 
cool and with fishes of various descriptions. A vegetable 
and a flower garden completed the outfit of this wonder- 
ful ship. The merchant Chand ascertained the cost of 
this ship to be fourteen lacs of rupees as may be gathered 
from what he said to his treasurer Govinda. He further- 
more said that the merchandise on board this vessel was 
worth the same amount. 
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See also Bangsidas, p. 319 ; — 

First started Sankhachwr ^o\lo^xG^ hj “ ChJiaUgliatV' 
(the ship of wares) which was filled with earthern 
wares. Then “ Kajal-i'ekld" (Lined with collyrium), 
Durgahar ” (the Boon of Durga), and Manikymnerua ^' 
(the Diamond-crowned) sailed one after another. The last 
was so big that it had to he driven by sixteen hundred 
oarsmen. Then sailed ‘ .Scy&aZZac ’ (the favourite of the 
king), ‘Mansakhal ’ (the Royal Duck), and ‘ Sacjarfena ’ (the 
sea-foam) one behind the other. The last one was full 
of. tarail soldiers. Behind these ships came ‘ XJdaygiri ’ 
(the mountain of the rising sun) followed by “ Lakshi- 
pasha ” (the abode of the harvest goddess). In the latter 
ship the priest Subhai took rxp his residence with all the 
requisites for worshipping Hara-GauH. The next two 
vessels were “ TJdaytara” (the Morning Star) and 
“ Gangaprasad” (the Favour of the Ganges) respectively. 
The last one of the fourteen ships was the flagship termed 
“ Madhukara " (the Bee) which was the best of the lot. 
In it the merchant Chand, the lord of the fleet, established 
his quarters with his five advisers. During the voyage 
the crew sang sari songs (a kind of chorus) all the 
while.” 

Another description is given below from Kabikankan, 
p. 191 : — 

“ First was recovered from water the ship “Madhu- 
karar Its drawing-room was made of solid gold. Then 
came the turn of Durgdha7\ It was full of Gabar or sailors. 
Then came to sight the ship “ Guarekhi.” Its mast 
(Mahtmtoood) might be seen from a distance of six miles. 
Another ship which rose up was named SankhacJmr. 
It was so big that it had a breadth of eighty yards. 
Another ship named Chandrapal was also recovered 
from water. Its breadth was so great that when sailing 
its sides almost touched the , banks of the river. The 
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seventh and the last vessel was named Chhatimati which 
had a cargo of rice.” 

Inspite of the exaggerated descriptions of the poets 
that we ordinarily come across about big vessels it must 
not he construed that smaller crafts were lost sight 
of by them. We find in Bangsidas, p. 320, the follow- 
ing, “ The admiral Gopal who sailed first had with 
him forty-two small boats {hat nao). The construction 
of the river boats and sea-going ships are now precisely 
of the same type as w’e find it in the old literature, 
and the nomenclature adopted in the past was on 
the whole the same as w^e use it now. It seems that 
the sea-going vessels and the rivercrafts were built on 
the same principle. Even the other day a coasting 
vessel named Aminakhatun and its sister vessels of 
considerable tonnage, were built by a merchant of Chitta- 
gong with the help of local carpenters and mechanics 
and the method of building they adopted, appears to be 
the same as it was done in the past. The strong build 
and the high speed of these sailing ships were perhaps 
not inferior to those of similar ships used in England 
in the days of Nelson. The coincidence of keeping a 
flagship in the mercantile marine as we find to-day in the 
navy of the civilised nations is curious indeed. The num- 
bers of ships, seven and fourteen, which the merchants of 
old generally adopted in completing a fleet were perhaps 
due to the notion that these numbers were auspicious. 
Eor a fuller information about the old Bengali vessels 
reference may be made to the Eolk-Literature of Bengal, 
pp. 65, 75 and 249. 

Among the crew the following may be noted ; — 

(1) Gabar (sailors) who were of two classes. 

(«) Manjhi or Oarsmen. (5) Dari or Karnadhar 
(helmsmen). 

(2) Sutradhar (carpenter). 
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(3) Eamakar (Macksmith). 

(4) Paik (foot soldiers). 

(6) Bubari (Diver). 

(6) Mirbahar (admiral), 

(7) Karikar (craftsman of various description), 

(8) Karari (helmsman and captain). 

Gahar . — A sailor. The caste from which boatmen 
were generally recruited is still known in Bengal as Gabar. 
They were exceptionally sturdy as the term “ Gaithyar- 
gahar” applied to them, signifies great physical 
strength. The sailors used to sing a chorus called 
sari when plying their oars. See History of Bengali 
Language and Literature, p. 396. See also Satyanarayaria 
Punthi edited by Abdul Karim and Manasa Ilmigal 
poems for Gabar. The sailors were mainly East Bengal 
people. See Kabikankan, pp. 198 and 207-208. Eor 
plying vessels the used ‘Banda’ (helm), Danda 

herwaU (oars), Bangsakerwals (bamboo-poles) and Fans 
(chords). See p. 195, Kabikankan. See also Kabi- 
kankan, pp. 227, 228, 207, 229, 234, 236, 194 for Gabar, 
Kerioals, etc. 

Sutradkar (carpenter).— -Carpenters were needed for 
repairs and joining of parts; they supplied the necessary 
crew corresponding to an Engineering staff maintained 
on board a modern ship. 

Karmakdr (Blacksmith). — Blacksmiths were engaged 
in building a ship and as their services were considered 
indispensable, they were taken on board the ships. 

Pdik (foot-soldiers). — They were taken on board the 
vessels engaged in mercantile pursuits due perhaps to the 
insecurity of the age. They were engaged to protect 
the valuable merchandise against any possible attack of 
pirates or hostile foreigners. The soldiers engaged 
belonged to different countries. See Bangsidas, p. 329. 
Mention is found of the Telegu soldiers employed by 
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the Bengalis in the Manasa-mangal and the Bharma- 
mangal poems. 

Diibm'l, or divers. — They accompanied sea-going 
merchant vessels to ascertain if there was anything wrong 
in that part of a vessel which remained under the water. 
See Bangsidas, p. 329. 

Mirhahar (Admiral). — It is an abbreviation of the 
Arabic term Amir-al-Bahar meaning an admiral of a 
fleet. The admirals would accompany not only warships 
but also armed merchantmen as appears from the 
description of Chand’s voyage of trade. In Bangsidas 
we find the admiral Gopal accompanying the expedition 
of carpenters in quest of w’ood perhaps to 

protect them from any possible aggression. This 
precaution was necessary to provide against the insecurity 
of the age. 

Jlerohandise. — As for merchandise on board the 
Bengali vessels it may be said that our poets described 
them as mainly intended for export to TZdan and Singbal. 
A system of barter was genei’ally resorted to and fraud 
played by the Bengali merchants on foreigners of 
questionable civilization was a theme of our poets on 
which all of them wrote in the same strain. We find 
occasional mention of merchandise, hut the prices are 
sometimes ludicrously exaggerated, as during the time 
when these Bengali works w'ere written, sea-voyage was 
reduced to a vague tradition in which facts and fiction 
were hopelessly blended together. Still we give below'- 
two lists which no doubt contain some elements of 
truth. According to Bangsidas it was the Bengali 
merchants who introduced cocoanuts and betels in some 
foreign countries. The stories given seem, however, to 
be mere legend. 
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Items of Bengali Articles of 

merchandise. foreign countries. 

in exchange of 

. . . Ten emeralds for each leaf . 
... Ten gems. 

... Quick-silver. 

... Gorachana (a bright 
yellow pigment). 

... Pearl. 

(6) Satabari Kameswar 

{Asparagus racemostis) Musk. 


(1) Betel leaves 

(2) Betel-nut 

(3) Lime 
(4)Catechew 


(.5) Cardamom 


(7) Bruits 

(8) Vegetable roots 

(9) Pulses ... 

(10) Onions and garlics 

(11) Camphor 

(12) Water weeds ... 

(13) Dolichos gladiatus 
(Makhana) 

(14) Goats and sheep 

(15) E-adish 

(16) Dry fish 

(17) Sugarcane 


Golden bricks, bells, etc. 
Diamond. 

Corals. 

Maces. 

“ Bakhar.” 

Diamond. 

Ruby. 

Golden does. 

Ivorv. 

Sandal wood. 

Royal maces (Nabadanda 
— sign of royalty). 
Chowrie (chamar). 

Golden and silver utensils. 
Golden furniture. 
Bell-metal utensils. 


(18) Jute 

(19; "Wooden utensils 

(20) Wooden furniture 

(21) Earthenwares 

(22) Oil and clarified butter Quick-silver. 

(23) Kumkum ... Jarful of honey. 

(24<) Puppy ... String of golden bells. 

(25) Mosquito curtains, bed- 
^;:::::;:);:KVdin^fctrphsers,«|di|al|)te^ 

made of gunny cloth Silken clothes and curtains, etc. 
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See Bangsidas, p. 344, for the above list. 

B. 

Items of Bengali Articles oO 

merchandise. foreign countries. 

in exchange of 


(1) Deer 

... Horse. 

(2) “ Biranga ” 

... Clove. 

(3) Suntha 

... Tanka (a kind of wood apple, 
Feronia Elephantmi). 

(4) Ape 

... Elephant. 

(5) Pigeon 

... Sua (A bristly Caterpillar). 

(6) Pruits 

... “Jayfal.” 

(7) Bahara 

... Betel-nut. 

(8) Jute 

.... White chowrie (ehamar). 

(9) Glass 

... Emerald. 

(10) Sea salt 

... Rock salt. 

(11) Dhuti (cloth) 

... Pots. 

(12) Oystershell 

... Pearl. 

(13) Harital 

... Diamond. 

(14) “Joani.” 

... “Jira.” 

(15) “Chua.” 

... Sandal-paste. 

(16) Sheep 

... Horse. 

See Kabikankan 

Mukundaram’s Chandi Kabya, p. 


191 — Dhanapati’s exchange of merchandise in Ceylon — for 
the above list. The exchange of commodities here seems 
to be somewhat more reasonable than that to be found in 
Bangsidas. 

The Bengali merchants carried on trade with Ceylon 
and Patan in Gujrat and visited the following notable 
ports : — 

1. Puri. 

2. Kalin ga or Calingapatam. 

3. Ohilkachuli or Chicacole in Madras Presidency. 

4. Banpur. 

5. Setubandha Bameswar. 
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6. City of Lanka (in the site of Lanka Singhal or 

Ceylon). 

7. Nilacca or Laccadives. 

■8- Patan. 

One of the chief places outside India visited by the 
Bengali merchants was the Laccadives. Mention is 
made also of Tralamba, Nahut^ Aheelanha Chandrasalya 
island and island which we cannot identify but 

which undoubtedly lay outside our country. Vivid 
description of the coasting voyage of the Bengali vessels 
from Saptagrdni (an inland port of Bengal) to Patan in 
Gujrat by doubling the Cape of Comorin, is found in the 
Manasamangal poem of Bangsidas. In Chandikavya 
by Kabikankan Mukundaram we find accounts of 
mercantile adventurers of Bengal related in glowing terms. 
The lists of ports, both Indian and foreign, and the 
condition of sea-voyage tally in both these %vorks. 

In Bangsidas we meet with the following description 
of the voyage of Chand, the merchant. Inspite of fancy 
and exaggeration a rough idea of the sea-routes and ports 
may be gleaned from it. 

“ The merchant started for South Patan. There were 
great celebrations and festivities at the city of Champaka. 
Ail the ships sailed one after another ; at the head of the 
Vanguard was the admiral Gopal with forty-two small 
vessels. After leaving his own territory Chand passed the 
following places in succession — Kcmarhati, Madhyanagar, 
Pratupgarh, Gopdlpur and Rdnmagar. He then reached 
Kdlidah Sagar which he crossed leaving to the right 
Qandharvapur and to the left Birnagar, Then the 
merchant reached the mouths of the Ganges after passing 
Kameswar, Mandarerthana, Pichalta and Bambishnupuri 
one after another. At Gangasagar Chand performed 
worship and sacrificed goats. After leaving Champak- 
nagar the ships were on the voyage for five months. The 
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merchant passed through many difficult places after 
having reached the sea. He passed IJtkal and Ealinga 
on his right. Crabs, lobsters, leeches and crocodiles 
obstructed his passage through the malice of Ma7iasa 
Devi. At last the merchant reached the golden 
Lmtka surrounded by golden walls. Chand here saw 
the RalcsJima king and received his pass-port before 
proceeding further. Then he left Lanka on his right 
and passed the Malaya mountain near Cape Comorin. 
He passed also Bijorjnagar (Ceylonese ?) then ruled 
by King Ahi. The next important place which the 
merchant passed was Darasuramtirtha. Leaving this 
place the merchant reached the vast sea known as the 
NilaccaiRimk” Qxi.'b&adi of sea near Nilacca — perhaps 
Laccadives). Reaching this sea the crew felt giddy at 
the vast expanse of water and deep sound of the 
waves, big as mountains. They almost lost their way 
but through the expert direction of Captain Hulai 
the vessels were steered rightly. It was by looking to 
the stars that Dulai could keep the right course. After 
much trouble the merchant Chand and his companions 
reached the city of Datan then ruled by King 
Chandraketu. (See Bangsidas, pp. 31S-33S.) 

On Chand’s return from Patan he passed the Lacca- 
dives sea, the Vindya ranges, Lanka, Setubandha 
Rameswar, the gulfs were infested with crocodiles, 
leeches, etc., and reached Kalidahsagar where he ex- 
perienced heavy storm. (See Bansidas, pp. 396-399.) ” 

The above description leads us to think that Patan, 
once a celebrated city in Gujrat, was much frequented by 
the Bengali merchants who reached the place by sea 
crossing the Bay of Bengal, part of Indian ocean and 
the Arabian Sea. The voyage was probably a coasting 
one and Ceylon which stood mid-way between Bengal 
and Gujrat by the sea route, was a favourite place of 
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commerce for the merchants. Patan is not an inland 
city similar to that of Tamralipti or Tamluk 'which was 
once one of the greatest seaports of Bengal. 
though means a city such as Lalitpatmi yet the frequent 
mention of this particular Patan and the ■nniy leading 
to it makes us think that it is no other than the Patan 
or Soranath Patan of Gujrat and not a fanciful creation 
of our poets. 

As for the foreign countries and ports, it seems 
our merchants frequented the islands and ports of 
the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea as havealready 
been seen. AVe see the following in Bijoy Gupta’s 
Manasamangal : — 

“ O, merchant, listen. In the north King Mukteswar 
reigns. It is very difficult to comprehend the ways of his 
people. They take the seeds of pepper for rice. The 
king of the east is known as Bidya-Sanga. The greater 
the bulk of a person the more respect is shown to him. 
The people are all degraded and the social customs are in 
a most pitiable condition. Marriage laws are not at all 
strict as brothers often exchange their wives. Even 
a brother marries his sister in that land. The women 
there enjoy complete freedom and use coloured cloth 
specially to cover the breast. Caste system is not ob- 
served at all. In the 'west the people are barbarous. 
They bore their ears, show laxity of caste distinction 
and use ornaments on the neck. They do not give the 
girls in marriage unless they are sixteen and even then 
they put the mai’ried girl for some time in priest’s house 
in lieu of his fee. A married girl even keeps the house 
of her husband’s sister’s husband. In case of any issue 
being born it shares the property on both sides. ^ 

^ The peculiar customs regarding inheritance such as inheiutance of nephews 
as found in Bangs'idas are still current among the Nairs. Preserving dead bodies 
mentioned in the same work show the knowledge of Buddhistic conditions. See 
Tvpe set, p. 234. 
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Now hear the condition of Patan or the South Patan. 
Its Icing is IBikram Kesliari. The people of this land is 
very rich. They keep jars full of gems. In their land 
conch shells, j)earls, etc., are abundantly found as sea 
waves fling them frequently on the shore in particular 
phases of the moon. Even the poor there owned oysters 
and pearls.” 

The above lines though full of grotesque fiction seem 
to contain some grains of truth in them. By the north 
the poet perhaps indicates the foreign countries to 
north-east of Bengal. Prom Chittagong onwards to 
China the people are fond of taking excessive quantity 
of pepper with their meal. By the east the poet perhaps 
means the Buddhist Burma and the adjoining countries 
where owing to the influence of Buddhism, caste system 
is ignored and marriage laws are less rigorous. The 
Burmese women are very fond of coloured garments. 
Preedorn of women is also to be found in Burma. By 
the western country the poet possibly ipeans Madras 
Presidency which lies to the south-west of Bengal. 
As for Patan, it may be said that, it was a rich city as 
otherwise Bengali merchant vessels would not be described 
as visiting that place for nothing. 

See also Kabikankan, pages 195-196, for voyages of 
the Bengalees : — 

“After the performance of the proper ceremonies 
before sailing, the merchant Bhanapati passed the follow- 
ing places, — Bhowsingerghat, Matiarisafar, Chandi- 
gachha, Bolanpur, Purathan, Nabadwip, Mirzapur, 
Ambna, Santipur, Guptipara, Ula, Khishma, Mahespur, 
Pulia and Halisahar — all by the side of the Ganges. Then 
he reached the very celebrated inland port of Bengal 
known as Saptagram by the side of the Tribeni. Here the 
poet incidentally praised this port and gave it a superior 
place among the followipg ports and places (some 
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of which are Indian and some foreign) know'nto the poet. 
They are the ports of Kalinga, Trailanga, Anga, Banga, 
Gamut, Mahendra, Magadha, Maharastra, Gujrat, Bareu- 
dra, Vindhya, Pingal, Utkal, Dravir, Barh, Bijoynagar, 
Maitra, Dwaraka, Kasi, Kankhal, Kekaya, Purabak, 
Anayuk, Godabari, Gaya, Sylhet, Kamrup, Koch, Hangar, 
Trihatta, Manika, Patika, Lanka, Pralamha, Nakutta, 
Bagar, Malay (Indian), Kurukshetra, Bateswari, Ahu 
Sibatatta, Mahanatta and Hastina, etc. According 
to the poet, the merchants of the aboTe places visit 
Saptagrara but the merchants of Saptagram do never 
visit those ports and places. (These prove the exaggerated 
notion of the poet about Saptagram). 

At Saptagram the merchant took on board sufficient 
drinking water for his vovage ; then he passed some other 
places of note by the river banks such as Nimaitirtha, 
Betarah, Bagan, Kalighat, Omulinga, Chhatrabhoga, 
Kalipar, Himai, Hetagarh, Sanketamadhaba, Madanmalla, 
Birkhana, Kalahati, and Dhuligram. On the way he ex- 
perienced much storm on the river Magra. It took the 
merchant twenty days to reach the canal of Angarpur. 
Then his vessels entered the sea adjoining the country 
of the Dravidas. The first place of note was Puri 
celebrated for its temple of Jagannath. Then the mer- 
chant visited Chilkachuli, or Ohicacole. Next ports of 
note were Balighata and Banpur which were left very 
soon. Then they reached the land of the Piringhees 
(Portuguese). They passed this place stealthily at night 
as they were afraid of these people who were very 
strong for their fleet of warships which were known as 
Harmada (Portuguese Armada, the Portuguese being very ' 
strong in ships in these parts). Dhanapati then passed 
some seas infested with crabs, snakes and crocodiles, etc., 
like Chand. After much difficulty he reached Lanka. 
Before reaching Lanka Bhanapati’s vessels touched 
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Setubandha-K-ameswar and crossed Kalidaha or Black 
Sea.” 

It is peculiar that Kalidaha which Bangsidas men- 
tions to be near Bengal, Kabikankan places near Ceylon. 
It may be that any expanse of blue sea was taken 
by them to be Kalidaha. As for the mention of the 
Harmadas it may safely be said that they are matters 
of history. The Portuguese pirate vessels were for 
some time the curse of the eastern sea. 

In tlie voyage of Srimanta, sou of Dhanapati, we 
come across two islands namely, Ohandrasalya and Abar- 
tana, both lying on the way to Ceylon. We cannot 
locate these two islands as we cannot locate Banpur “ en 
route” to Chand’s voyage for obvious reasons. Though 
there is evidently much exaggeration about the size of 
the ships, it is quite probable that the ships of the 
Bengali merchants were often of enormous size, for 
enormity of size was the fashion of the time. The 
Bengali poets had some traditions of the past, to which 
they added much that they derived from their ima- 
ginations. 
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In this article we shall confine ourselves mainly to the 
testimony of the Edicts of Asoka and 
Foreword. trv to find out what that great king 
speaks about himself and his religion 
in his inscriptions on rocks, pillars and caves. Eor this 
purpose it is necessary that we should banish from our 
imagination all preconceived ideas about Asoka in order 
to keep our mind always open for new light and truth. 
We, therefore, forget that Asoka w’as a Buddhist, or that 
he was converted to Buddhism in this year or that year 
of his reign. We expect our readers should do the same 
in order to approach the subject with an unprejudiced 
mind. 

What we know is that Asoka preached his religion 
under the name of the Doctrine of 
Main tenetB of the Dhavmma, whicli, when analysed, is 

Teiigioji. * 

found to consist of a set of rules on 
moral virtues, such as — 

1. Bather and mother must be hearkened to. 

2. Teachers must be reverenced by the pupil. 

3. Bitting, courtesy must he shovsm to the relatives, 
friends, acquaintances, Brahmins and ascetics. 

4. Eespect for living creatures must be firmly estab- 
lished. (M. K. E. II, P. B. HI, etc.) 
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6. It is desirable that compassion, liberality, truth, 
purity, gentleness, and saintliness, may grow among man- 
kind. (P. E. VII.) 

6. There must be intense love of the Law of Piety, 
intense self-examination, intense obedience, intense dread 
and intense effort. (P. E. I.) 

7. Mastery over the senses, purity of mind, gratitude, 
and steady devotion are altogether indispensable. (R. E. 
TIL) 

8. Brutality, cruelty, anger, pride, and jealousy lead 
to impiety. (P. E. III.) 

And so forth . 

What we can assert at this stage is that we find nothing 
particularly Buddhistic in these rules of 
Chief characteristics conduct. Asoka has repeatedly ex- 

of the Doctrine. x 

pressed in the Edicts that his doctrine 
was meant for men of all denominations and miscellane- 
ous sects, and for the benefit of mankind in general. In 
the Pillar Edict IT he says — “My desire is that ...among 
the people various pious practices may increase.” * In 
•the Pillar Edict TI it is stated — “ I caused a scripture of 
the Law of Piety to be written for the welfare and happi- 
ness of mankind.”® Again in the Pillar Edict TII it 
occurs — “ Whatsoever meritorious deeds have been done 
by me, those deeds mankind will conform to and 
imitate.” ® Declarations of this nature are abundant in 
the Edicts of Asoka. We can thus see that the aim of 
/Asoka was to effect the moral improvement of all men 
jUrrespective of castes and ‘creeds. Moreover, even the 
most casual reader of the Edicts cannot but be impressed 
with the purely non-sectarian_j!haraoter of the doctrine 
promulgated by this great man. 

’ Janasa-cha vadbati-vividhe dhamxQaehalane, 

■ > ® Me dhannnalipi likhapita iokaga hitiasukhSj e. 

« YSni-hi-kaiu-chi mamiya sSdhaySni ka,tSnj tamdoke .aniipatipainKe tam-cha 
anuvidbiyamiti. 
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Asoka’s Law of Piety comprises, as will be evident 
from the few rules we have quoted above, certain works 
of practical morality which are not the characteristic 
features of any particular religion, but are based upon 
the choicest moral principles which form the very essence 
of all the religions of the world. This is the only reason 
which enabled Asoka to assume the position of a religious 
dictator both at home and abroad without disturbing the 
faith of other people. We can thus observe, as some 
scholars maintain, the following peculiarities of this 
universal religion— 

I. It was based upon works of practical morality. 

II. It was entirely non-sectarian. 

III. It was meant for the benefit of mankind in 
general. 

We shall now try to find out how and when did Asoka 
conceive the idea of this new religion. 

The first religious impulse of Asoka is recorded in the 
Bock Edict XIII, which deals with his 
How Asoka coneeir- coiiquest of Kalinga. That country was 

ed the idea of this 

unique faith. conquered when Asoka “ had been con- 

secrated eight years.” During the 
campaign “ one-hundred and fifty thousand persons were 
thence carried away captive, one hundred thousand were 
there slain, and many times that number died.”^ It 
was, indeed, a terrible affair, and we can easily picture 
in our imagination the awful miseries that overtook the 
inhabitants of that unfortunate country. This incident 
produced deep impression on the mind of Asoka, for it is 
recorded in the Edict that after the Kalingas had been 
annexed began his love of the Law of Dharmma. 
Herein we find recorded in unmistakable terms that 
Asoka first conceived the idea of Dharmma after the 
annexation of the Kalingas, How this idea got into Ms 

* Dr. Smith’s ilsoka, p. 185. 
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mind has also been clearly set forth in this Edict. We 
find that it was grief and repentance which fostered the 
growth of this doctrine of practical morality. The Edict 
says that Asoka felt “ remorse ” (anusochanam) and “ pro- 
found sorrow and regret’” (badham veda-hiya mataih 
gurumatam) for reasons which have been classified by 
him under two heads — 

(i) Eirstly. “ Because the conquest of a country pre- 
viously unconquered involves the slaughter, death, and 
carrying away captive of the people.” ^ 

(ii) Secondly. “ There is, however, another reason for 
His Sacred Majesty feeling still more regret, inasmuch 
as the Brahmins and ascetics, or men of other denomina- 
tions, or householders who dwell there, and among whom 
these duties are practised, (to wit), hearkening to 
superiors, hearkening to father and mother, hearkening 
to teachers (or elders), and proper treatment (or courtesy 
to) of friends, acquaintances, comrades, relatives, slaves 
and servants, with steadfastness of devotion — to these 
befalls violence (or injury), or slaughter, or separation 
from their loved ones, etc.” * 

Now, it will be seen from above that the doctrine of 
Bharmma which Asoka preached was the natural outcome 
of a repentant mind. In details it also exactly resembles 
the causes from which it originated. The first cause of 
his remorse, as described above, was that the conquest of 
a country by the force of arms was the cause of endless 
sufferings to the people, and hence he preached that “ the 
conquest thereby (by the Law of Piety) won everywhere 
is everywhere a conquest full of delight ” ^ without giving 
any cause of anguish to the people. In this way he 
clearly pointed out the difference between the two kinds 
of conquests, and established the superiority of one over 

, . ^ Dr. Smith's Asoka, p. 185. , * Dr. Smith’s Asoka p. 187, 

^ Ihkl ^ Ihid, 
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the other. But the main outlines of his doctrine he 
culled from the second cause in which he has stated the 
effect of violence on people of various denominations. 
Herein we find that he thought over the evils of conquest 
in this light that when the people are carried away 
captive or slain they cannot perform their duty of 
hearkening to father and mother, hearkening to teachers or 
elders, and so forth. In this way his attention was direct- 
ed to the domestic peace and cOrafort of the people, and 
he, therefore, laid the foundation of his Law of Piety on 
works calculated to impress upon the mind of the people 
the necessity of observing domestic relations. Accord- 
ingly, he prescribed — 

I. Father and mother must be hearkened to. 

II. Teachers must be reverenced by the pupil. 

III. Fitting courtesy must be shown to relations, friends, 
acquaintances. Brahmins and ascetics. 

IV. Respect for living creatures must be firmly estab- 
lished. 

It should be observed that Asoka has described the 
evils of conquest with reference to the sufferings of 
father, mother, teachers, elders, friends, acquaintances, 
Brahmins and ascetics. In prescribing the Law of Piety 
he has scrupulously used the same terms, as if to clearly 
point out how the tenets of his religion originated. It is 
thus quite clear that Asoka’s conception of domestic 
duties was the outcome of impulses he received from the 
horroi’s of war. If anybody did ever convert Asoka it 
was the people of Kalinga whose sufferings inspired him 
to inculcate the new doctrine for the benefit of humanity. 
We, therefore, find no justification of the legend that 
Asoka began his religious career after being converted by 
a Buddhist monk, at least Asoka does not acknowledge 
this in any of his Edicts. 
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Thus far about the origin of the conception of domes- 
tic duties included within the Law of Piety. There are 
also proofs in the Edicts themselves how the conception 
of abstract spiritual truths of the doctrine dawned upon 
Asoka. We shall no w go down to the Pillar Edict VII. 

It says — “ This thought occurred to me . By 

what means, then, can men be induced to conform ? By 
what means can men grow with the growth of the Law 
of Piety in due proportion ? By what means can I lift up 
at least some of them through the growth of that Law?”^ 
And again — “This thought occurred to me — Proclama- 
tion of the Law of Piety will I proclaim with 
instruction in that Law will I instruct ; so that men 
hearkening thereto may conform, lift themselves up, 
and mightily grow with the growth of the Law of 
Piety. Eor this my purpose proclamations of the 
Law of Piety have been proclaimed, instructions in that 
Law of many kinds have been disseminated.”^ This clear- 
ly indicates that Asoka was not indebted to any other 
person for the promulgation of the Law of Piety. He 
thought how the people could grow in Piety, and he him- 
self effected a solution of the problem by self-exertion. 
The Pillar Edict VII, further says — “ The practice of 
the Law of Piety and the conformity referred to are those 
whereby compassion, liberality, truth, purity, gentleness and 
saintliness will thus grow among mankind.”^’ This shows 
how the idea of abstract spiritual truth grew in Asoka. 

The Bock Edict XIII says that after the conquest of 
the Kalingas, which took place in his 
deaniteiy form the idea eighth regnal year, began Asoka’s 
ardent love for the Law of Piety 


of the Law of Piety. 


(dhammakamata) 


The next stage of his 


spiritual 


* Br. Smith's Asoka, p. 209, 


^ Dr. Smith’s Asoka, p, 209, 

» Ibid, p. 211. 

, * text is“-~TatS pachhS adhnnS ladheshii Kaligyeshu tive dhammavaye 
dhammakamata dhammannshathi cha devanam piyashS.” Dr, Smith has translated 
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advancement is met with in the Bock Edict YIII. 
It says that after he had been consecrated ten 
years he went towards supreme knowledge (ayaya 
sambodhim). This is a significant assertion which proves 
that the knowledge of Bharmma began to dawn upon him 
after the tenth year of his coronation. This is also sup- 
ported by the text of the M inor Bock Edict I. It is 
there recorded that for more than two-and-a-half years 
he had been a Upasaka, without attaining much success, 
then more than one year passed away, afterwards he 
joined the Samgha and attained much success within a 
period of one year.^ Now, it follows from the texts of 
these three Edicts that — 

I. Asoka became religiously disposed in the eighth 
year of his coronation. 

II. Since then two years and a half passed off, 
perhaps in thinking how best he could attain his object, 
but he could not make much progress. 

III. Towards the end of this period, say, after the 
expiry of his tenth regnal year (according to the B. E. 
VIII), or more properly when six months had elapsed 
after the tenth regnal year (according to the M. B. E. I.), 
the supreme knowledge began to dawn upon him. 
Herein we find that Asoka got the glimpse of the Law 
of Piety within a period intervening between the tenth 
and the eleventh year of his coronation. 

IV. Then, after the expiry of more than one year, i.e., 
about the twelfth year of his coronation (for, 8 + 2-|-{- 
more than one=about 12), he joined the Samgha 
and made much progress within a period of one 
year. We can thus see that the time between the 

the passage thus--“ Directly after the Kalingas had been annexed began, etc., etc.” 
(p. 185). Here we take objection to the word directly.” There is nothing in the 
text which can justify the uso of this word iix the translation. 

^ See below. 
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twelfth aad the thirteenth year of his coronation is the 
period of Asoka’s greatest activities. Here we owe an 
expianatiGn for this interpretation of the Minor Rock 
Edict I. The text of the Edict is this — “ Ekaih sava- 
chharahi satireke tu kho samvachharam yarn maya samghe 
upayite badham cha me pakamte,” Dr- Vincent Smith 
has adopted the following explanation of this passage — 
“ But a year — in fact, more than a year ago— I entered 
the Order, and since then have exerted myself strenuously.’^ 
In making this calculation start has been taken from 
the thirteenth regnal year backwards. But in the 
previous sentence wherein occurs ‘ two years and a half,” 
calculation has been made from the ninth regnal year 
forward in order to make the total period referred to some- 
where about four years. This way of calculation from 
two opposite ends is wholly unwarranted. The text of the 
Edict clearly shows that chronologically “ more than 
one year ” must come after “ two years and a half,” and 
the calculation should logically begin from the same 
starting point. But if you do so, one period overlaps 
another and the text becomes meaningless. In order to 
avoid this discomfiture recourse has been taken to the 
makeshift policy of meeting half way from the two ends. 
But the real meaning seems to be what we have stated 
above — “ Eor more than two-and-a-half years I had been 
an Upasaka without attaining much success, then more 
than one year passed away, afterwards I joined the 
Samgha and attained much success within one year.” 
The use ’ of the word Savachhararh twice in the same 
sentence can be more satisfactorily explained in this way. 
This shows that Asoka differentiated between the two 
periods one of “ more than one year ” and the other of 
“ one year,” otherwise he could have mentioned “ more 
than two years ” collectively. We can, therefore, 

* Dr. Smith’s Asoka, p. 149, 
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assume that Asoka joined the Saiiigha in the twelfth 
year of his coronation. But whatever may he the 
interpretations, it is admitted on all hands that Asoka 
“ attained to a high standard of zeal”^ about the period 
intervening between the twelfth and thirteenth year of 
his coronation. Let us now see what he actually did in 
this period. In the Rock Edict IV it is stated that he 
caused that Edict to be written when he had been conse- 
crated twelve years. In the Pillar Edict VI it occurs — 
“ when I had been consecrated twelve years I caused a 
scripture of the Law of Piety to be written for the welfare 
and happiness of mankind.” ^ There are also records of 
the gradual development of the pious efforts of Asoka. 
The Rock Edict III says — “ When I had been consecrated 
twelve years this command was issued by me : — “ Every- 
where in my dominions the subordinate officials, the 
Governor, and the District Officer must every five years 
proceed in succession on transfer, as well for their other 
business, as for this special purpose, the inculcation of the 
Law of Piety.” “ This shows that the executive officers of 
the state were at this stage ordained to include within 
their ordinary duties, the duty of preaching the new 
doctrine, which was thus an additional task thrust upon 
them. This was simply the crude beginning of a great 
work. Either the officers did not care to faithfully per- 
form this work of religious preachers, or Asoka increased 
in zeal, he was obliged within a year to create a new de- 
partment under the Dharmmamabamatras for the effective 
propagation of the Law of Piety. The Rock Edict V says 
that this step was taken when Asoka was consecrated 
thirteen years. This will show why he declared that 
within one year he made great exertions. 

* 0r. Bmitli’s Asoka, p. 27. 

= md, p. 207. 

Ibid, p. 163. 
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Comments . — We shall now make our humble attempts 
to interpret a few words andi phrases of the Edicts which 
have hitherto been the cause of much speculation. We 
have already seen that there is nothing particularly 
Buddhistic in the Laws of Dharmma Avhich ■were preached 
by Asoka. As he himself did not preach these moral virtues 
under the gixrb of Buddhism, we are not justified (I beg 
your pardon) in interpreting the Edicts in the light" that he 
was a Buddhist or that he was preaching for Buddhism. 
Attempts have hitherto been made to explain even the 
most unequivocal passages of the Edicts with the help of 
Buddhistic texts, but there are still many dark points to 
be cleared up, which will ever remain obscure so long as 
the pre-conceived idea of Asoka’s adoption of Buddhism 
is not given up. With these preliminary remarks we set 
about a task, which, inspite of our firm conviction, we 
tremble to proceed with. 

I. We take up the word Samgha of the Minor Rock 
Edict I. It has been interpreted to mean the Buddhist 
Order of Monks, but to us it appears that the word here 
means a corporate body, something like a council or 
Parliament, in which was vested the highest executive 
powers, on religious matters at least, under the govern- 
ment of Asoka. We are also of opinion that the words 
“ Vyuthena ” of the M. R. E, I., “ Samaja ” (second) of 
the R. E. I., “ Parisa ” of the R. E. Ill and “Parisayam ” 
of the R. E. VI, all refer to the same council. 

The word Samgha has been adopted from Sanskrit 
stock without any phonetic change in the Buddhist 
Scriptures. In Panini (3.3.86) we find that Samgha is 
used to mean an assemblage of persons. In Amarakosha, 
among the synonyms of this word, we find “ Anyesam 
Samajahi,” which has been interpreted by the commentator 
Bhanujidikshita to mean “ Anyesam Samgha.” We can 
thus find that the words Samgha and Samaja are 
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synonymous. The word Samaja has been used in the sense 
o£ a council even by Easiramdasa in his Mahabharata — 
“Arjjuna samaja kaila mane peye prita.” {Vide the 
edition of Mr. Oharu Chandra Banerjee, p. 1074.) That 
the words Vyutha and Praisa also mean an assemblage 
of persons is too evident to requii’e any justification. We 
thus find that the original sense of Saihgha was an associa- 
tion and in this sense it was used to mean the association 
of monks (Bhikkhu Sariigha). Though the meaning of the 
term became afterwards limited by application in the 
Buddhist scriptures, yet that is no reason why it should be 
interpreted only in that sense anywhere and everywhere 
without any reference to the context. Joining the Samgha 
means going to the hermitage of monks after forsaking 
all worldly ties. As the texts of the Edicts show that 
Asoka never did anything of the kind, it is unreasonable 
to take the word Sariigha in the sense of Buddhist monas- 
tic order. “That Asoka was both monk and monarch at 
the same time ” ' or “ that he had abdicated before he 
assumed the monastic robe ” ^ or that he made over his son 
and daughter to the Sariigha in order to acquire the 
qualification of a monk, are merely imaginary explanations 
for the purpose of proving him a Buddhist king. Dr. 
V. A. Smith has rightly observed— “ How did he manage 
to reconcile the vows and practices of a Buddhist monk 
with the duties and responsibilities of the sovereign of an 
enormous empire ? It is not possible to give a complete 
answer, but fairly satisfactory explanations can be pre- 
sented.” ® This point will never clear up so long as the 
word Samgha is interpreted in the sense of Buddhist 
monastic order. Now, look at the other side of the shield. 
We have seen that Asoka became religiously disposed after 
the eighth year of his coronation, and that since then he 

* Dr. Smith’s Asoka, p. 35. ® Dr. Smith’s Asoka, p. 35. 
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passed two years and a half without making much 
progress. Then more than one year also passed away, 
after which he joined the Sariigha and made much 
exertions. 

We can here chalk out a period of two years and a 
half of inactivity, followed by a period of more than one 
year of less activity. What Asoka actually did within 
this period of four years, seems to be this — The mind of 
Asoka changed during the conquest of Kalinga. He 
then passed about four years perhaps in silent meditation 
(as can be guessed from the mention of the period of 
inactivity in the M. il. E. I.), even without attending the 
council of ministers, as can be guessed from the statement 
that he joined the Samgha at about the twelfth year of 
his coronation. Then followed a- period of one year in 
which Asoka caused Dharmmalipi to be written, began 
to issue Edicts, entrusted executive officers with the 
duties of religious preachers, and created a new department 
under the Dharmma-mahamatras. Surely, then, this one 
year was, as has been asserted, a period of great activity. 
In order to make the point more clear we shall here take 
up the interpretation of the phrase “ Ayaya Sambodhiria ” 
of the Hock Edict VIII. 

II. Ayaya Samhodhim . — The real meaning of the 
phrase seems to be that Asoka himself became a Buddha 
after he had been consecrated ten years. We have al- 
ready pointed out that this is also supported by the text 
of the M. R. E. I. The conquest of Kalinga gave Asoka 
a religious turn of mind. He then passed two years and 
a half in meditation, when, after the tenth year of his 
coronation, more properly six months later, he solved the 
problem, and passed more than one year more in matur- 
ing the knowledge, and then he joined "the Samgha or 
council of ministers and issued commands. Let us also 
see what was the difference between the ideals of Asoka 
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Buddha and Sakya Buddha. Sakya Buddha was 
engaged in the task of solving the highly philosophical 
problem of the birth and death of man, by holding out 
Nirvana to be the only means of avoiding the miseries of 
life. But Asoka was more practical. He preached the 
Law of Piety for ensuring the social and domestic peace 
and comfort of the people of the world. In such a 
doctrine the speculation about Nirvana is quite out of 
place. It is for this reason that there is not the slightest 
reference to Nirvana in the Edicts of Asoka. He, how- 
ever, speaks of happiness in after-life, and this idea he has 
adopted from the Hindu Shastras. Moreover, there is 
another characteristic feature of the doctrine of the Law 
of Piety. We find that it does not at all contemplate the 
organisation of monks and nuns. Hearkening to father 
and mother, reverence to the elders, courtesy to friends and 
acquaintances, liberality to Brahmins and ascetics, absten- 
tion from the slaughter of living creatures, small expense 
and small accumulation, all refer to the householders but not 
to the monks. The ideals of the two saints were thus quite 
different, so one cannot be said to be the follower of the 
other. During the conquest of Kalinga, the attention 
of Asoka was directed towards the peace and comfort of 
the people. He effected a solution of the problem by his 
own exertions after he had been consecrated ten years. 
This is the meaning of the phrase Ayaya Sambodhirii. 

III. Saniaja of the Rook Edict I . — We have already 
pointed out that the words Samaja and Samgha are 
synonymous. Samaja may also mean ‘festival,’ ‘merry- 
making,’ ‘ gathering,’ ‘ association,’ etc., etc., but we are 
to find out the significance of the term as used in this 
Edict, The text is — “ Asti pi tu ekacha samaja sadhu- 
mata Devanam priyasa Priyadasino rano.” Dr. V. A. 
Smith has adopted the following rendering of the sentence 
— “Although certain merry-makings are excellent in the 
19 
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sight of His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King.” To 
us, however, the sense appears to he — “ But the king 
Priyadasi has one Samaja (referring to his Samgha) which 
is admitted to be excellent by all good men.” 

Here is recorded in unmistakable terms that Asoka 
had one Samaja or Samgha which commanded the respect 
of all good men. Here we go back to the statement that 
Asoka joined the Saihgha about the twelfth year of his 
coronation. Does it mean that this council was also 
formed by Asoka at his twelfth regnal year, which is so 
clearly expressed in the Minor Rock Edict I ? 

In the clause “ na cha samajo katayyo ” we find a 
prohibition for the holding of any association. Idha, i. e., 
in some particular place (most probably at the capital, as 
has been suggested) Asoka prohibited the slaughter of 
animals for sacrifices, thereby restricting the activities of 
the Hindus, on one hand, and also prohibited the forma- 
tion of any association on the other (perhaps putting a 
bar on the formation of Buddhist Samghas), for he found 
much offence in such gatherings. We shall take up this 
matter again when we deal with the Bhabru Edict. 

IV. Vyuthena of M. R. E. I, Parisa of R. E. Ill, 
and Parisayam of R. E. VI. That these three words 
refer to a corporate body has already been proved beyond 
doubt, but we are of opinion that they refer not to ‘ the 
body of missioners ’ but to the Assembly of Ministers 
which was formed by Asoka. The texts of these three 
Edicts show how this council worked under the guidance 
of Asoka. The concluding sentence of the M. R. E. I. 
states that that proclamation was issued by the Council 
announcing the instructions which Devanampiya gave 
them. In the Rock Edict III we find that Asoka instructs 
the Council to inculcate on the officials in the “ Accounts 
Department” the benefit of A* small expense with small 
accumulation ” The Rock Edict VI proves that the 
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Council was an executive body, wbicb worked under the 
instruction of Asoka. It farther provides for any 
emergency that might arise owing to a difference of 
opinion among the councillors with regard to some parti- 
cular order communicated to them. 

V. 7 he Bhabru Edict . — This Edict has been inter- 
preted as a sure proof of Asoka’s adoption of Buddhism, 
but we find here nothing but the formal utterance of a 
great monarch w'ho proclaimed himself as the defender 
of all faiths. "We have seen that Asoka preached a 
religion which originated with him. He also prohibited 
the formation of any association at his capital, for he 
observed much offence in such institution. This shows 
that corruptions had already crept in the Buddhist 
Samghas. It is not, therefore, unreasonable to assume 
that a time soon came when the people began to lose 
faith in Buddhism. The matter was perhaps referred to 
Asoka by the Buddhist monks, who then made this 
proclamation in defence of Buddhism. Or, it might have 
been the occasion of a sacred festival when Asoka made 
this declaration. We are accustomed to this sort of 
speech in India when a Christian Governor is invited to 
take part in the sacred functions of other sects. “ You 
know, Keverend Sirs, how far extend my respect for and 
faith in the Buddha, the Sacred Law', and the Church.” 
This is undoubtedly a mere formal utterance. Had 
Asoka been a Buddhist, what necessity had he to make 
this remark ? Does it not, then, sound somewhat like 
the speech of Mr. Bottom in the Play of Mid-Summer 
Nights Dream? The concluding sentence is very interest- 
ing. We find therein that the Edict was written so 
that the people might know his intentions. Inspite of 
that it can be asserted that the Edict was not at all meant 
for wide publicity. There is only one copy of the Edict 
now extant, and that was Also recovered from the site of 
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an old monastery. Dr. Smith has written — “ That edict was 
recorded on a boulder within the precincts of a monastery 
on the top of a hill in Rajpatana, and the presamption is 
that the sovereign was residing in the monastery when he 
issued the orders which are on record there only.” (Dr. 
Smith’s Asoka, pp. 35*36.) We cannot understand why 
such a so-called important edict was located only in one 
place, while the Rock and the Pillar Edicts were given 
wide publicity. Asoka might have resided in the monas- 
tery at that time, but when the orders were meant for the 
people in general, they should have been engraved in 
other places also, if the real intention was the teaching 
of the people. We can therefore, safely conclude that 
this was simply a formal utterance and no special import- 
ance can be attached to it. 

The Edicts of Sarnath, Kausambi and Sanchi 
prove that so great were the corruptions in the Buddhist 
Samghas that royal proclamation was found necessary to 
weed them out. The inscriptions of Rummindei and 
Nigliva and the Cave dedications to the Ajivikas, when 
read together, prove that neither of them shows any 
attachment of Asoka towards any particular faith. They 
simply prove that Asoka was a magnanimous monarch 
entirely free from the sectarian view of any kind. He 
adopted what was good in any religion, and discarded the 
evils, declaring, “ I devote my attention to all communi- 
ties, because all denorhinatiohs are reverenced by me 
with various forms of reverence. Nevertheless, personal 
adherence to one’s own creed is the chief thing in my opi- 
nion.” ^ A convert can never make such an announcement. 


^ Pillar Edict VI, Dr. Smithes Asoka, p. 208. 



On an Accumulation Droll from Eastern 

Bengal. 

Sabat Chandka Mitka, M.A. 

In my paper on “ A)i Accimulation Droll and Bliyme 
from Bihar toith Bemarks on Accumulation Drollsf 
■vvhicli has been published in The Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. LXX, Part III, No. 2, for 1901, 
pp. 99-101, I classified the Accumulation Drolls or 
Cumulative Polk-tales of “ The Old Woman and Pig 
Typef under two groups or varieties and fixed the story- 
radical of the first group or variety as follows : — 

(1) The hero asks assistance from a human being, an 
animal or an object ; but he or it refuses positively to 
aid him. 

(2) He, then, appeals successively to other human 
beings, animals or objects to punish the preceding human 
being, animal or object; but every one of them refuses 
to do so. 

(3) Pinally, some animal or object consents to punish 
the preceding animal or object, and, by so consenting, sets 
the whole train in motion, that is to say, causes each of 
the preceding human beings, animals or objects to give 
the required aid to the hero. 

^ The tosi, ill DoraiHlgrl scHpl'j’of tliis Ilhicli Cnmiilatlre Folk-tale has been 
published by mo at pp 228-232 of The Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bonibnif Yol. Yl, 
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Under the first group, I classified nine Accumulation 
Drolls or Camulative Uolk-tales of the foregoing variety 
which were known to folklorists up till then (1901). 

As an additional specimen of this variety, I published, 
in that paper, a new Cumulative Polk-tale which I had 
collected in Bihar and which may be named “The Story 
of the Parrot and the Chivk-peaP 

The leading incidents of this Bihari Accumulation 
Droll may be briefly stated as follows : — 

(1) A parrot put a chick-pea into a hand-mill for 
getting it split up. One-hcflf of the pea came out of the 
mill. But the other half stuck to the wooden pivot 
thereof. 

(2) Thereupon the parrot asked the wooden pivot 
to give him back the pea. But it refused to do so. 

(3) Thereupon the parrot asked a carpenter to split 
open the pivot. But he refused to do so. 

(4) Thereupon the parrot went to the king and 
requested him to punish the carpenter. But he refused 
to do so. 

(5) Thereupon the parrot went to the queen and 
requested her to persuade the king to punish the carpenter. 
But she refused to do so. 

(6) Thereupon the parrot went to a snake and asked 
it to bite the queen to death. But it refused to do so. 

(7) Thereupon the parrot went to a stick and asked 
it to kill the snake. But it refused to do so. 

(8) Thereupon the parrot went to the fire and asked 
it to burn up the stick. But it refused to do so. 

(9) Thereupon the parrot went to a river and asked 
it to quench the fire. But it refused to do so, 

(10) Thereupon the parrot went to the sea and asked 
it to dry up the river. The sea agreed to do so. 

(11) Thereupon every one of the preceding objects, 
aniinal and human beings agreed to render to the parrot 
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the asked-for aid whereby the latter got hack the other 
halj of the chick-pea. 

To tlie aforementioned 10 specimens of the Accumula- 
tion Drolls of the first variety, I would add the under- 
mentioned Cumulative Eolk-tale from Eastern Bengal, 
wdiich I have recently come across and of which the 
English translation (given below) is being published for 
the first time. The Bengali version of this interesting 
folk-tale is to be found in a Bengali book of nursery-stories 
from Eastern Bengal, which has been printed in Calcutta 
under the title of Timtunir Bai or “ The Book of the 
Tniituni Bird’’ di-10).^ This folk-tale is as, 

follows:— 

The Story or the Tuntcni Bird and the Barber. 

(1) A tvntuni bird [or the Indian Tailor-bird {Ortho- 
tomes suiorius)] had gone to dance upon the leaves 
of a brinjal or egg-fruit plant. While dancing there- 
upon, a thorn of this plant stuck into his body. The 
wound caused by the pricking of the thorn developed into 
a big boil. 

(2) Thereupon the bird went to a barber and 
requested him to open up his boil. 

But the barber refused to do it, saying : “ I am the 
Raja’s barber. Therefore I shall not open up your boil.” 

(3) Thereupon the bird went to the Raja and com- 
plained to him of his barber’s refusal to open up his boil, 
and requested him to punish his barber. 

Hearing the bird’s complaint against his barber, the 
1 ajri burst out into a loud guffaw and, thinking the 
complaint to be a frivolous one, did not punish the barber, 

(d) Getting very much angry at the Raja’s refusal to 
punish his barber, the bird went to a rat and said : " 0 

brother rat ! 0 brother rat ! are you at home ? ” 

^ By Sri UpentJra Kisorn RayachaudhnrT, 


The rat replied : “ Who are you ? Are you brother 

O brother! come. O brother! sit down. Let 
me brin^^ out a bedstead for you to sit upon, and serve 
yoii with a disliful of cooked rice to Oiit. 0 brother ! 
will you eat it ? ” 

The bird rejoined : “ I shall partake of your rice, 

if you will only do one thing for me.” 

The rat enquired : “ What sort of job is it ? ” 

The bird replied : “ When the Idaja will remain fast 

asleep, you should go and gnaw a hole in his fat round 
belly.” 

Hearing of this almost sacrilegious request, the rat 
bit his own tongue, touched his own ears with the hands, 
and replied, saying that he would not be able to do such 
a nasty job. 

(5) Getting very much angry at the rat’s refusal to 

gnaw a hole in the Rajii’s fat round belly, the bird Avent 
to a cat and said ; “ O brother cat ! O brother cat ! are 

you at home ? ” 

The cat Avelcomed the bird in the same way as the rat 
had done, and offered him a bedstead to sit upon, and 
a dishful of cooked rice to eat. 

The bird replied : “ I shall partake of your rice, if you 
only kill the rat.” 

The cat refused to comply with his request, saying that 
he was feeling too sleei^y to be able to do it. 

(6) Getting very much angry at the cat’s refusal to 
kill the rat, the bird Avent to a lathi (or club) and 

said . 0 broLher lathi ! 0 brother lathi ! are a'ou at 

home ?” 

The lathi AA’^eloomed the bird in the same way as the 
cat had done, and offered him a bedstead to sit upon, and 
a dishful of cooked rice to eat. 

The bird replied : ‘‘ I shall partake of your rice, if 

you Avill only give the cat a good drubbing.” ' 
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The laihi refused to comply with his request, saying 
that the cat had not done him any wrong' for which he 
deserved such, a castigation at his hands. 

(7) Getting- very much angry at the IMliFs refusal 
to give the cat a good drubbing, the bird went to the 
tire and said ; 

“ 0 brother fire ! G brother fire ! are you at home ? ” 

The fire welcomed the bird iii the same W'av as the 
lathi had done, and oifered him a bedstead to sit upon, and 
a dishful of cooked rice to eat. 

The bird replied : “ I shall partake of your rice, if you 
null only burn the tefZsL” 

The fire refused to comply v\ ith his request, saying : 
“I have burnt up so many things to-day that I am 
unable to burn up any more just now.” 

(8) Getting very much angry at the fire’s refusal to burn 
up the lathi (or club), the bird went to the sea and said : 

“ O brother sea ! 0 brother sea ! are you at home ? ” 

The sea welcomed him in the same way as the fire 
had done, and offered him a bedstead to sit upon, and a 
dishful of cooked rice to eat. 

The bird replied : “ I shall partake of your rice, if you 
will only extinguish the fire.” 

But the sea refused to comply with his request. 

(9) Getting very much angry at the sea’s refusal to 
extinguish the fire, the bird went to an elephant and said : 
“0 brother elephant! 0 brother elephant! are you at home?” 

The elephant welcomed him in the same way as the 
sea had done, and offered him a bedstead to sit upon, and 
a dishful of cooked rice to eat. 

The bird replied : “ I shall partake of your rice, if you 
will only drink up the water of the sea.” 

The elephant rejoined: “I shan’t be able to drink 
up so much water as is contained in the sea ; for, if I do 
so, my belly will burst.” 

20 
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(10) Getting very much angry at the elephant’s 
refusal to drink up the water of the sea, the bird went to a 
mosquito and said ; “ O brother mosquito! O brother 
mosquito! are you at home ? ” 

The mosquito welcomed ihe hintimi bird in the 
same way as the elephant had done, and offered him 
a bedstead to sit upon, and a dishful of cooked rice 
to eat. 

The bird replied : “I shall partake of your rice, if you 
will only sting the elephant.” 

Thereupon the mosquito very gladly agreed to perform 
this job and, summoning all the mosquitoes in the land 
to his assistance, went in a dense swarm to sting the 
elephant. 

(11) Hearing the blood-curdling buzzing of this enor- 
mous swarm of mosquitoes, the elephant got frightened 
and agreed to drink up the water of the sea. 

Thereupon the sea agreed to extinguish the fire. 

Thereupon the fire agreed to burn up the lathi. 

Thereupon the lathi agreed to give the eat a good 
drubbing. 

Thereupon the cat agi-eed to kill the rat. 

Thereupon the rat agreed to gnaw a hole in the R-aja’s 
fat round belly. 

Thereupon the Raja agreed to punish the barber. 

Thereupon the barber opened up the bird Ihmtnni’s 
boil. 

Thereupon the bird Tuntimi’s boil healed up. 

Thereupon the bird Tuntxmi [or the Indian Tailor- 
bird {Orthotomas satorivs)'] became very glad and went 
to dance and sing as before. 
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On comparing the two forogoing Accumulation Drolls 
from Bihar and Eastern Bengal, we find that the following 
incidents occur in both of them : — 


No. of incident; in tlie 
Bihtlri tale. 


No. oi' tlie corresponding incident 
in the tale from Eastern Bengal. 


i (x^ppeal to the kill g) 

7 (Appeal to the stick) 

8 (Appeal to the lire) 

9 (Ap}:)eal to the river) 


3 (Appeal to the Raja). 

6 (Appeal to the or club), 

7 (Appeal to the fire). 

8 (Appeal to the sea). 


The foregoing statement shows that out of 11 inci- 
dents in the Bihari Cumulative Eolk-tale are identical 
with 1 out of 11 incidents in the Accumulation Droll from 
Eastern Bengal. 

This similarity of one- third of the incidents of both 
the folk-tales gives rise to a presumption that, in the 
remote past, either the people of Bihar boiTowed the tale 
from the inhabitants of Eastern Bengal, or vice versa. 

But, from what I shaU presently say, it would appear 
that this presumption is quite untenable. 

From a comparison of the various Cumulative Folk- 
tales of the aforementioned first group or variety, we find 
that some of the incidents thereof, namely, the appeals 
to the stick, fire and water occur in some of them. In 
the version from the Hebrew Talmud, the stick beats the 
dog, the fire burns up the stick, and the water extin- 
guishes the fire. The same incidents also occur in the 
Accumulation Droll of “ The Old TFoman and the Crooked 
Sixpence,” and in the Sicilian variant entitled : “ Pifidda 
and Her MotlierP But there is no evidence to show 
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that the people of England and Sicily ever came into 
close contact with the people of Bihar and Eastern 
Bengal and borrowed the tales from the latter. 

Eor these reasons, we are of opinion that the afore- 
mentioned Accumulation ‘Drolls were independently 
evolved; for similar conditions of mind, feeling the same 
sort of necessity, evolve similar practices and customs 
and similar kinds of tales and stories quite independently 
of the identity of race, or of the desire to borrow other 
people’s practices and ideas. 

The foregoing folk-tale of The Tuntimi Bird and the 
Barber'' affords us an interesting glimpse of the village- 
community of rural Bengal iu the olden times. Now, Ave 
find from it that, among the members of the village- 
community, the barber was an important personage. He 
not only carried on the profession of shaving his 
co-villagers, but also acted as the village-surgeon by 
opening up and otherwise treat ing boils and abscesses. 
It is just possible that, in villages situated in the remotest 
interior of the countryside in Bengal, this personage 
plays the role of the village-surgeon even at the present 
day, just as his Bihari confrere — the Jarrhd or the native 
surgeon— does in the villages of Bihar even up to the 
present time. All this will be evident from the fact 
that, AA'hen the tunhim bird was pricked by a thorn of 
the brinjal plant and the prick developed into a big boil, 
he went to a barber to have it opened up by him. It is 
also borne out by the evidence dedueible from another 
well-known Bengali nursery-story which has been 
published and discussed by me elsewhere. ^ It is 
narrated in this folk-tale that a jackal went to eat brin jals 
or egg-fruits in a field cultivated with that luscious 

Vide itiy article On Coincidences heiireen Some Bengali dfunerij Stories and South 
Indian FolhdaUs'' in The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, LXYII, 

' Part 111, No. 2, for 1898, pp. 87-92. 
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vegetable. While eating these fruits, a thorn thereof 
entered into his nose and pained him very much. There- 
upon he went to the barber to have the thorn extracted 
by him. 

Since writing the foregoing remarks about the function 
discharged by the barber as a village-surgeon in Bengal 
and Bihar, I have come across the following passage in 
Baines’s Ethnography which has been written on the basis 
of the results of the Census (carried on during 3 901) of 
India : — 

“ The Nai, Napit, Ambattan, Mahgala, or Hajd/m, 
moreover, is usually the only person, in an merage village, 
■with any knowledge of surgery, though other castes can 
come to the rescue of a person afflicted by such ailments as 
are known to yield to charms or spells. It is this practice 
of surgery, it is to be feared, which relegates the barber 
to a social position much below the esteem he enjoys as 
an individual.”' 

From the foregoing description of the ‘ Barber Caste ’ 
as it existed throughout India during 1901, we find that 
this member of the village-community discharges the func- 
tion of a village-surgeon throughout the length and breadth 
of this land, most likely even up to the present day. 

^ mhTiography. By Sir Athelstane Baines, Sfcrassburg : Yerlag Ton Karl J. 
Trubner. 1912. Page 66. 


On a Musalmani Legend about the Sylvan 
Saint Bana-Bibiand the Tiger-deity 
Dakshina Raya. 

BY 

Saeat Ohandea Mitra, M.A. 

In my paper “ On Some Ourious Cults of Southern and 
Western Bengal’’ which has been published elsewhere/ 
I have published a folk-song ^ which is sung by the faqirs 
of the Sundarban who accompany parties of wood-cutters 
going into that forest for cutting fuel. This song is, most 
likely, sung by them in order to scare away wild beasts. 
In this folk-song, two female deities, namely, (1) the 
“ Mother-goddess ” (?rf) and (2) the “ Dame of the Dorest ” 
are mentioned. 

I stated, in that paper, that the aforementioned two 
epithets had been used in that folk-song with reference 
to some “ Sylvan Goddess ” who presided over the gloomy 
and impenetrable jungles of the Sundarban and whose 
function was to protect the wood-cutters and the Bdoyolis 
or traders in fuel from the depredations of tigers and 
other wild beasts. I further stated therein that this deity 
must be an incarnation of the terrible goddess Kali. 

I shall show, in this paper, that the aforementioned 
“ Dame of the Dorest ” (ir%-f|ffir) is not a goddess of the 
Hindu Pantheon, but is a female saint of the Musalmans 
of Lower Bengal, and that the aforementioned two epithets 
refer to her alone. 

^ Tfkt Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay , Vol. XI, pp, 43$.454. 

* Op. cit.^ pp. 440-441, 
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Now, Bano-Bibi or Bona-Bibl or, 

correctly speaking, Bana-Bibi is a female saint 

who is revered and prayed to by the lower orders of 
Musalmans living in the Twenty-four Parganas and, very 
likely, in other parts of Lower Bengal. Her devotees erect 
dargas or small mounds of earth in her honour and sacrifice 
fowls thereupon in fulfilment of vows made by them. 
They also set free fowls in honour of this saint. These 
fowls are known as “ Sana JBibl’s fowls 
It is just possible that, like other Mahomedan saints such 
as Pir Gorachand ^TkT''9rt?), Manik Pir and 

Ola Bibi this female saint is also revered and 

worshipped by the Bengali Hindus of the Twenty-four 
Parganas and, possibly, of other parts of Lower Bengal.^ 

It would further appear from the legend, which 
forms the subject-matter of this paper and is published 
below, that this female saint Bana Bibi also “keeps watch 
and ward over the forest at the command of Allaah,” that 
she is “ the mother (or protectress) of destitute persons 
and lives in the forest, and also relieves the sorrows and 
miseries of all those who invoke her assistance by 
calling her as their mother, ” and that she is “ the mother 
of all creatures living within the 18 divisions of Lower 
Bengal.” 

This legend is widely current among the Musalmans 
of the Twenty-four Parganas. It is possible that it is 
also prevalent among the Mahomedans living in the other 
districts of Lower Bengal, as would appear from the fact 
that a proverb ^ or “Like unto uncle 

Dhona or Hhonai,” in which a cruel uncle is likened to 
uncle Dhonai — the hero of this legend, is widely current 
in other parts of this province. 

^ Ola Bibi (or “ the Lady of the Flux '*) is believed by the Bengali Hindus to 
preside over cholera. 

® For the information contained in this para. I am indebted to Mr* Mabamnaad 
Sahidullah, M.A , Lecturer in Bengali, Dacca University. 
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» A metrical version, in Musalmani Bengali, of this 
legend has been composed by Munshi Bayanaddln Saheb, 
under the title of “ Bmo Bill Zahurmcma^' It vras 
written by him at Sivadaha ( ? Sealdah) on the 12th 
Bhadra 1284 B.S. It may also be the date when it was 
first printed. A revised edition of this brochure was 
printed in Calcutta in 1327 B.S.^ It is from this revised 
edition that the abstract of this legend, w’hioh is published 
below, has been made : — 

A boatman named Dhonai lived in a town called 
Kalihga. He made preparations for undertaking an 
expedition to the forest for the purpose of collecting honey 
and wax," and desired to take with him, as his companion, 
a young nephew named Dukhe who lived with his widow- 
ed mother. 

With this object in view, Dhonai went to Dukhe’s 
house and broached to him the subject that was uppermost 
in his mind. Thereupon Dukhe enquired : “ O uncle 

Dhona ! %vhere will you go to ? ” The latter replied : 
“ O Dukhe ! I have made up my mind to go on an expe- 
dition to the forest for gathering honey and wax. I want 
to take you with me as my companion. I have, therefore, 
come to you to obtain your assent to my proposal. You 
will have only to sit in the boat, beat a kettle-drum, and 
thus to spend your time happily.” 

Dukhe rejoined : “I shall always stay in the boat, 
but shall never go into the forest.” 

Dukhe’s mother, who was present while the foregoing 
conversation was proceeding, said to Dhonai: “Dukhe 
is^ a widow’s only son. He is the sole hope and stay of 
ray life. How shall I send him away with you? ” 

* Printed and published by AfSzaddin AhSmmad from No. 837-2, Upper Chitpur 
Eoady Calcutta j 

® The words used in the printed version of this legend are The 

word (wuhaf) means ^ the place where honey and wax are found.' 
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Hearing these words, Dhonai gave E/S. 2 to Hukhe s 
mother and, addressing her, said : “ Don’t be anxious.” 
Thereafter Dhonai and Dukhe went away. 

Seeing both of them go away, Dukhe’s mother cried 

out, saying 

^ II 

^ Him gfw I 

8 ^ mnt ii 

Translation. 

i and 2. “ 0 mother Bona Bibt ! Avhere art thou ? 

Dukhe, who is the (only) son of an unfortunate woman 
(like myself), is going on an expedition for gathering 
honey and wax. 

3 and 4. Thou art the mother of the destitute (and) 
the expeller {lit., destroyer) of (all) dangers. Thou 
shouldst protect my (son) Dukhe (from all dangers). 

5 and 6. O mother ! I have delivered him to thy care 
(Z*^., placed him at thy feet). 0 Bona Bibi ! (thou) shouldst 
protect (my) son (from all dangers) wherever he^ may 
he {lit., whether he be in the battle or in the forest). 

Having reached home, Dhonai got ready seven boats 

and filled them with provisions sufficient to last the whole 
period of the expedition. Then, accompanied by^ Dukhe 
and the boats’ crew, he set sail from Kalibga (or Kalihga), 

after invoicing the aid of Baya Mam. 

Haying rowed past various places, .Dhonai and ois 
party arrived at a place called Natakhali where they spent 
t^he whole night in singing and dancing to the accom- 
paniment of Dukhe’s playing on the kettle-drum. 
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WheB the day dawned, Dhonai told his servants and 
retainers : “ Let us go into the forest in search of honey 

and wax.” At the same time, he ordered Dukhe to stay 
in the boat and play on the kettle-drum while he and his 
men were away in the forest. Then, devoutly invoking 
the aid of (the godling) Dakshinera Raya (or Lakshipa 
Raya or Raya Mani), he and his retainers landed from the 
boats and went inside the forest for the purpose of 
gathering honey. 

Rhonai and his men wandered through the forest all 
the day long in search of honey, but could not find a 
single honeycomb, as the godling Raya Mani had become 
displeased with him and miraculously concealed all the 
honeycombs in the forest. After this wild-goose chase, 
they got depressed in spirit and returned to their boats in 
the evening. 

DhonM lay down in the boat without taking any food 
and drink and began to complain of his hard lot. He. 
regretted all the expense of money that had been uselessly 
thrown away, and said to himself : “ Why has the godling^ 
Rakshipera Raya (or Rakshiiia Raya) become displeased 
with me ? ” 

While Rhonai lay asleep in this disturbed state of 
mind, he dreamt a dream, in the small hours of the 
morning, wherein he saw that the godling Raya Mani had 
come to him and was sitting near his head. In this vision, 
he heard that the deity was enquiring of him as to whither 
he would go with his boats. He replied to the godling 
as follows : — 

? “ TT?? I 

^ ^ H 
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t ^ 5fTf% giTfs? II 

'Q iftH Til f%?rr ^=^5! I 

^ ^ II ” 

Translation. 

1 and 2. “ O (deity) Raya Mani (or Dakshi^ia Raya) ! 
(I) submit (the following words) for your kind considera- 
tion at (your) feet]. I have come with the boats 
for gatherng honey and wax. 

3 and 4. itccept (my) worship (and) offerings {lit., 
sacrifices) of incense. Give me seven boatloads of wax 
and honey. 

5 and 6, Having invoked your aid {lit., having 
thought of you), I have come with the boats. I know of 
no other (patron-deity) except yourself {lit., your feet). . 

7 and 8. Grant (my) prayers [lit., keep (my) words] 
by giving (me) wax and honey. Otherwise (I) shall 
die [lit., give up (my) life] before you.” 

Hearing these w^ords, Raya Mani felt compassion for 
Dhonai and said : “ I do not want any other offering 

except the sacrifice of the widow’s son Dukhe. If you 
offer him to me, I shall give you a whole marketful of 
honey ^ which I have kept reserved for you in the forest of 
Madhukhali. After offering Dukhe to me, you may lade 
your seven boats with wax and honey and go away.” 

In reply, Dhonai said : “ How can I offer you Dukhe 
as he is the only son of a widowed mother ? I shall pro- 
pitiate you wdth the offering of sheep and buffaloes. (Do 
be good enough to) grant Dukhe, who is the treasure of a 
destitute widow, as alms-offering to me.” 

• The words used in the printed version of this legend are I 
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By way of rejoinder, tlie godling Raya Mani (or 
Dakshina Raya) said: 

" I 

55T5TT ^^31^ II 
^ ¥cf I 

iq f^JIT 5^ 5TT»n ^q¥K II 

1 3fT %r ^ I 
qqf ^iqr tw qnfzqi ii 
TTW qt ^ f^m I 
^TT ^ VI^T 5T ll” 

Translation. 

1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. “(As) Raj’'a Mani (or Dakshina Raya) 
took up (his) residence in that forest, (Dhonai) worshipped 
him {lit., Raya’s feet) with various offerings, (namely), 
sugar, large sugar- wafers, soft sweetmeats (called sandesd), 
various other kinds (of sweetstuffs), incense and perfumes. 
(In this way), the boatman Dhonai worshipped (the 
godling) Raya Mani (or Dakshina Raya) on a Saturday. 

6, 7 and 8. (After the puja had been finished), Dhonai 
gathered one honeycomb and said to himself {lit,, within 
his mind): “I am offering Dukhe to you. (Now, be good 
enough to grant me permission to) lade my seven boats 
with wax and hoiiey to overflowing.” 

In response to Dhonai’s prayer, the godling Dakshina 
Raya, by means of a voice from the sky, permitted him 
to gather wax and honey from the forest. Having 
received this permission, he, accompanied by his men, went 
into the forest to collect wax and honey; while Dukhe 
stayed back in the boat and played on a kettle-drum. 

By the grace of Dakshijia Raya, Dhonai gathered seven 
boatloads of wax and honey and, then, set sail for Kedokhali 


? 

R 
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(or Eendokhali). Having arrived ' there, he moored his 
boats on a sandbank, and spent the night in sound sleep. ' 

The next morning, Dhonai ordered Hukhe to go into 
the forest for the purpose of cutting and bringing fuel. 
But the latter refused to carry out the former’s order, 
saying that one of the boatmen should be sent for the 
purpose. Thereupon Dhonai got angry and, with the as- 
sistance of his men, threw Dhukhe overboard. There- 
after he set sail with his boats homewards and arrived 
near his native village. 

As soon as Dukhe had been thrown from the boat on 
to the sandbank, Dakshina Raya (or Narayani), assuming 
the form of a gigantic tiger, whose mouth extended from 
the sky to the nether regions, whose teeth were as big as 
the rice-husking pedal and were gnashing with fury, 
whose breath was blowing through his nostrils like a 
violent tempest, whose eyes were brighter than the sun 
and the moon and were emitting flames of fire like so 
many lightning-flashes, appeared before him. Seeing this 
terrible beast, he began to quake with fear in all his 
limbs, and, thinking that his last moments had arrived, 
wept bitterly and cried out : “ 0 mother Bana Bibi ! 
come, come and save me from death at the hands of 
the tiger-shaped Dakshina Raya. You promised to me 
before that you would do this for me.” Saying this, he 
became unconscious and fell down upon the ground. 

Hearing Dukhe’s piteous cries for help, the Sylvan 
Saint Bona Bibi (Bana Bibi) appeared before him and, 
finding him lying insensible on the ground, — 

? “ WJT qf^T WTcfi f I 

or 

1 and 2. “ Pronounced the Powerful Name (of the 
Almighty) (and) breathed upon his (Dukhe’s) body, which 
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having been done, he (Dukhe) recovered his consciousness, 
rose up and sat (upon the ground).’’ 

Ther(3after, the female saint, who was the “ mother of 
the 18 divisions ” (j7Tf25C took him up on to her lap, 

and, seating herself on the sandbank at Kedokhali, said to 
him : “ O my dearest child ! do not fear anybody. Nobody 
within the 18 divisions, over which I have jurisdiction, will 
dare kill you.”* Saying this, she summoned her brother 
Jahgali to come to her. 

Hearing her summons, Jahgali, who lived within the 
18 divisions over which she had jurisdiction, armed him- 
self with a club and arrived at a place where his sister 
Bana Bibi was seated with Dukhe on her lap. Addressing 
her brother, she said : “ 0 brother ! why are you staring 
at me ? This tiger has come to kill and eat Dukhe. Do 
be good enough to expel this beast.” 

Hearing her command, Jahgali, who was the son of 
Ibrahim, took up the club in his hands and dealt the 
tiger-shaped godling Dakshiha Raya several blows on the 
latter’s head which split it open into two pieces. Getting 
frightened at this savage attack and fearing that he would 
lose his life at Jahgali’s hands, he turned tail and fled as 
fast as his legs could carry him. His assailant also gave 
him chase and ran after him till both of them arrived at 
Kumarkhali. 

^ n 

^ ^ #fT I 

8 wm it 

A # 5^111 

'Q TOT i 
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£. f fw iff 5IT IR I 

? o TrrfsTir mff ^ ii 
? ? wfent f?nlT I 

t R I'Tirr^ irg ^ STTir R 'IRft H 

I ^ ifTir ir irt: ttt?! i 

nJ 

? 8 tsfirri ^qf^cT tt ” 

Translation. 

1 and 2. Being very mucli frightened, Dakshina Eaya 
began to quake in all his limbs, and made his appearance 
before Zenda Ghazi. 

3. Badakha Ghazi Kalu, with the palms of his hands 
joined together, was (also) seated (there). 

4. In front of him were standing seven tigers. 

6, 6, 7 and 8. Shah Badakha Zenda Ghazi is the son 
of Shah Sekandar Badshah who is a favourite of God. 
(Zenda Ghazi} was seated beneath a golden canopy. The 
complexion of his body was like the colour of vermilion 
or unalloyed gold. (He was) like an image made of 
light (and emitted an effulgence like) the moon’s rays. 

9, 10, 11 and 12. Zenda Ghazi, who gave a tent which 
extended over the whole universe and who gave countless 
treasure consisting of diamonds and various other gems, 
was seated (there) like an image {lit., Murari or Krishpa) 
of beauty. Se had fourteen thousand tigers as his 
guards. 

13 and 14. (While) Kalu was fanning him {i.e. 
Zenda GhSzi) with a fan made of peacock’s feathers and 
lotus (-leaves), Hakshipa Eaya appeared before him. 

After arriving there, Dakshina Eaya fell down sense- 
less at Zenda Ghazi’s feet. Seeing the wounds on his 
person, the Ghazi uttered the Powerful Name of the 
Almighty and lightly rubbed his body with the palms 
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of his hands, ^ whereupon, the tiger-shaped deity’s 
wounds healed up at the command of God, and his head 
became flat and extended like a piece of plank. 

Thereafter the Ghazi enquired of Dakshina Raya 
about the person who had insulted and injured him thus. 
On this, the godling informed the former of the circum- 
stances under which the boatman Dhonai had offered bis 
nephew Dukhe as sacrifice to him and, as reward there- 
for, had obtained seven boatloads of wax and honey; how, 
assuming the form of a tiger, he had gone to eat Dukhe ; 
how, hearing the would-be victim’s piteous cries for help, 
the Sylvan Saint Bana Bibi had come and rescued him 
from his clutches ; and how, at the Saint’s command, her 
brother Jahgali had broken his head and chased him 
thither with a view to kill him. 

The godling further told the Ghazi : “I fear that 
Jahgali would kill me. I have, therefore, come to you 
for protection. Do be good enough to save me from death 
at Jahgali’s hands.” The Ghazi replied: “ O Dakshipa 
Raya! Do not fear. I shall certainly save you from 
death at Jangali’s hands.” Hearing these words, Raya 
Mani became comforted in mind. 

At this time, Bana Bibi’s brother Jahgali arrived 
there. Zenda Ghazi enquired of him as to why he had 
come thither. The former replied that he had been sent 
thither by his sister Bana Bibi to arrest Dakshipa Raya and 
take him to her. 

At first, the godling refused to accompany Jahgali to 
Bana Bibi’s place of residence. But the messenger 
said that, in case of non-compliance with her order, the 
deity would be visited with more condign punishment. 

’ The TTorda used in the printed rergion of this legend are ! — 
t “ 'WfWlcIUSr VfV itf^ I 
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Hearing this threat, Dakshina Eaya consented to 
go to Bana Bihl on condition that the Ghazi should 
accompany him thither. Zenda Ghazi having agreed 
to do so, all the three set out for the place where 
the female Saint was staying with Dukhe. When they 
arrived before Bana Bibi, Hakshina Raya made salaam 
to her. 

Then, addressing Bana Bibi, Zenda Ghazi said : — 

? “ TJT? I 

8 ’fgr It” 

or 

1, 2, 3, 4. “ 0 benevolent mother ! hear (what I 
say). 0 mother ! I crave this boon from your honoured 
self. Do away with your anger against DaJcshhia Maya. 
It is for this purpose that I have come to your honoured 
self.” 

Rearing these woi'ds, Bana Bibl felt compassion for 
Dakshina Maya, and said : — 

? “ ^ 31 ?: 'ssrrfH HT I 

i cIR II 

I ^WT TIT I 

8 ?IT5r ^ ll” 

or 

1, 2, 3, 4. “ I am the mother of all (who live) in the 
18 divisions (of Lower Bengal). Whoever invokes me as 
(his) mother, (all) hia sorrows (and) miseries are 
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remoTed, Do not, under any circumstances, show any 
ill-feeling whatever to whomsoever, having fallen into a 
difficulty, will call (me) as (his) mother.” 

Hearing these words, Dakshina Raya replied : — 

? “ inm i 

II 

8 ^nwr %w ^‘?ErT c!r ^ ii” 

or 

1, 2, 3 and 4. “O mother ! hear what I am saying. 
(I) am solemnly vowing thrice (before you) that who- 
ever will come to the forest (and) invoke (you) as 
(his) mother, no harm whatever will be done to him 
by me.” 

Having made this solemn promise lohich satisfied 
Bana Bibl^ Dakshina Raya and Zenda Ghazi departed 
from her presence. 

[With the remaining portion of the legend, I am not 
concerned.] 

In the foregoing legend, we find the mention of the 
undermentioned Mahomedan saints and Hindu godling : — 

( 1 ) The Musalmani female saint Rana Bibi ; 

( 2 ) the Musalmani saints Badakha Zenda Ghazi 
and Badakha Kalu Ghazi ; and ( 3 ) the Hindu tiger- 
deity or godling Dakshipa Raya or RSya Mani. 

( 1 ) As regards the female Sylvan Saint Bana Bibi, 
I have already stated before what is known to me about 
her. But, in the present state of my knowledge, it is 
impossible to say whether she was a pious Mahomedan 
lady who, by reason of her piety and devotion to Islam, 
has been canonized by being raised to the hierarchy of 
Mahomedan saints. Further researches will have to be 
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made in this direction before any definite conclusion can 
be arrived at. 

In this connection, I may state that, in many other 
parts of Northern India, “ Sylvan Goddesses,” similar to 
the Musalmani female saint Sana Bibi, are believed to 
preside over the forests and jungles. Among these may 
be mentioned the Hindu Diana — Champavati — and the 
Banaspati Ma — “the Mistress of the Wood.” It is 
believed that these goddesses protect the herdsmen and 
the huntsmen who carry on their respective avocations 
within the gloomy recesses of their sylvan domains.* 

Burther researches made by me, since the foregoing 
remarks were written, have shown that Dakshina Eaya 
was the relative and commander-in-chief of Mukuta 
Raya, Raja of Brahmannagara in the district of Jessore, 
and was, therefore, entrusted by the latter with the 
administration of the southern portion of his kingdom. 
For this reason, the former was otherwise called the 
Bhatlsmra or “ the Lord of the 18 Bhatis." 

Dakshipa Raya is believed to have been a very power- 
ful man and is reported to have slain many tigers and 
crocodiles by means of his bow and arrows, and of other 
weapons. It is further stated that, on some occasions, 
he carried on a hand-to-hand struggle with tigers and 
killed the latter. It is for this reason that he is 
worshipped to the present day as a gcdling who can 
grant his votaries immunity from the ravages of the 
tigers of the Sundarban. 

Some scholars are of opinion that the foregoing 
Musalmani legend describes, under the garb of an 
allegory, the wars of Bana Bibi with Dakshipa Raya, 
“ the Lord of the 18 Bhatis"’ It is stated that this lady 
Bana Bibi was the daughter of one Ibrahim, resident 

^ Vide my article entitled : ‘‘ The Worship of the Sylvan Goddess ” in The 

Hindustan Review (Allahabad) for March. 1917^ pp. 186-186. 
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&f Mecea, and that she, with her brother Shah Jaugali, 
came to live in the Bhatidesa, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the peasantry from the oppressions committed 
upon them by the “ BliatUvara ” Dakshina Raya. It is 
further stated that the latter was ultimately defeated 
in these wars and was obliged to acknowledge himself 
as a vassal of Bana Bibl.^ 

(2) In the account of Zenda Ghazi, as given in the 
foregoing legend, he is stated to be the son of Shah Sekan- 
dar Badshah. But it is impossible to say who this 
Sekandar Badshah or Emperor Sekandar was. 

No relationship between Zenda Ghazi and Kalu 
Ghazi is mentioned in the preceding legend. But, from 
what I shall presently say, it would appear that Kalu 
Ghazi is Zenda Ghazi’s brother. 

Zenda Ghazi or Zindah Ghazi is otherwise known as 
Ghazi Saheb. In the foregoing legend, he is stated to 
have 14,000 tigers as his guards. He is described therein as 
being a person of vermilion complexion and as seated under 
a golden canopy. His brother Kalu is described as fanning 
him with a fan made of peacock’s feathers and lotus-leaves. 
The Hindu tiger-deity or godling Dakshina Raya appears 
to be one of his subordinate officers, as would appear from 
the fact that he sought Zenda or Zindah Ghazi’s protection 
when he was assaulted and pursued by Bana Bibl’s brother 
Jahgali. 

I shall now try to find out whether any other 
account of this Mahomedan saint is contained in the 
published literature on the Ethnography of Bengal. 
I find that, in paragraph 524 of Mr. (afterwards, 
Sir Edward) Gait’s report on the Bengal Census of 1901, 


^ For a fuller account of these further researches, see mj article on “ The Cult of 
Dakshina Raya in Southern Bengal ” in The Uindustan Review (Calcutta) for January 

' wm, pp. 167471. ^ , ■■ 
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the following further information is given aoourt Zend.i 
or Zindah Ghazi: — 

Zindah GJiazi, from Zindik-i-Qhazi, ‘ Oonqiteror oj 
Infidels,’ rides on a tiger in the Sunderban, mid is the 
patron-saint of xoood-cntters, whom he is supposed to protect 
fi'Otn tigers and cx'OGodiles. He is sometimes identified 
with Ghazi Mian and sometimes wdth Ghazi Msdar. One 
Muhammadan gentleman tells me he is Badiruddin 
Shah Madai', who died in A. H. 840 fighting against the 
infidels. Songs are sung in his honour and offerings are 
made after a safe return from a journey, Hindu women 
often make vows’ to have songs sung to him if their 
children reach a certain age. His shrine is believed to be 
on a mountain called Madaria in the Himalayas,” 

Then again, it is said that Ghazi Saheb (who is 
identified with Zenda or Zindah Ghazi) and his brother 
Kalu are Musalman plx's or saints who exercised absolute 
power over all living things, and possessed the ability to 
encompass whatever they desired, and that they could 
command tigers to oome to them or to go axoay. It is 
further alleged that they used to ride on the backs oJ 
tigers and rove about in the jungles. Hence tigers are 
called “ Ghdzi’s horses.” 

In an incantation which is recited by the faqi^s of the 
Sundarban in order to exorcise away wild beasts, occur 
the two undermentioned prayers to Ghazi Saheb (or 
Zenda Ghazi) and Kalu : — 

(I) “ Ghazi Saheb. — Thou hast become &faqir. As a 
faqir, I fall at thy feet and plead. Thou hast oome to 
these jungles toith 800 tigers. I beg thee to shut the 
mouths of the tigers.” 

(II) “Kalu Thou art brother of Ghazi, and I 

salute thee in his name, and ask for thy help. If thou 

^ The Journal of the Asiatic Socieiy of Bengal^ Yol. LXXII (Part III) for 1903, 


slioulds fc inj ure me after this salutation, thou shalt die 
and hum in hell.^ ” ^ ■ . 

These two plrs are so much revered by all the 
Musalmaiis and Hindus living in that part of the 
country that, whenever any one of them wishes to go 
inside any jungle, he, first of all, bows down to the earth, 
and, joining together the palms of his hands before his 
face, mumbles the words:. “In the name of the Ghazi 
Saheb.” After performing the little act of adoration, 
he enters the forest, fully believing that this saint will 
protect him thoroughly, 

(3) Then, we come to the Hindu tiger-deity or god ling 
Dalcshina Haya or Raya Mani. From the preceding legend, 
it would appear that he also presides over the forest and 
has some control over the supply of honey and wax to 
traders. ‘ It would further appear therefrom that traders, 
who come to the forest to gather honey and wax, 
propitiate him by worshipping him on a Saturday 
with offerings of sweets, incense and perfumes. He has 
tigers as his myrmidons, for, in his threat to the ' boatman 
Dhdnai, he says that, if the latter will not offer his nephew 
Dukhe as sacrifice to him, he would sink his seven boats 
and cause him to he eaten hy tigers. He can also 
assume the shape of a tiger, and his head is stated to be 
flat and extended like a piece of plank. This Hindu 
godling appears to be a subordinate ofScer of the 
Mahomedan Saint Zenda or Zindah Ghazi or Ghazi 
Sahel).. 

. In this connection, I may further state that this godling 
Dakshina Raya or Hakshiua Thakura is also worshipped 
in the villages situated on the outskirts of the Sundarban, 
Itiider the belief that, by doing so, the villagers will obtain 
imrnuhity from the havoc committed by tigers among 
human beings and cattle. An illustration of the image of 
this godling has been published at page 105 of Vol, IH 
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of The Jounial of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

Further researches made by me, since the preceding 
remarks were written, have led me to the conclusion that 
the godling Dakshina Raya is the embodiment or imper- 
sonation of that impersonal “ power, element and 
tendency” which is believed by the low-caste Bengalis 
inhabiting the districts adjoining the Sundarban to rule 
over tigers and control their movements and activities.^ 

The preceding legend is also interesting by reason of 
the fact that it discloses tons a curious admixture of the 
Mahomedan and Hindu cults. It shows to us how a 
Musalman (the boatman Hhonai) worships a Hindu god- 
ling (Dakshiiia Raya) with Hindu rites and ceremonies, 
how this Hindu godling, having been punished and 
maltreated by a Mahomedan female Saint (Bana Bibi), 
seeks protection under a Mahomedan Saint (Zenda Ghazi), 
and ultimately acknowledges his own subordination 
to her. 

From the foregoing legend, we also get glimpses of 
the Mahomedan method of exorcism by either blowing 
over the patient’s body or by lightly rubbing his body with 
the exerciser’s hands, after uttering the Powerful Name 
of Allah. This will appear from the two undernoted 
instances thereof which have been mentioned therein. 
When I)ukhe falls down senseless, Bana Bibi utters the 
Powerful Name of God and restores him to consciousness 
by blowing over his body. When, after being seriously 
wounded by Jangali, Dakshiija Raya goes for protection to 
Zenda Ghazi, the latter cures him of his wounds by lightly 
rubbing his body with his hands, after pronouncing the 
Powerful Name of Allah. 

* Vide my article on “ The Quit of Vakshina Bdya in Southern Bengal 
Hindustan Mevieiv (Calcutta) for Januai'y 1923,. pp* 167-171. 
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In Hindu exorcism, the mantra or the text of the 
cui’e-charm also contains invocations to Hindu gods, as 
will appear from the cure-charm No. Ill (for exorcising 
away the venom of a scorpion) which has been published 
by me at pp. 225-226 of The Journal and Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (N. S.), Vol. XI, for 
1916, The recital of the mantra is accompanied by the 
exerciser’s blowing upon the affected limb. 


The Art of Writing in Ancient India 

BY 

Abinaschandea Das, M.A., Ph.D. 

Writing relates either to secular or religio us matters. 
The earliest literature of the Aryans is religious, the 
E-ig-Veclic hymns forming the oldest specimens of this 
literature. Did the Aryans know the art of writing 
when these hymns were composed ? The question is 
very difficult to answer, as there is no direct evidence to 
■prove its existence in llig-Vedic tiinos. No inscription 
on stones or metals, nor any w'riting on palm-leaves or 
barks ot the hirch-tree as old as the Rig-Vedic 
hymns is available anywhere, the last two materials of 
writing being perishable. Inscription on stones and 
metals also was not in vogue in India in very ancient 
times, and, even if it were, apart from the fact that the 
process is very cumbrous and tedious, there was a general 
prejudice against inscribing on stones and metals religious 
hymns which were considered mystic and sacred, and 
which the composers thereof felt extremely reluctant 
to give a wide publicity to. Admitting for the sake of 
argument that the Rig-Vedic Aryans knew the art of 
writing, the JR^is or Seers who composed the hymns 
may have first jotted them down on birch-barks or palm- 
leaves for the sake of their personal convenience, and for 
committing them to memory which they trusted more 
for their permanent preservation than either harks or 
leaves. Hence the utmost care was taken to cultivate the 
memory in ancient times, and to store therein everything 
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worth remembering. Msis and men of learning in ancient 
India were like so many moving libraries, and they could 
reproduce the entire hymns of the Ten Mandalas of the 
Eig-Veda without the omission of a single word, or even 
a syllable. No wonder that they attached very little 
importance to leaf or bark manuscripts. 

But the cultivation of the memory was not a peculiar 
and unique ti’ait of the ancient Indo- Aryans alone. The 
ancient Egyptians also assiduously cultivated it, although 
they had a system of writing in hieroglyphics.. The mys- 
teries of their religion could not be divulged to the lay 
public by the Egyptian priests who stored them in their 
memory, and handed them to their disciples or descendants 
from generation to generation. Says Herodotus; “Those 
Egyptians who live in the cultivated parts of the country 
are of all whom I have seen the most ingenious, being 
attentive to the improveihent of memory beyond the 
rest of mankind.” If Herodotus had also known the an- 
cient Indo-Aryans, he would doubtless have modified his 
remarks about the ancient Egyptians. 

The Patesis or Chaldean priests of yore also were 
accustomed to transmit their learning orally to their des- 
cendants. Writing about them Diodorus says : “ They 

attain not to their Knowledge in the same manner as the 
Grecians do ; for the Chaldeans learn it by Tradition 
from their Ancestors, the Son from the Father, who are 
all in the meantime free from all other publick ofiOices 
and Attendances ; and because their Parents are the 
Tutors, they both learn everything without envy, and rely 
with more confidence upon the truth of what is taught 
them ; and being trained up in their Learning from their 
childhood, they become most famous Philosophers.” ’ 
And yet the Chaldeans and the As.syrians had a system of 
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writing which was inscribed on. stones, clay-cylinders and 
brick-tablets. 

Writing was undoubtedly in vogue in ancient India 
when the Mahabharata and the Eamayana were composed. 
Eama’s name was inscribed on the ring that he sent to 
Sita through HanumSn, when the latter went to Lanka in 
search of her ^ ; and all the arrows that were discharged 
from the bows of Rama and Lalismana bore the inscrip- 
tions of their names.^ And yet Valmiki took care that 
his favourite disciples, Ku9a and Lava, committed the 
whole of the epic to memory so that they might recite it 
freely before large assemblies of learned men to the accom- 
paniment of their lyre. 

It would thus appear that the mere fact of an 
entire poem having been committed to memory does 
not necessarily and absolutely prove the non-existence 
of the art of writing. It may have existed in Ilig-Vedic 
times, though it has not been possible to preserve any 
old manuscripts of the Rig-Vedic hymns on account of the 
perishable nature of the materials on which they were 
written. “ Eor this very reason,” says. Professor Macdonell, 
“ Sanskrit MSS. older than the fourteenth century A. I), 
are rare. The two ancient materials used in India were 
strips of birch bark and palm leaves. The employment 
of the former beginning in the North-West of India, 
where extensive birch forests clothe the slopes of the 
Himalaya, gradually spread to Central, Eastern and 
Western India The oldest known Sanskrit MS. written 

^ RdmAijana, Bk. V, 36. 2 : 

Rama., Bk. V, 21. 23 

Sit’S!’ I 

Bamanuja explains the lagfc word as cl'til’HWV, 1 
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on birch bark dates from the fifth eentuiy A, D., and a 
Pali MS. in Kharousthi which became known in 1897 is 
still older, bat the use of this material doubtless goes 
back to far earlier days. Thus we have the statement 
of Quintus Curtins that the Indians employed it for 
writing on at the time of Alexander. The testimony of 
classical Sanskrit authors, as well as of Alberuni, shows 
&at leaves of birch brndc (bhurfa pattra) were also 
regularly used for letter- writing in early medigeval 
India.” * 

“ The first example of a palm-leaf Sanskrit MS.,” says 
Professor Macdonell, “ belongs to the sixth century 

A. D. It is preserved in Japan, but there is a facsimile 
of it in the Bodleian Library. According to the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hiouen Thsang, the use of the 
palm leaf was common all over India in the seventh 
century; but that it was known many centuries earlier 
is proved by the fact that an inscribed copper-plate, 
dating from the first century A. B. at the latest, imitates 
a palm leaf in shape.” 

From the abundance of birch-barks available in the 
. Himalaya, my .surmise is that this material Avas most 
probably used for writing in Eig-Vedie times, if, of course, 
the art of AAudting existed in those days. The palm tree 
originally belongs to Southern India which Wiis separated 
from the Punjab or Sapta Sindhu (as it used to be called) 
by a sea and a desert in the Pleistocene period when 
probably some of the hymns of the Rig- Veda were 
composed.* It should further be noted that there is no 

^ Macclonell’s Hist, of SansTc. Lit^ p. 18. 

® Macdoneirs Hint, of S'ansJc. Lit, P* 18. 

® Mr, V. B. Ketlcar of Poona has proved by asbronomical calculations that the 
Gangetifi Sea and the Sea covering a large part of Rsjpufcana lasted down to 7,500 

B. C. Hence no migration of any plant of Southern India into the Punjab w'a 
possible before this date. 
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mention of the palm tree in the Eig-Veda. Hence it is 
extremely probable that the ancient Aryans -were not 
acquainted with it, nor did they use its leaves as 
material for writing. The only material available 
was the birch-bark which would, therefore, be used for 
writing. Troui the fact that even to this day, any 
mcmtm intended for a. Kcwaoa or amulet has got to be 
written on birch-bark in red ink, or ink made from 
saffron or musk, it can be safely inferred that these 
were in all probability the original materials for writing 
down the Vedic mcmirm in ancient times. The custom of 
Avritingon palm-leaf may have been borrowed in compara- 
tively recent times from Southern India where the leaf 
is still in extensive use for writing both manuscripts and 
letters leaf). As is Avell known, the characters 

are scratched in on the leaves Avith a stilus, and "subse- 
quently blackened by soot or charcoal being rubbed into 
them.” 

“ The actual use of ink (the oldest name of which is 
masM)” says Professor Macdonnel, “ is proved for the 
second century B. C. bj'^ an inscription from a Buddhist 
relic mound, and is rendered very probable for the fourth 
century B, C. by the statement of Nearchos and Quintus 
Gurtius.” ‘ The word kalama (reed-pen) was borroAved 
from the Greek kulanws, the Sanskrit equivalent being 
lelchani. As the birch-bark and palm-leaf MSS. Avere 
held together (as they are still done) by a cord drawn 
through a hole in the middle, they were known by the 
name of r/raiMa (knot), which is used in the sense of 
" book.” 

The rock and pillar inscriptions of A9oka are 
the earliest records of Indian Avriting ; but Avriting 
had certainly existed long before the time of Acoka. 

’ MiuAloneD’s Hitit, of San&l’. Lit,, p. 19* 

.V '' ■ " ' ■ 



It was in vogue at the time of Ghandra Gupta and 
Alexander’s invasion of India, as distinctly stated by 
Quintus Curtius. It is true that Megasthenes speaks 
about the ignorance of the art of writing among the 
Hindus. But Mr. Vincent Smith rightly says that this 
statement is erroneous, as many of the apparent discre- 
pancies in the Greek accounts of India are due to the 
fact that different authors refer to different parts of the 
country, and general statements about India are always 
misleading. According to him, the middle of the seventh 
century B. C. was “ a period of progress, marked by 
the development of maritime commerce and a diffusion 
of a knowledge of the art of writing.” ' Like Dr. Biihler, 
he ventures the opinion that the art of writing was 
probably introduced by merchants on the south-western 
coast as early as the eighth century B. C., and that the 
knowledge of the art seems to have gradually sjiread 
to the north where it became generally known in the 
seventh century B. C. I, however, beg to differ from 
this view. The merchants in question were undoubtedly 
the Phamicians, but, as I have elsewhere proved,” they 
Avere the descendants of the Panis of the Big- Veda, who 
had been the merchants par excellence in ancient India, 
and had left Sapta-Sindhu or the Punjab in post- 
Eig-Vedic times for the Malabar and Coromondal coasts 
of Southern India w^hence they emigrated to Mesopotamia 
and afterw^ards to Phoenicia on the Syrian coast, founding 
there a flourishing colony of their own. As merchants, they 
must have used a script in India, which w^as probably an 
abbreviated and practical form of the script then current 
among the Indo-Aryans, and this script of the Phoenicians 
afterwards furnished the basis of the Greek alphabet and 
writing. Dr. Birhler has shown that of the two kinds of 

^ Yincent Smith’s Early Hhiory of India 

- RigmTedic India, Yol. I, Chap. XL 
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sci'ipt' Iciiowii ill aacient India, the one called Kharoitdhi, 
which was employed in G^ndhara from the fourth century 
B.G. to 200 A.D., was borrowed from Aramaic type of 
Semitic writing in use during the fifth century B.G., and 
used to be written from inght to left like its original ; 
while the other ancient Indian script, called Jirahmi, 
which is written from left to right, is ^‘the true national 
writing of India, because all later Indian alphabets are 
descended from it, however dissimilar many of them may 
appear at the present day.” ' So far, I)r. Biihler’s opinion 
is undoubtedly correct. But he seems to indulge in fjincy 
Avhen he surmises that this script was introduced into 
India about 800 B.G. by traders coming by way of 
Mesopotamia, simply because it is “based on the oldest 
Northern Semitic or Phoenician type, represented on 
Assyrian weights and on the Moabite stone, which dates 
from 890 B.G.” This wrong surmise is undoubtedly 
based on the wrong theory that the Phoenicians were 
originally a Semitic people, which, however, they ivere not, 
though their amalgamation with the Semitic races among 
whom they lived was so complete as to obliterate all traces 
of the original Aryan type to which they had belonged, 
^fhey retained, however, much of Aryan culture, and some 
of the Aryan Gods, viz., Ouranus and Baal (? «;•««« and 
Villa). Is it not, therefore, more likely that in their 
migrations from Sapta-Sindliu to the south-western 
coasts of India, to Mesopotamia and Syria, the ancestors 
of the Phccniciaiis, i. e., the Panis of the Eig-Veda, took 
with them a practical and abbreviated form of the 
Brahmi script which was the original national script 
of the ancient Indo-Aryans, and left relics of it in all 
their colonies than that they brought the script to India 
from Mesopotamia and Phoenicia about 800 B.G. ? The 

* E($t. oj Bans}, Lit,, p. 15. 
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very etymology of the word Bralimi proves that the script 
was so called, because it was employed at first in writing 
down the Vedic verses or the Vedas, which were known 
as Brahma. The sacred character of the script is also 
proved by the appellation, Bemt Nagari, applied to its 
later developed form. Whatever may be the views of 
European scholars on the subject, we cannot certainly 
admit that the Brahmi script was brought to India from 
abroad. The probability, as I have just pointed out, 
rather lies ail the other way, viz., that it was taken out by 
the Panis iu a modified and practical form to far-off 
Mesopotamia and Phoenicia. It should be noted here that 
while the Semitic symbols are only tw^enty-two in number, 
the full Brahmi alphabet consists of forty-six letters. 
This is the alphabet w’hich is recognised in the great Sans- 
krit Grammar of Panini who flourished prior to Buddha 
about the seventh century B.O., and not in the fourth 
century B.O., as is wrongly held by Max Miiiler, Dr. Bilhler 
and Prof. Maedonnel. As Prof. Macdonell i-ays : “It 
(the Brahmi alphabet ) not only represents all the sounds 
of the Sanskrit language, but is arranged on a thoroughly 
scientific method, the simple vowels (short and long) 
coming first, then the diphthongs, and lastly the conso- 
nants in uniform groups according to the organs of speech 
with which they are pronounced. Thus the dental 
consonants appear together as t, th, d, dh, n, and the 
labials as ph, b, hh, m. We, Europeans, on the other 
hand,' 2,500 years after, and in a scientific age, still 
employ an alphabet which is not only inadequate tq re- 
present all the sounds of our languages, but even 
preserves the random order in which vowels and conso- 
nants are jumbled up as they were in the Greek adaptation 
of . the primitive Semitic arrangement of 8,000 years ago.” ' 


^ MacclontiGl^s Eui, of:Sansl\ tU,, i\ 17 , 
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Max Muller wrongly maintained that “ l)efore the 
time of Pajjiuii, and before the first spreading of 
Buddhism in India., writing for literary purposes was 
absolutely unknown.” (Hist, of Anc. Sanslc. Lit.) He 
further held that wilting was also unknown to Panini 
himself, and that “ there is not a single word in Paiaihi’s 
terminology which presupposes the existence of writing.” 
Goldstueker has completely demolished this view, and 
proved that the great Grammarian not only knew the 
art of writing himself, but also used several words in his 
Grammar which go to show that writing was in general 
logue in his time. Even Max Muller himself elsewhere 
admitted the existence in Panini’s Grammar of such a 
word as Upikara which he said “ is an important word, 
for it is the only word in the Sutras of Payini which can 
be legitimately adduced to prove that Payini was 
acquainted with the art of writing.” This however is not 
the only word in the Sutras of Paniyi, for there are other 
words like Upi, UM, p)atala, gmntha, varna, ahsm-u, etc., 
which clearly prove the existence of the art of writing 
and books in his time. 

The perfect alphabet of the Brahmi script must have 
been in existence from early Vedic times. A correct 
pronunciation of the mantras with proper accent and 
emphasis ivas insisted upon to ensure their efficacy. The 
Rig-Vedic mantras which were composed in r<;cogaised 
metres had to be recited, and the Smnans had to be 
chanted according to recognised phonetic rules at the 
time of performing the Soma sacrifice. This would not 
have been possible unless the alphabet was perfect. The 
alphabet consists of vowels, consonants and diphthongs, 
generally known in Sanskrit by the name of aksaras. 
This word occurs in the llig-Veda in the sense of 
“ imperishable,” but there are also verses, as pointed out by 
Prof, Aufrecht, wherein the wmrd means “measuring of 
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speech,” in other words, syllables.' Now a syllable is 
either a vowel or a combination of vowel and consonant, 
which implies the existence of letters or characters. These 
must have different fotms to distinguish them from one 
another, which implies the existence of the art of writing. 
Weber says that the connecting link between the pri- 
mary significance (i. e., “ imperishable ”) and the meaning 
“ syllable ” which is first met with in the Samhita of the 
Yajus might perhaps be the idea of writing, the latter 
being the making imperishable, as it were, of otherwise 
fleeting and evanescent nmrds and syllables.- We may, 
therefore, infer that the art of writing by means of cha- 
racters, i. (?., vow^els and consonants, existed in Vedic 
times. In many ricJias we find the prefixes of verbs 
separated from the latter by intervening w’ords as for 
instance in the following verse : ® 

A no yahi parabalo harihhymi haryaiabhyam. 

Here we find the pereflx a of the verb yahi separated 
from the latter by the word no. This goes to show' the use 
of a syllable represented by a single vowel a, and implies 
a knowledge of the characters. What their original forms 
were it is very difficult to say, but they must have 
supplied the models from which the later Devancigari 
characters were developed. 

In the Aitareya BraJwmna (1.1.5) occurs the follow- 
ing passage : 

. f slfcT ^•glr^T i 

Again in 5.25.7 occurs the following passage : 

tifrsfwf 

^ E. Y. I. 164. 24;X. 13.3. 

* Weber’s Hii^tory of Ind, TJt., pp. 15-16 (foot note), 

Y. YnT,6. 36: 
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In the first passage it is clearly stated that one who 
desires to attain heaven should use two mantras composed 
in anmtup metre, and these two auustups contain between 
them 01 aksaras, i.e., syllables or letters. In ihe second 
passage we are told how the word Aum is made up of three 
letters % ^ and ?f. Hence there can be no doubt that 
when the Aitareya Brahmana was composed, there was a 
complete alphabet, and the art of writing also existed. 

In the (^tikla Yajtirveda (XV. I) occur the names of 
the following cliandas among others ; 

I The 

commentator Mahidliara explains as follows : 

which 

moans that the word 'g?;: is used in the sense of writing 
or inscribing ; and he explains as 

HlTSf:, i.e., that which shines or becomes visible to 
the naked eye. There can be no doubt that in ancient 
times there was a mode of writing or inscribing with a 
stilus on birch- bai’k or palm-leaf as is still adopted in 
some parts of India, and then rubbing the scratch- 

ing with a coloured liquid, either red or yellow, so as to 
make the letters visible to the naked eye. This was the 
origin of the word varna or letters tori t ten in colour. 

That the Vedas were preserved in writing at Papini’s 
time does not admit of a doubt, for he mentions having 
seen the augment « also in the Veda (in other instances 
than those mentioned in a former rule) in the Sutras 
VI. 4.73 and VII. 1.76 (iF^^srftf Goldstiicker quotes 

the following passage from Yajnavalkya (III.191) to 
prove that the first three castes were distinctly recom- 
mended to possess written Vaidik texts ; ^ 

I ii which 

means : “ All the religious orders must certainly have 

the desire of knowing the Veda : tliei-efore the first three 
classes, the twice-born, should see it, think on it, and hear 
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it and he pertinently asks : “ How could Tajnavalkya 
order them to see the Veda, unless it could he obtained 
in writing ? ” 

In the Atharna-Veda occurs a verse ^ which goes to 
show that the Veda was there in the form of ^ book which 
used to he kept in a box, from which it was taken out 
at the beginning of studies, and into which it was put 
hack again, when they were finished. The translation 
of the verse is as follows : “ Within the chest wherefrom 
we before took out ike Veda, this we do now deposit. 
Wrought is the sacrifice by the power of Brahma. 
Through this fervour assist me here, Te Gods.” Unless 
the art of writing was in vogue at the time of the com- 
position of the Atharva-Veda, the Veda (by which should 
be understood the Eik, Yajus and Sama) could never 
assume the material form of a book and be deposited 
in a box, to be taken out and put back again as necessity 
arose, Averse XIX. 68 rvas used, according to Kanqika 
Sutra during Upanayanam at the beginning of studies 
(139.10), and verse XIX — 72, above referred to, during 
the Snatakci rite, at the end of studies (139.25). The 
“Veda” in these passages has been interpreted by some 
as the broom made of a bunch of grass ; “ but,” as Mr. 
P. T, Srinivas Iyengar remarks, “ it is absurd to imagine 
that the broom, of all things, would be deposited in a 
chest and taken out when wanted.” ^ 

There is a verse in the Eigveda also, which goes to 
prove the existence of the Veda as a book containing 
written mantras. The verse (X. 73. 4) is as follows : 

^ W. sspqg | 

mm ’591^ iqwfi « 

‘ A. V, XIX. 72! cr*ii gicjOfiy 

” Life in A-ncient hnUrt m ihe Age. ef the p. 41, . . 
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which literally means -‘ one (man) indeed Bceing speeeJi 
has not seen her; another (man) hearing her has not 
heard her ; but to another she delivers her person as a 
loving wife, well attired, presents herself to her husband ” 
(Wilson), Sayana thus interprets the last sentence : “ He 
understands thoroughly the meaning of the Veda.” 

Now what can be the meaning of “ seeing speech ” 
except ‘‘ seeing written words ? ” The Word cannot 
be said to possess a metaphorical meaning in the sense 
of “ seeing with the mental eye,” which may be ascribed 
to 5?^. It simply means “seeing with the physical 
eye.” The idea of the poet seems to be clear : “ There 
are men who see written speech, and yet do not under- 
stand a single word of it, because they do not know how 
to read, or cannot grasp the tneaning of words even if 
they are able to read, as there are men who hear words 
uttered, and yet cannot comprehend their meaning on 
account of their ignorance.” 

It is, therefore, quite probable, nay certain, that the art 
of writing existed from Rig-Vedic times ‘in ancient India, 
along with a perfect alphabet. The composition of thou- 
sands of mantras, and grouping them under distinct heads 
in a , recognised order necessitate the art of writing. 

It is easier to commit to memory a group of eOmposed 
verses in writing, than to compose new verses, and 
remember them succinctly without any extraneous 
help. Vyasa required the help of an eminent scribe 
like Gane§a to take down simultaneously what was 
turned^ out from his creative brain. Otherwise there 
would have been no M^^habliaraia. It is, however, true 
that the Rig-Vedic vei-ses were not composed at any- 
particular i time by -any particular Rsi, and that their 
composition was extended over a long period, consisting 
of three ages, and ascribed to a number of Esis belong- 
ing to different families, .ilt; is, therefore, ‘ just possible 



that the composition of any single hymn, ascribed to a 
iparticular family, did not necessarily require the help 
of writing, for a single hymn could be easily composed 
and remembered. Other hymns also could be composed 
from time to time, and added to the family group and 
remembered. But when these different groups came to 
be collected into Samhifas and arranged in particular 
orders, when prose formulas, as found in the Yajur-Veda, 
had to be composed, and when the padct -texts came 
to be divided, accented and counted, then arose the 
absolute necessity of writing. Though the Samhitas came 
thus to be written, they were nevertheless committed to 
memory by a class of men who were called Brahmanas 
or reciters, and, as I have already said, human memory 
was more trusted to preserve the hymns from perishing 
than writing on birch-hark or palm-leaf. And so the 
memory w'as cultivated in a manner and to an extent 
which are regarded as truly marvellous. We can under- 
stand why writing was not much in vogue in ancient 
India, not only on account of the paucity of suitable 
materials and their perishable character, but also because 
priests who could recite the mantt'as off-hand from 
memory at the performance of a sacrifice were held in 
greater esteem and more readily requisitioned than those 
who could not assist at a sacrifice without the help of 
a book. 

If the Lalita Vistara is to be credited, many scripts 
had been in existence in India before Buddha was born. 
It is said that Buddha learnt 64 kinds of Upis or 
scripts then ^ current in India, among which are 
mentioned the Brdhmi, the KharomtM, the Anga, the 
Banga, the Mahoraga (probably serpent-like characters 
like those of Persian), the Oaruda (probably hieroglyphic 
chai^acters) and .others. If there were 64 kinds of 
developed scripts at that .timie, their origin must be 
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traced Mok fo far earlier times. In the Dhatupatha 
of Papini occurs the foot liJeh, which undoubtedly goes 
to show th£it writing existed in and from before the time 
of the great Grammarian. 

To sum up : Prom the above discussion, there can 
-be no doubt that a perfect alphabet, known as Brahmi 
existed in India from very early, and probably Pig- Vedic 
times, and that it was not brought to India by the 
Phoenicians or any foreign merchants at about 800 B. C. 
On the other hand, it is most probable that the Phoenicians 
•whose origin can be traced to the Panis of the Pig- Veda, 
took wuth them from India a modified and practical form 
of the Brahmi script to the different places which they 
Colonized; Any resemblance, therefore, that can be 
traced between the Phcenieian and the old Brahmi 
alphabets must not be attributed to the latter having 
been introduced into India by Phoenician or other foreign 
merchants. The Brahmi script, having first originated 
in India, was naturally more fully developed in the land 
of its birth than the Phoenician or so-called Semitic 
alphabet. Though the word ctlemra means a syllable in 
the Vedas, it probably also implied letters, and the 
different metres in which the Rig- Vedic hymns were 
composed presuppose a knowdedge of the vowels, both 
long and short, and of diphthongs. The existence of a 
perfect alphabet implies a knowledge of the art of Avriting 
which gave the letters particular forms to distinguish 
them from one another. The Vedic hymns may or may 
not have been originally Avritten down on birch barks or 
palm-leaves, the only materials of waiting in ancient 
times ; but when all of them w'ere collected and divided 
into Samhitas, recourse w'as certainly had to writing 
which could only make the task easy and feasible. 
Though verses could be easily remembered, it was very 
diflScult to remember, word for wurd, any large amount 


a£ prosercomposition as we meet with in the Yajur-Teda 
and the Brahmanas, unless there was some means of 
jotting it down . Hence It may be supposed that writing 
was in full vogue when these works were eomposed. 
With regard to the PratisSkhya Sutras it may be mentioned 
here that Goldstucker, Hohtlingk, IVhitney and Roth 
hold the opinion that the authors of these Sutras must 
have had written texts before them, in as much as they 
give the general regulations as to the nature of the sounds 
employed, the euphonic rules observed, the accent and 
its modifications, the modulation of the voice and so forth. 
All these facts being considered, we are led to the 
conclusion that the art of writing existed in India from 
Vedic times, though the Vedic mmitrm were committed 
to memory for the sake of convenience. The absence of 
very old MSS. in India can be accounted for by the 
fact that the materials for writing were perishable, but 
this certainly does not prove the non-existence of the 
very art itself. The mention of the Veda as a hooh in 
the Atharva-Veda and of visible words in the Rig-Veda, 
and of written cT},(!(,ndas in the Yajur-Veda goes strongly 
to corroborate our view that the art of writing did exist 
in Vedic. times. 


The Vinayapitakam 


and ■. 

Early Buddhist Monasticism in its Growth 
and Development 

SuKUMAR Durr, M.A., B.L. 
INTRODUCTION^ 

It is not yet time to dilate on the importance of the 
subject of the present thesis in ancient Indian history. 
The history of ancient India is still in the making : it is 
yet “in a temporary vagueness of outline, as of things 
half-seen and processes half-realised.” Yet the assertion, 
may be confidently made that, as the whole economy of 
ancient Indian life and culture is more intimately realised 
by us, the important place of Buddhist monasticism in it 
will appear with increasing clearness. Its external rela- 
tions, its influences on society at large, its contributions 
to cultural history — all these topics are yet in the dream- 
land of theory. Buddhist monasticism itself has been, 
like all other historic institutions, a gradual process, 
changing under pressure of its sociological environments 
and its own inner principle of evolution. Buddhist 
monastic life in India as pictured to us in the records of 
the Chinese travellers is far different from the monastic 
life that is reflected in the Vinayapitaka. The monasteries 
in the Chinese accounts have developed a new type : some 
of them are far-famed centres of learning. It is in this 
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latter part of their history that we actually feel their impor- 
tance and influence in ancient Indian life. We observe 
the monasteries gathering into themselves the rich and 
varied intellectual life of the period. The monasteries 
at Amaravatl, Nalanda, Odantapura, Vikramasila and 
Jagatdala appear like so many universities with their full 
complement of libraries, schools of studies, lecture-halls, 
professors and students flocking from all parts of Asia, 
far and near. No student of ancient Indian culture can 
fail to be struck with one feature which stands out in its 
later period, vis., the continual interpenetration of 
Brahmanical and Buddhistic elements. There is reason 
to think that the great Buddhist universities were the 
channels for the commingling of different elements in the 
intellectual life of ancient India. 

The growth of these universities however seems to 
have been arrested mainly by the violence of Mahomedan 
invasions. The storming of Behar and the wholesale 
massacre of monks at the place in or about 1197 A. D. 
by Kutubuddin’s general, Mahammad, which one of the 
survivors of the attacking party related so graphically to 
the historian Minhaz,^ was probably a typical act of brute 
fanaticism. It seems at any rate that Buddhist monasti- 
eism, after the Mahomedan violence, disappeared below 
the surface of Indian life. But though ‘passing through 
untold varieties of being,’ it seems never to have lost 
the secret of its vitality in the place of its birth. Recent 
researches have brought to light the existence of living 
Buddhism in Bengal and Orissa even at the present day.'-^ 
Whether Buddhist monachism, as distinct from the 
Buddhist religion, has similarly lived on among us in 
disguise is another question, though by no means an 

^ See Raverfey, p. 552 — Tabakat-i-Nasiri. 

^ See H. P. Sastri’s Discovery of Living Buddhism in Bengal (1897) ; N. N, 
Vasu’s Modern Buddhism and its followers in Orissa (1911) ; Archeological Survey 
of Mayurbhanja (1911), pp. ciy-cclxiiL 
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impossiWe one. For a Buddhist Order was founded in 
Orissa within living memory hy one Bhima-Bhoi Araksita- 
dilsa, and some of the regulations of this Order, preserved 
in some little-known Oriyan manuscripts, seem to 
echo faintly and distantly the monastic laws of the 
Vinayapitaka.' It is one of a few indications to show 
that ancient Buddhist Monastieism, though submerged 
since the establishment of Mahomedan rule, did not die 
out at any time and the old monastie life never complete- 
ly passed out of men’s memory. 

The splendid isolation of Ceylon has served to safe- 
guard the old type of monastic life in that island. Being 
out olf from the multiple currents and cross-currents 
of thought and influence which largely transformed 
Buddhism in India itself, Ceylon has been able to pre- 
serve to a great extent its primitive character of the pre- 
Mahayana type. But Ceylonese monachism has an in- 
dependent history of its own which is recorded in the 
Mahavansa and the Dipavansa. Although the ancient 
type remains fixed in Ceylon, its present monastic 
life cannot of course be regarded as a replica of North 
Indian monastieism of two thousand years ago — for ac- 
count must be taken of the long process of time.^ 
Even in changeless Asia, the nimble Time-spirit makes 
slow and imperceptible variations and Matthew Arnold’s 
picture of the East in the oft-quoted stanza of Obermann 
once More is fading away before the ‘ gladsome light ’ 
of modern researches. 

’ Bhima-Bhoi AraksitadSsa founded the Mahima Bharnia in 1875. The maths of 
this sect are scattered in several villages of Mayurbhanja and round about. Tasu 
says in his Modern Buddhism (pp. 174-5) : “ Of the twelve or thirteen ascetic rules 
mentioned in the Buddhistic Scriptures, the Mahimadkarmin monk has even up till 
now been observing the rules of Pindapatihaf Sapadanacarika^ Ekasanika^ Pattapin- 
iUka and Khalu-pacchadhliahtika ^ but these are never found to be observed by Yaish- 
nava monks or ascetics or those of any other sect.” 

^ I)r. Copies ton says about Ceylonese monachism in his book on Buddhism^ 
Primitive and Modern — ” In shoyt thepe is little or no idea of even aiming at the 
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It seems to me that Spence Hardy, writing in 1850, 
did not fully realise this point. He has too often identi- 
fied Eastern Monachism with the monachism of modern 
Ceylon. This indefatigable Wesleyan missionary who 
landed in the ‘ beautiful island,’ as he affectionately calls it, 
of Ceylon in 1826, gathered a vast and miscellaneous 
knowledge of Buddhism from Singhalese manuscripts ; he 
learnt from personal observation the habits and practices 
of modern Ceylonese monks ; Be observed many remark- 
able parallelisms between Them and medieval monastic 
institutions of Europe, and when he brought out his work 
on Eastern Monachism in 1850, it was with all the justi- 
fiable enthusiasm of a new discovery. But Spence 
Hardy’s information was derived from books current 
among Ceylonese monks which included promiscuously 
many ancient Pali books in Singhalese versions, as well 
as many Buddhist manuals in Elu, an ancient Ceylonese 
dialect, and of evident Ceylonese origin, and many works 
in Singhalese of the same origin of a comparatively 
modern date. These books were supplemented by stories 
and legends rehearsed to him by the monks. He treated 
all the works as being of the same value and never at- 
tempted to discriminate between the fundamental ancient 
rules of the Vinayapitaka and the later accretions that 
have been added to them in Ceylon. In each chapter 
of his work this shortcoming will be observed,— the 
Buies of Novitiate, for example, which he quotes from 
the manual of IHna-Cariyawa are not of the Tinaya- 
pitaka and are of no historical antiquity. Spence Hardy’s 
Eastern MonaoMsm in fact does not reflect at all the 

standard of monastic life which the Vinayapitaka exhibits. In certain points the 
rule is observed, for instance, in the I'itual bf admission, of full profession (Ujpasaw* 
pada) and of confession. But the substance of the rule is ignored, not only in 
technical details, but in almost all that concerns the practical objects and the higher 
aims for which the community professes to exist.” (p. 267.) Allowance must of 
epurse be made for the prejudice of the writer who - was Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
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monastic life that prevailed in Northern India two thou- 
sand years ago. But Hardy himself was not slow to 
recognise the second-hand character of the miscellaneous 
and, one may be pardoned for saying, ill-sorted infor- 
mation embodied in his work. ‘‘ I am,” says he with 
commendable humility, “ like one who has met with iu- 
diriduals who have visited some Terra Incognita, and are 
able to describe it ; they have placed before me their 
stores of iuformation, and I have sifted them with all 
the acumen I possess ; and the result of my searches are 
embodied in these pages. But they w'ho study the origin- 
al canon may be regarded as actually entering the land, 
and winning here and there a portion of territory, more 
or less extensive ; and by and bye the whole region will 
be gained, Avhen the initiatory labours I am now pursu- 
ing will be forgotten, as they will have been succeeded 
by more authoritative investigations.” ’ The basis of 
such authoritative investigations was laid by Oldenberg 
by the publication in 1879-83 of the five volumes of the 
Vinayapitaka, the codex of Buddhist monastic laws, and 
one who wanted to investigate the subject before the 
publication of Oldenberg’s monumental work had to i*ely 
on unsifted an d unclassified manuscripts, often mislead- 
ing and unreliable. Tet Spence Hardy’s ‘ preliminary 
survey ’ is a work of signal merit. He has clearly brought 
out the main features of Buddhist monastic life from 
study and personal observation, though it was not within 
the range of his resources to co-ordinate them, to exhibit 
their internal and external relations, and to throw them 
into the right persijective of history. It is only here 
and there and by rare flashes that Spence Hardy is able 
to introduce the all-important historical point of view. 

After Spence Hardy’s ‘ initiatory labours ’ many 
popular woi’ks on Buddhism have come into the field. 

^ ^€>6 Preface to Hafd^*s Eastern' Monachism ^1860), p viii. 
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Our journey through Hardy’s Terra Incognita has been 
made easy and familiar. In the company of pleasant 
and luminous writers like Hhys Davids, Oldenberg, Kern 
and others, one need not make the pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Buddhistic knowledge with peas in the boots 
and a hair-shirt on the back. But the extensive territory 
that has only been opened up needs to be explored 
inch by inch. The important historical materials in 
which Buddhist canonical literature is so extraordinarily 
rich must be carefully sifted, and for this purpose ‘ com- 
prehensivo views ’ are often worse than useless. Un- 
fortunately however a certain backwardness is kept up 
by the authors of hand-books and treatises by their habit 
of threading together, as it were, all the three Jewels of 
the Buddhist Triad . But this comprehensive treatment of 
Buddhism by broad compartments, giving first a legend- 
ary biography of Buddha, then a rapid sketch of Bud- 
dhist doctrines, and lastly a static account of the Buddhist 
Order is by no means scientific history. 

Sir Alfred Lyall has pointed out in one of his 
addresses ^ that “ the tendency of the twentieth century 
is unfavourable to the artistic historian.” The change 
from the artistic to the scientific school of historians, 
though Lyall regrets it, is accepted by him as a fact. 
The scientific writing of history, as he says, “ based upon 
exhaustive research, accumulation and minute sifting of 
all available details, relentless verification of every 
statement,” is destined to “ gradually discourage and super- 
sede the art of picturesque composition.” ‘ ‘ What,” asks 
Lyall, “ has been the effect of the altered situation upon 
the writer of history at the present time ?” And his 
answer is — a narrowing of each historian’s scope of 

^ Ly all’s Remarhs on Beading 0 / Fisiort/ (Inaugural Address to the Students 
o£ XCiiig’s College for Womeu, XJmversity of London, October 8, 1909)— See 
j^tiidies in Literature and Bistory hj Sir Alfred Lyall, 
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operations. The modern historian must now “peg out his 
small holding and keep within its bounds.” Those writers 
who aspire to traverse the whole vast area, of Buddhism, 
even of the Pre-Mahayana period of it, have become an 
anachronism to-day. Lord Acton in his published papers 
has a note of ‘ Advice to Persons about to write History,’ 
of which the first word is Doii't} 'ilm advdce of Lord 
Acton, echoing as it does the advice of Punch with 
regard to a quite different matter, is specially recom- 
mended to those who attempt at comprehensive treatment 
of Buddhism. 

Another besetting vice of the current treatises on 
Buddhism is the straying away from the historian’s strict 
point of view. The genuine historian must seek for the 
origins of historic institutions in the material 
environments of life and society, and the operation of 
ideas is significant to him in as much as it animates, 
accelerates or retards the material process of growth, 
development and decay of institutions. But Buddhism 
has too often been approached not from this historical 
standpoint, but rather from the philosopher’s point of 
view, exaggerating the evolution of ideas and minimizing 
the material factors that made that evolution possible 
and determined its character. Hence it is that the 
ancient Buddhist Sangha through which Buddhism 
actually developed has received far less than its due ^ 
share of attention. But it is in the growth and develop- 
ment of the Buddhist Sangha that the liistory of Buddhism 
remains embodied, and apart from the organisation of 
monastic life and community, ancient Buddhism is at best 
an abstraction, interesting more to the philosopher than 
to the scientific historian. 

The tendency to comprehensive treatment and the 
bias for the philosopher’s standpoint which prevail among 

^ See Historical EasayB and Studies by Lord Acton, p. 505. 
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writers on Buddhism have resulted in the static view of 
early (Pre-Mahayana) Buddhist Bhamma and Saugha. 
On reading, for instance, the meagre accounts of the 
Buddhist Sangha, out of all proportion to the importance 
of the subject, in the popular pages of E,hys Davids, 
Oldenberg, Kern and other wu’iters, one is easily led to 
think that it was of a fixed type from the beginning ; 
that most, if not all, of its laws came into existence at 
one birth, completely laid down by Buddha (?) as the 
canonical writers, committed to a theory w^hich will be 
explained in ' Chapter I, would have us believe ; and that 
its origanisation was essentially of the same fixed charac- 
ter for five hundred years till the rise of the Mahayana. 
Nothing can be more erroneous than this static concep- 
tion of early Buddhist community. The following pages 
of this thesis will show that neither was the Sangha in a 
perpetifal state of arrested progress nor were its laws 
like ‘ the law of the Medes and Persians, which altereth 
not,’ The early Buddhist communities on the other 
■ hand had a remarkable capacity for growth, development, 
variation, adjustment and progress. A necessary corrective 
, to the current static view has been supplied in the follow- 
ing pages by adhering to the strict historic method. So 
the Pre-Mahayana Buddhist communities in their gradual 
evolution, which will be shown to be clearly traceable in 
ancient Pali literature, has been the subject of my enquiry 
in the present thesis. 

Chronology has been truly called ‘ the eye of history,’ 
In studying the ancient history of India, however, in any 
of its aspects, we have to proceed without its help by 
feeling our way cautiously through a mass of disordered 
materials. The clue that we must steadily follow is the 
succession of social conditions — that ‘ inner chronology ’ 
which the method of sociology adheres to. It is still possible 
for the historian to unravel from the tangled skein of our 
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ancient literature the long threads of succession and 
evolution. Pacis, legends and ideas which lie in them in 
a confused heap together may he thrown, with greater 
or less completeness, into evolutionary series whioh 
would point to a regular process of development. This 
method of study will necessarily admit certain elements 
of hypothesis and conjecture. But these elements cannot 
be excluded from the study of ancient Indian history 
in the absence of definite datable events. I have 
therefore attempted in the present thesis to trace only the 
process of development of the early Buddhist monastic 
communities instead of trying vainly to settle a time- 
succession of events. The history of Buddhist monasticism, 
which is indeed a subject of vast proportions, may he 
broadly divided into two periods corresponding to the 
accej)ted division of the history of Buddhism, vk., Hinayana 
(600 B.O.— 100 B.O. ?) and Mahayana (100 B.O.— 1200 
A.B.). The division of Hinayana and Mahayana, it 
must be rrnderstood, is always a tentative one and does not 
indicate any succession of stages of development. The 
original Hinayana form of Buddhism and the later Maha- 
yarra existed in India, for long centuries, side by side, 
reacting no doubt on one another, coming in contact at 
many poiirts and also possibly amalgamating in parts. 
The inter-relation between the two is one of the vexed 
and unsolved problems of Buddhist history. But the 
distinction, so far as it goes, is clear enough for practical 
purposes and may he accepted for what it is worth. Now, 
recognising this distinction, we may set the limits of the 
period dealt with here as 600 B.O. — 100 B.G., i.e., the 
period of Buddhism before the rdse of the Mahayana. 

For this period our materials for the reconstruction of 
Buddhist monastic history, which are contained in the 
Vinayapitaka, are fairly complete. Further researches 
will no doubt throw light on this remarkable codex and 
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its laws will lieeome more and more clear to ns as our 
knowledge of ancient Indian history increases. In 
Ghapter I, I have sought to explain how the Vinayapitaka 
and its laws should be interpreted. Under the method of 
interpretation ’ivhich I have suggested the Vinayapitaka 
will clearly reflect to us a process of development in early 
Buddhist monasticism. The static view of it will be found 
to dissolve into a truer conception of the dynamic process 
of its growth and development. 

Some of the topics that have come up in the course of 
the present dissertation have a wider bearing and deeper 
significance. Within the limits of my subject and treat- 
ment, it has not been possible for me to deal with them 
in an exhaustive manner as I should wish to. They are 
eminently wmrthy of further researches. I enumerate 
below some of these topics : 

(*) The analogy between the Vinaya rules and the 
Greek Themistes as they are interpreted by 
Sir Henry Maine. (Chapter I.) 

(ii) The possible non-Aryan origin of the Paribrajaka 
institution. (Chapter II.) 

{Hi) The constitution of non-Buddhist Sanghas and 
Ganas in ancient times. (Chapter VI.) 

{w) The origins of the institutions of polity of the 
early Buddhist Sanghas. (Chapter VI.) 

(®) The positive state- enforced character of the laws 
contained in the Vinayapitaka. (Chap. VI.) 

The Chapter on The Internal Polity of a Buddhist 
Sangha may throw some side-light on the ideas of law and 
legal procedure in ancient India — a subject which has 
been approached up till now from the Brahmanical point 
of view of the Smritis. 
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CHAPTER I 

The Laws oe the Vinayapitaka and their 

INTEP.PRETA1TON 

The only clue to the chronology of the Vinaya- 
pitaka is afforded by the account of the Council of Vesali 
in the 12th Khandaka of Cullavagga. If we accept the 
arguments of OMenberg and Rhys Davids, the Council of 
Vesali must be dated about the middle of the 4th century 
B. C., and the compilation of a complete codex of Vinaya 
rules not much earlier than that dated But though the 
Vinayapitaka, in the form in which it has been preserved 
to us, shows a more or less symmetrical plan and design, 
and points unmistakably to a final diaskeuasis a little 
earlier than the Council of Vesali, its contents are by no 
means the work of an age. They consist in fact, as I 
expect to show presently, of earlier and later materials 
welded together by a theory. When these are rightly 
interpreted and thrown into their proper sequence, they 
afford us in their evident process of growth and develop- 
ment the key to the evolution of Buddhist monachism 
itself. 

It is Avell- known that the history of religious mendi- 
cancy in India may be traced to remote antiquity. The 
religious mendicants formed a wide-spread, populous and 

^ If, as justified by Asoka’s inscriptions, we assume the year 265 B. C. as the 
approximate date of his coronation, and we calculate 118 years back from this to the 
Council at Vesali in accordance with the chronological system of che Mahavamsa and 
Bipavamsa— we shall find the date of this council to full somewhere about 383 B. C. 
JB'rom what has been said above, the revision of the Vinaya must have been some- 
where before that time, bub not much earlier.”— Oldenberg’s Vina^japltaJcam, Intro., 
pp. XXXVIII -XXXIX. “ It is sufficient for our present purpose to be able 
to fix the Council of Vesali, even after making allowance for all possibilities, at 
within thirty years of 350 B.Q”-^Vmaya Tesits, Pt. I, Intro., p. xxiii. 
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influential community in northern India even in the 6th 
century B.C. They lived outside social and communal 
organisations, but they constituted by themselves a well- 
defined community. They had internal relations among 
themselves, — communal customs, recognised manners and 
usages, and distinctive ideas and practices. There were 
also numerous sectarian parties among them called 
Saiighas or Ganas, and one of them whicli afterwards 
became most influential in history was led by the 
world-famous Prince of the Sakya elan. Now this Sangha 
Avhieh recognised Buddha as their leader partook no 
doubt of the general characteristics of all Paribrajakas 
and followed generally their common customs and usages. 
Many features of Buddhist monachism therefore point 
back to earlier times than the foundation of the Buddhist 
Sangha itself. Such are the Vassa, the Uposatha, many 
eleemosynary and domiciliary rules, and numerous minor 
regulations of Buddhist monastic life which however 
it is next to impossible for us to pick out and assort 
with any degree of certainty. It is obvious that the only 
way of doing it would be to compare them, with the 
usages, manners, rites and practices recorded of the Jaina, 
Hindu and other Paribrajakas in their respective ancient 
literatures. But the records of the non-Buddhist Pari- 
hrajaka sects are unfortunately far less exhaustive and 
satisfactory than those of the Buddhists. The Buddhist 
Sangha however gradually differentiated itself from the 
others and their communal character became more and 
more distinctive with the lapse of time.^ The first step 
in this process of differentiation was the drawing up of a 
special body of rules, the Patimokkha, which supplied 
an external bond of union for the Buddhist Sangha 
which had rested hitherto mainly on a community of 


® See Oil. V of tlie present thesis, foot-note 82. 
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distinct religious faith.® From this starting-point Buddhist 
monachism followed its own course. But at the earliest 
stages the individualistic and eremitical ideal of the 
primitive Paribrajakas predominated in it and like the 
other Paribrajakas, the Buddhist Bhikkhusled a wandering 
life, without any fixed local habitation, cohesion or 
cenobium.^ But the obseiwance of the Eain-retreat was 
a custom observed by Paribrajakas of all classes. This 
custom among the Buddhist Bhikkhus led afterwards to 
the staking out of Avasas. These avasas, being originally 
intended for sojournment during the Yassa period, 
became later on places of domicile for the Bhikkhus. 
Each Bhikkhu came to belong to a particular domicile, 
was member of the Sangha resident there and derived 
his personal rights and privileges therefrom. The word, 
SaAgha, signified later on not the whole body of 
Buddhist ‘ Bhikkhus of the four quarters,’ but only a 
particular cenobitical society resident at an avasa. This 
state of things, as I shall have occasion to explain later on,® 
was one of the causes of the growth of those Buddhist sects 
which bear place-names, pointing to their origin and growth 
at different seats of canonical culture. In the following 
pages I shall trace in detail these various stages of the 
development of Buddhist monachism before the growth 
of the Mahayana. Now at all these different stages rules 
were made for the guidance of the life and conduct of 
the Buddhist Bhikkhus — some of which had simply been 
inherited by the Sangha, others might have been borrowed 
from other sects, while the rest were peculiar to the 
Bhikkhus, — though it is a matter of the most delicate 
difficulty to separate and assign them to the different 
heads. The rules of the Vinayapitaka have thus 

® See Oh. Ill of the present thesis, 

® See Oh* T of the present thesis, 
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followed the course of evolution of Buddhist tnonachism 
itself and as such may be truly said to have an ‘inner 
chronology.’ 

We need not presume that the compilation of the 
laws of the Vinayapitaka was carried out at one 
time. From the beginning we hear of persons in the 
Buddhist Sangha, called Vinayadharas, who concerned 
themselves with the study and exposition of the rules 
of Vinaya. The existence of such professors was the 
surest guarantee for the conservation and consolidation 
of monastic laws from generation to generation among 
tlie Buddhist Bhikkhus. A final diaskeuasis was no 
doubt made shortly before the Council of Vesali, for 
the lawyer-like manner, in vptiich the moot-points were 
sought to be decided there, presupposed the existence of 
a complete codex no longer susceptible of additions or 
alterations. The result of this gradual process of con- 
solidation was that in the final redaction earlier materials 
were jumbled up with the later. Laws which had grown 
obsolete were retained in the process, those which had 
become partially unsuitable were amplified and extended 
in their application, new ones came into existence, either 
through long-standing custom becoming self-conscious or 
through adoption by common consent, being necessitated 
bv new conditions of monastic life. Thus the laws of the 
Vinayapitaka partake of a most varied character, as the 
following illustrations will show. 

A good illustration of the obsolescence of monastic 
laws is found in a short series of rules in the Patimokkha 
called Sanghadisesa Dhamma. In this section certain 
offences are enumerated over which the Sangha has 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. It is said that the Sangha in 
these cases can inflict the prescribed penalty of Parivasa 
and Manatta even agaimi the will of the guilty Bhikkhu 
(Jesam bhikkhu annataram va annataram va apajjitva 
3 
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yavatiham janam paticchadeti tayatiham tena bhikkhuna 
aMWiS pariyatthabbam, etc., etc.). We know that in later 
times the disciplinary Jurisdiction of the Sangha extended 
not only oyer the Sanghadisesa, but also over all other 
offences, for the trial and punishment of ^yhich different 
forms of Sanghakammas were resorted to.® A.t this stage, 
it will appear that many of the Sanghadisesa Dhamma 
became obsolete. It will appear for example from Sangha, 
10, that the attempt to bring about a schism used to be 
considered an offence. If any Bhikkhu persisted in try- 
ing to create a schism inspite of repeated admonitions by 
the Sangha he made himself liable to the discipline 
of Parivasa and Manatta." The same attitude 
towards schismatics is observed in Mahavagga, I, 67, 
where it is said that a schismatic must be expelled if 
he has been already ordained. As I shall point out later 
on, it was on this law that the Sarnath, Kosambi and San- 
chi edicts of Asoka were based.® But the law relating to 
schismatics seems to have been very much relaxed later 
on. Accordingly we find that in Cullavagga, VII, 5.6, 
the intention to produce a schism is held to be not blame- 
worthy, but only such intention as was positively dis- 
honest {IMd, 5).® Evidently a wider latitude for extreme 
differences of opinion was given in the later democratic 
Sanghas than in the earlier. In the 13th Sanghadisesa 
again we find the penalties of Parivasa and Manatta 
provided for those sinful Bhikkhus who corrupt lay 
men, but later on the Fahhajaniya Kamma is substituted 
for them.^® This latter form of penalty is recognised 

® See Ch. YI of the present thesis. 

^ Jo pana bhikkhu samaggassa sangliassa bhedSya parakkameyya bhedanasam* 
vattanikam va adhikaranam sainSdaya paggyya titteyya * * SanghSCclisesa. 

® See Ch, YII of the present thesis, foot-note 50. 

® See Ch. YII of the present thesis at the end. 

See Cullavagga, 1, 18 et seg. The translators say, “ The whole of this chapter 
(setting out the offences for which the Pabbajaniya Kamma should he indicted) 
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even in the Vibhanga commentary on that rule. Again 
in a list of transgressions enumerated in Cullavagga, 
I, 1. 1, for which the Tajjamya Kcmima should be carried 
out, we find certain offences which came specifically under 
the head of the Sanghadisesa Dhamma and for which, 
according to the older practice, Parivasa and Manatta 
should have been carried out. The offending Bhikkhus 
are described inter alia as VivadaharaJca (for which 
there is provision in Sangha, 10 and 11) and Sanghe 
Adliikaranakdraka (for which there is inovision in Sangha, 
8 and 9). Yet it is said in Cullavagga, I, 2. 1, that the 
Tajjmdya, Kmnma is not intended for Parajika and 
Sanghadisesa offences. It is natural to think that many 
of the Sanghadisesa Dhamnni lost their force and appli- 
cation at a later stage when the various Sanghakammas 
were devised. These illustrations from the Sanghadisesa 
Dhamma are sufficient to indicate that in the Tinaya- 
pitaka there are many laws which had become wholly or 
partially obsolete when the codex was finally put 
together. All the rules were not of the same operative 
force. 

While on the one hand obsolete rules were thus 
retained, many of the old rules were recast and rehandled — 
either they were clearly defined or amplified as necessary 
or even refined away by a process well-known to lawyers 
as legal fiction. We have already referred to Sanghadisesa, 
18. It is laid down in that rule that the Bhikkhus should 
ask one who, living near a village or a town, corrupts 
lay people and whose evil practices are overt, to depart 
from the avasa to which he belongs. Should he refuse to 
do so, on this adjuration being repeated thrice, he becomes 

recurs in the Sutta Yibhanga oil the 13th Sanghadisesa. The proceeding here laid 
down is really a later method oiaoting under the oireumstances similar to those for 
which that rule had previously been the authorised dealing ,’^ — Vinaya Texts^ S.B.R, 
Fart IT, p, 347, foot-note 1. 
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guilty of Sanghadisesa and is consequently liable to Pari- 
vasa and Manatta. In Gullavagga, I. 13, this rule 

is more precisely defined and amplified. The adjuration 
mentioned in Sangha. 13 is developed into a regular 
Sanghakamma and the penalties of Parivasa and Manatta 
are replaced by the penalty of banishment, pronounced in 
a solemn form. In Nissaggiya Paeittiya, 1, it is said 
that an extra robe might be kept by a Bhikkhu for a 
period of ten days after the settlement of the robes and 
the taking up of Kanthina. This period of limitation is 
more clearly defined later on in the light of the well- 
known legal distinction between custody and possession. 
The period of limitation, it is said in Mahavagga, V. 13, 13 
(end), will begin to run not from the time when the 
Bhikkhu may have the robe in the custody of another, 
but when he has it in his personal possession. Numerous 
other instances may be cited where the old rules of the 
Patimokkha are merely defined, amplified and illustrated in 
the Mahavagga and the Gullavagga, which shows clearly 
that the Vinayadharas in the Buddhist Sangha were 
no mean lawyers. Another mode was the suspension of 
the old Patimokkha rules either as a temporary measure 
(as in Mahavagga, VI, 32. 1-2) or permanently during 

a prescribed period (as in Mahavagga, VII, 1. 3). By 
admitting numerous exceptions, many old rules were 
also amplified and their scope extended of which illustra- 
tions are too numerous to mention. Lastly, that most 
remarkable agency by which old laws are everywhere 
brought into harmony with existing conditions of society, 
viz., Legal Fiction, also came into play in the development 
of monastic laws. In Gh. VII of the present thesis will 
be explained one of the most curious instances of legal 
fiction in the Vinayapitaka by which the old Patimokkha 
rules of mendicancy were ameliorated to suit the condi- 
tions of the Buddhist cenobitical societies of later days. 
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Other minor instances will also occur in the course of 
the present dissertation. So much about the development 
of the old Patimokkha rules. 

But side by side with this manipulation of old rules, 
we have the growth of new laws and regulations neces- 
sitated by the progressive development of the Buddhist 
Sangha. Some of these new rules, not found at all in 
the Patimokkha, were no doubt the expression of old 
custom in the sense that the rule had been followed 
unconsciously and as a general practice till at a certain 
time, owing to some flagrant deviation from it or some 
other reason, it attracted notice and was formally enjoined. 
The minor rules about dress, manner of begging, eti- 
quette, etc., seem to belong to me to this category and they 
occupy a considerable space in the Vinayapitaka. Many of 
these rules seem to have been intended only to preserve the 
outward distinctive signs of the Buddhist Bhikkhus and 
to prevent them from being mixed up with other 
Paribrajaka sects, such as the prohibition against 
making a begging-bowl out of a skull like the Pisacillikas, 
or going naked like the Acelakas, or clad in garments of 
grass, of bark, etc., like (probably-) the Brahmanical and 
other Paribrajakas.**^ These rules and regulations would 
make up a formidable catalogue and they were evolved 
along with the development of a distinct character of the 
Buddhist Bhikkhus, who came to be separated later on 
altogether from the Paribrajakas.^® But the more impor- 
tant of these new rules were those which were developed 
in the process of growth of the Buddhist cenobium, 
relating to domicile, communal organisation, consitutional 

^ ^ Onllavagga, V, 10. 2 [The FUaca &.m meutioned as a Sect (Qana) in Milinda^ 
Tenokner^ p. 191], 

^ ® See Oh, V of the present thesis, foot-note 82. 
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rights, congregational religious ceremonies, etc. Now, 
it must be clearly borne in mind that after the decease 
of the first Sattha, the Buddhist San gha adopted no such 
principle of hagiology as for instance the Jainas.^'* There 
was therefore properly speaking no vested law-making 
authority anywhere in the Buddhist Sangha and any rule 
which might somehow obtain currency was likely to be 
adopted as a law of monastic life. The compilation of a 
complete codex of monastic laws was probably urged on by 
this among other considerations. The Pitaka was set up 
as a recognised standard of reference. But before this 
authoritative compilation, what were the sources of 
new laws ? The dicta of Buddha as the only source of 
monastic laws was, as I shall presently show, an orthodox 
theory developed later. 

A flood of light is thrown on the solution of the 
question raised above by a passage in the Mahapariniblana 
Suttmita. In IV. 7, are mentioned four Mahapadesas. 
They are spoken of as the probable sources of Dhamma 
and Yinaya, and it is said in the following sections that 
any doctrine or rule (Dhamma or Yinaya) emanating 
from any of these four Mahapadesas should be 
carefully checked by comparison with the Sutta and 
the Yinaya.^® These standards of reference can signify 
only the Siiftapitcika and the Vinayapitaka, which super- 
seded, in the middle of the ith century B.C., all the mate- 
rial sources of monastic laws which are called in the 
Mahaparinibhana Suttanta the Mahapadesas. These 
are ; — (i) Direct promulgation by Buddha, when the 
Bhikkhu proposing the rule is able to say — Sammukha 
me tam avuso Bhagavato sutam, etc.’® That this source 
of law was a recognised one is attested by a curious 

’ * See Ob. VI of the present thesis (at the beginning). 

’ ^ Of, Sutte otSrefcabbSni Yxnaye sandasaetabbSni. 

See Mahaparinibhana Suttanta, IV. 8 (Digha^Nilcaya, P.T.S., Yot II, p. 134). 
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instance. After the Council of Raj agah a where, accord- 
ing to tradition, the canon was settled, the Thera Bhik- 
khus approached Parana and asked him to accept the 
San giti settled hy them. PiuTina refused them politely 
saying : Susangit’ avuso therehi dhainmo ca vinayo ca, api 
cayath’ eva maya bhagavato sammukha sutam sammiikha 
patiggahitam tath’ evaham dharevssamlti.’’ This saying of 
Parana, by the way, is one of a few indications to show' that 
the canon ■was not finally settled at the Council of Rajagaha. 
It will be observed that the words of Parana are almost 
the same as are used in defining the first Mahapadesa 
in the Mahaparinibbcma Suttanta. {ii) Promulgation of 
a rule by a Sangha containing elderly and leading men at 
au avasa. Thus for instance we hear of a rule being 
promulgated by the Savatthiya Sangha that Pabbajja 
should not be conferred during the period of Vassa 
(Mahavagga, III, 13.1). 

( w'i) Promulgation of a rule by a number of elderly 
and learned Bhikkhus versed in canonical lore at an 
avasa. It was in this Avay, it Avill be observed, that five 
hundred Bhikkhus promulgated the complete body of 
Vinaya rules at the Council of Rajagaha. Their legis- 
lative authority had evidently no other basis than the 
third Mahapadesa. 

{iv) Promulgation of a rule by some learned professor 
of the canon at au avasa. 

All these sources of monastic law's, called by the 
technical name of Mahapadesas or Great Authorities, 
■u'ere superseded later on by the settled texts of the 
Pitakas which were necessitated by the fact that these 
material sources of law' had become gradually obsolete. 
It is not difiScult to understand how they became obsolete 
when w'e look into the matter a little closely. The 


See Clttllavag^a, XI, 1. li. 
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first Mahapadesa, for instance, could not be a living 
source of law after the decease of Buddha and his imme- 
diate disciples. The second one became more or less 
inoperative with the growth of the idea of the distinctness 
of each avasa which has been explained in the present 
thesis in Chapter T. Each Sangha was regarded later 
on as a separate and self-contained community and each 
avasa a distinct self-governing colony of Bhikkhus. The 
rules promulgated at one avasa for the Sangha resident 
there could therefore have no comprehensive operation. 
As regards the third, it will readily be seen that with the 
diffusion of Buddhist monasticism over larger and larger 
parts of the country, separated by long distances, with 
no modern facilities which annihilate time and space for 
us, the calling of such paramount synods as had been 
called once at Bajagaba became a matter of extreme 
practical difficulty. A Council of Eajagaha was possible 
only in a short time after the death of Buddha when 
Buddhist Bhikkhus were spread over a comparatively 
small area. The fourth could have only a precarious 
existence in conjunction with the idea of the equality of 
all Buddhist Bhikkhus at an avasa, which, as we shall 
have occasion to explain in Chapter VI, was one of the 
most dominant notes of early Buddhist monasticism. It 
was mainly by way of a Sanghakamma, following on 
a Vivadadhikarana, that a rule of law could be made 
binding on a Sangha, unless a Vinayadhara propounded a 
rule and the Sangha accepted it implicitly. These old 
sources of law were ultimately set at rest by the 
final compilation of the Vinayapitaka. If a question 
arose afterwards, e.g/., whether the ‘ horn-salt license ’ 
was allowable ? — it could not be urged, “ Erom the 
mouth of Buddha, I have heard it,” or “ It has been 

SingiloDakappo— which wae raised at the Council of Vesali, See 
Qvllavagga^ XII, 2. 8. 
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])i*oraulgated by such and. such a Sangha,” or “ It has been 
decided by such and such a company of Theras, ” or “It 
has been allowed by such and such a professor of law,” 
but the chapter and verse of the Vinayapitaka must 
be quoted, as is done throughout at the Council of Vesali. 
When a new rule was proposed which had nothing cor- 
responding to it in the Tinayapitaka, its legitimacyj 
as is said in Mahavagga, VI, Mi. 1, would depend on the 
question as to wdiether it was Kappiya (pi'oper) or not. 
Tin's might give rise to a Vivadfldliikarana in the Sangha 
w'here the rule had been proposed and the resolution upon 
it could bind only the particular Sangha itself. In the 
liglit of this fact, the existence of various redactions 
of Vinaya rules, emanating from different schools, becomes 
easily explicable. They were settled at different avasas 
which had latterly become distinct and separate seats of 
canonical culture and the nurseries of Buddhist sects. 

In his book on Jurisptmdenoe, Salmond says, “ The 
expression, source of law (/ows/wm) has several mean- 
ings which it is necessary to distinguish clearly. We must 
distinguish in the first place betw^een the formal and the 
material sources of the law. A formal source is that from 
which a rule of law derives its force and validity. It is that 
from which the authority of the law proceeds. The mate- 
rial sources, on the other hand, are those from which is deriv- 
ed the matter, not the validity of the law. The material 
source supplies the substance of the rule to which the formal 
source gives the force and nature of law.”“ Bearing this 
distinction in mind, we may call the Mahapadesas 
the material sources of Buddhist monastic laws, and that 
they were accepted and recognised as such is proved by 
the instances I have adduced above. The laws emanat- 
ing from them would probably be accepted ipso hire as 


4 


Salmoud’s Jurisprudence (Foartili Edition), p. ii7. 
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binding laws. But the authority and validity of these 
sources, as I have said, was gradually impaired by histo- 
rical circumstances, though the laws coming from them had 
been conserved and consolidated by the Vinayadharas 
at many an avasa. A formal source of these extant 
laws, giving to them their force and validity, therefore 
became necessary and gained prominence. Just as the 
formal soui’ce of all civil law is its promulgation by the 
state, so the formal source of Buddhist monastic law was 
found in the theory of its promulgation by Buddha him- 
self. It must be clearly realised that in the one case as 
in the other this formal Source is only a theoretic notion. 
The rules of the Vinayapitaka were in point of fact 
derived from various material sources, but on each 
rule the theory was superimposed that it had been 
promulgated by Buddha on a certain occasion. To 
this theory all the canonical writers are piously com- 
mitted : it is in fact the setting in which nearly all 
Buddhist rules and doctrines are cast in early Pali 
literature. The consequence of the systematic applica- 
tion of this theory has been that the evolved character of 
the laws of the Vinayapitaka has been transparently 
veiled by an orthodox theory of their origin. Rules 
which are inconsistent with each other and which clearly 
belong to different stages in the evolution of Buddhist 
monaehism are thus placed on the same chronological 
level by putting them into the mouth of Buddha. 
This Buddha, the promulgator of monastic laws, is not 
any historical personage but only the embodiment of a 
theory, representing the formal source of all Buddhist 
laws and doctrines. An inadequate appreciation of this 
point is responsible for much of the confusion of thought 
which underlies many current histories of Buddhism. 

Yet the theory, explained above, which dominates the 
entire corpus of Buddhist litei’ature ; does not suffice to 
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explain the form of a rule in the Vinayapitaka. Let us 
take an instance at haphazard to illustrate the form of a 
Vinaya rule. In Cullavagga, T, 83.3, a rule is laid down 
against the sneezing superstition. When a Bhikkhu has 
sneezed, the other Bhikkhus should not say to him ‘ Jiva ’ 
(Live). He who does so is guilty of a Lulckata. But it 
is permitted to say, ‘ Long Live,’ to a house-holder on his 
sneezing. Now this rule is not simply laid down and attri- 
huted to Buddha. But the facts, real or supposed, and 
the reason on which the promulgation of this rule is based, 
are set out in detail. Many of such facts from which these 
rules follow are obviously inventions, as I shall indicate by 
a few illustrations later on. But what is important for us 
to consider in this connection is the stereotyped form of 
each rule — first, certain facts arise, then they are pressed 
on the attention of Buddha (this may he in any way — 
certain Bhikkhus do something and other Bhikkhus pro- 
test, or lay men protest, or certain facts come under 
Buddha’s personal observation, or certain facts are reported 
to him, etc.), then follows the judgment of Buddha, 
embodying a rule, exactly covering the facts of the case. 
It will be observed that this form of laying down a rule of 
law has nothing analogous to it in Brahmanical legal 
literature: it is in fact a form toMcli precedes the era of 
codes. 

Sir Henry Maine, in his epoch-making work on 
Ancient Law, which has opened a new department of legal 
study, has said, “ The conception of the Deity dictating 
an entire code or body of laws as in the case of the Hindu 
Laws of Manu, seems to belong to a range of ideas more 
recent and more adviinced.” “ The eaidiest notions,” he 
says, “ connected with the conception, now so fully 

Maine’s Ancient Law (Edited by Pollock, 1909), p, 6. Bnt Maine’s characteri- 
sation of the Laws of Mann is not quite accnrate, as every student of Hindu Law is 


aware. 
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of a law or rule of life, are those contained in the 
omeric words ‘ Themis ’ and ‘ Themistes/ ” Now the 
xree c Ihemis, as Maine explains it, was in effect nothing 

judicial sentence after the facts, not one presupposing a 
law whichhas been violated.” Themistes were thuf “simply 

abjudications ON INSUnATEll STATES OF FACTS and did not 
necessaii y follow each other in orderly sequence.” Maine 
regards the Greek Themistes, mentioned by Homer, as 

andT any rule of life, 

and the fact is most remarkable that it is in this form 

that the rules of the Vinayapitaka are cast. Each rule 

fud-ment ^ of right and wrong in a solemn 

1 dement pronounced by Buddha after certain facts have 

t il pronounces on the validity of acts done 

J the Bhikkhus and does not profess to prescribe general 
courses of conduct for them, ■ 

We ma,y take for example the following rules about 
foo -eovermg for the Bhikkhus in MaWagg!. T ! 
which there are fourteen : So » » or 

Shoes with double, treble or many linings are nol tT be 
worn on pain of Dukkuta (1. 30 at the end). 

hlair^ ^ yellow, red, brown 

black, oranp or yellowish colour are not to be worn on’ 
pam of Dukkata (2. 1). 

(^■d) Shoes that have edges of a blue, etc., colour are 
not to be worn on pain of BulckaU (a. 2). 

(iy Many luxurious kinds of shoes which are enu- 
moryed are prohibited on pain of B^kHta (2. 3) 

w Shoes adorned with skins of different aoim.i. 
which are enumerated are prohibited on pain of Bnkkaia 
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(»i; New shoes with linings are prohibited on pain 
of BiikJsaia, \iui cast-off shoes with linings are allowed 

{vii) The wearing of shoes in the presence of nnsbod 
teachers and superiors is prohibited on pain of Dnkkata. 
So is the wearing of shoes in the open arama (4. 2). 

(mii) The wearing of shoes in eases of disease is en- 
joined (5. 2). 

(i^') The use of foot-coverings is enjoined for one 
who wishes to get up on a couch or a chair (6. 1). 

(.t) The use of foot-coverings is enjoined in the open 
arama and also of a torch, a lamp and a walking-stick 
( 6 . 2 ). 

(a;i) The use of wooden shoes is prohibited on pain of 
Dukkata (6. 4). 

(sii) The use of shoes made of talipat leaves is pro- 
hibited on pain of Dukkata (7. 2). 

{csiii) Ditto of bamboo leaves (7. 3). 

{xiv) The use of shoes made of 77»a-grass, etc. (all 
enumerated) is prohibited on pain of Dukkata (8. 8). 

Each one of these fourteen rules is said to have arisen 
ex post facto. To rule (®i), for instance, the following 
typical story is appended : — 

Buddha, once on a time, went in to Rajagaha accompanied 
by a Bhikkhu who walked limping. On seeing his con- 
dition a lay man took off his own shoes which had many 
linings and, approaching him, asked : (Mahavagga, 3. 1-2) : 

‘ Why does your reverence limp ? ’ 

‘ My feet, friend, are blistered.’ 

‘ But here. Sir, are shoes.’ 

‘ Enough, good friend ! shoes with many linings have 
been forbidden by the Blessed One.’ {-Vide No. 1.) 

On hearing this conversation, Buddha called upon 
the Bhikkhu to accept the shoes and having delivered a 
religious discourse, laid down the above rule [No. {vi )]for 
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the Bhikkhus. The rule is properly an adjudication, a 
pronouncement on certain facts, prescribing a single act, 
viz., the wearing of shoes of a certain kind when they 
are cast-off. Now all the fourteen rules, containing in- 
junctions, prohibitions and permissions, might have been 
gathered up, as in a modern rule of law, into one com- 
prehensive formula laying down the kinds of shoes allow- 
able and the occasions for their use and thus prescribing 
a general course of conduct. But this is not done. In- 
stead we have many distinct rules, each embodying an 
adjudication on the facts as they arise on a particular 
occasion. The form is curious : the old Greek form of 
Themistes, which, according to Sir Henry Maine, is the 
most primitive form of laying down any rule of life. 

If the analogy that I have pointed out between a 
Greek Themis and a Vinaya rule be true, it may help us a 
good deal in understanding the Vinayapitaka. It becomes 
abundantly clear why the codex of Buddhist canon law 
is not in the form of a code. It enshrines in fact a 
fossilised relic of the mode of law-making prevalent in 
primitive societies. We understand also why a story was 
thought to be necessary to append to every law. In 
primitive conception every laAv being an adjudication 
and command, the ‘ state of facts ’ on which the adjudica- 
tion was made could not be dispensed with in laying down 
the law. From this point of view, the Vinayapitaka is 
of immense value in the history of law, preserving, as 
it does, the most primitive jural notion, found only as a 
trace in Homer, which has worn out completely in later 
legal literature of Greece, Borne and India. 

Now these ‘ states of facts ’ out of which the rules 
arise show a hewilderingly varied character. Some of 
the stories may have a kernel of historical truth which 
was borne down to later times on the current of persis- 
tent tradition, For some of the rules are so curious and 
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nntliinkable in ebaracter and arise so naturally out of the 
stories that one is tempted to attribute some truth to the 
fundamental stories. Others were only legendary stories 
to which the rules were ariificially fitted in later times. 
Thus the whole legendary life-story of Jivaka is given at 
the beginning of Mahavagga, VIII, and a rule only 
indirectly and incidentally connected with the story, is 
laid down at the end in Mahavagga, VITI, 2. 36. Of the 
other rules again it is extremely difficult to say wlsetherthe 
stories appended to them have any historical or legendary 
value. Thus for instance in Mahavagga, VI, 17.7, certain 
rules of mendicancy are relaxed and the story says that 
this was necessitated by scarcity of food prevailing at 
Bajagaha. These relaxations are expressly removed in 
32.2, and the old rules of mendicancy are re-inforced, 
on the ground that no scarcity was then prevailing at 
Vesali, whei’e the rules were re-inforced, ‘the city being 
well-stocked with food, the harvest good, alms easy to 
obtain, and a living procurable, even by gleanings in the 
fields.’ The two sets of rules, one abrogating the other, 
read together, might suggest that the Bhikkhus actually 
used to relax a little the rigour of the rules of mendicancy 
by storing up food during times of scarcity, but afterwards 
this was felt to be not proper and the practice was 
generally given up. But this is purely conjectural and 
the stories might point to certain actual incidents. We 
next come to the stories which are obvious inventions 
made in order to base the rules upon them. Sometimes 
on the basis of the same story two different rules are 
grounded as in Mahavagga, VI, 9 and VIII, 17, and 
also in Oullavagga, V, 20. 1-2 and IV, 4. 8-9. Again 
the rule sometimes does not arise out of the story at all 
or is very remotely connected with it, and numerous 
instances of this may be cited. Sometimes the inventive 
genius of the author seenas to fail him and on the basis 
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of very slender, featureless and commonplace stories 
whole manuals of conduct are given as iu Mahavagga, 
VIII, I and V. Lastly we light upon stories which are 
the barest and the most commonplace possible, the 
narrative tending to the irreducible minimum, as in 
Cullavagga, V, 6, whore the rule does not arise out of the 
story at all (which is simply this, that a Bhikkhu was 
bitten by a snake), and is given only to introduce a recipe 
for snake-bite. As a matter of fact there is a great 
variety in the degree of adjustment between the rule 
and the story in the Vinayapitaka. But the stories, 
however slight and commonplace, were thought to be 
necessary, for the primitive jural notion was that a rule 
of conduct must needs be an adjudication on a certain 
state of facts. 

But the stories, apart from the rules and by themselves, 
possess a value of their own to the historical student. 
Apart from worthless invention, even those stories which 
are obviously legendary are valuable as letting us into 
the social, moral and mental atmosphere of the times in 
which they originated. Victor Hugo has well said, 
“ History has its truth ; legend has its truth. Legendary 
truth is of a different kind from historic truth. Legendary 
truth is invention with reality for result.” These legen- 
dary stories of the Vinayapitaka therefore may well 
be received in illustration, though not in proof. But the 
character of each story must be cautiously sifted before 
it may be evaluated by the historian. Some of them 
have such a strong appearance of reality that they easily 
delude us into mistaking them for genuine history. An 
illustration may be taken from the story appended to the 
rule against the sneezing superstition wdiich we have 
already referred to. 

It is said that on a certain occasion when Buddha 
was delivering a sermon, he happened to sneeze, whereon 
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there was such a mighty shout of “ Jivatu bhante bhagara 
Jivatu sugato,” that the discourse was interrupted. 
Buddha then explained to the simple-minded audience 
the futility of this benediction and laid down the rule 
against saying ‘ Jiva ’ after a sneeze by a Bhikkhu. But 
the rule was relaxed in favour of a householder the 
saying of ‘Jiva ’ to whom by a Bhikkhu after a sneeze 
was allowed. The sujserstition condemned here is, as 
Tylor has pointed out one of the most persis- 
tent ‘survivals in culture.’ It exists in all countries 
in all ages. The lucky sneeze of Teleraachos in the 
Odysscu called forth a shout of adoration to the gods 
along the ranks of warriors. Tiberius Cicsar, ‘ the saddest 
of men,’ — so Biiny the historian tells us, — exacted a 
salute after a sneeze. The story of the sneezing of 
the king of Monomotapa and the shouts of blessings, 
passing from mouth to mouth in the city, is quaintly told 
by that philosophic observer of human errors, Sir Thomas 
Browne, in Pseiidodoxia E;pideniica. Whether among the 
civilized Greeks and Romans or the savage tribes of the 
Zulus,the Polynesians, the New Zealanders and the 
Samoans, whether in the east among the Indians or in the 
west among the Europeans, the sneezing superstition, 
descended from the primitive conception of ‘soul’ as 
Anima or Breath, flourishes in an equal degree. Now 
considering the world- wide and extraordinary prevalence of 
this superstition audits condemnation in the Vinayapitaka, 
one is naturally led to think that it was the work 
of a bold rational thinker who deprecated a popular 
and ■wide-spread superstition. We seem almost to 
come in touch with a personality behind the rule — 
a strong rational personality. But when -we consider 
the rule in the light of the ideas prevalent among 

= ’ Seo Tylor’s Primitive GUtture (1891), Vol. I, pp, 97-lOi 
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the Indian Sannyasis and Paribrajakas in ancient 
times, we observe that it is only one form of a prevalent 
idea among them. The Buddhist rule allows that 
‘ Jiva’ may be said to a householder after a sneeze, and 
it is clearly implied that there is a certain difference in 
the ideas of the Sannyasis and Paribrajakas on which the 
exception is grounded.®^ We know that one of the 
fundamental ideas among the Paribrajakas was they 
should regard their bodies as carcases. Even among 
the Sannyasis of the present time the idea in many forms 
and implications prevails. I have seen many Sannyasis 
who do not accept a salute on the ground “ that a corpse 
may not be saluted.” I am reliably informed that the 
Sannyasis of any denomination do not say ‘ Jiva ’ after 
a sneeze. The idea may derive some of its strength also 
from the ancient Doctrine of Sorrow which is reflected in 
post-vedic Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina literatures 
and which dominates the Indian mind even to-day. 
An attachment to and longing for life such as is implied 
in the benediction of Jiva is inconsistent with the 
principles of Sannyasi life. The Buddhist rules about the 
sneezing superstition may well be one of the many 
protean forms of a prevalent idea among the Paribrajakas 
and Sannyasis, the story and the reason being of later in- 
vention in support of a well- recognised practice. Thus the 
supposed personal authorship of the rule vanishes and our 
search after its origin ends not in a rational personality, 
but in a certain group of ideas. 

The illustration given above serves as a much-needed 
caution against the hasty interpretation of any rule in 

Cf. Gjhi bhikkhave maiigalik^ (Cullavagga, V, 33. 3). Bnt this reason 
suggests nothing. It is only an after- thought to supply a reason for an already 
existing practice. 

See Deussen’s Upanishads^ p. 382. 

® ® This was what certain Sannyasis actually told me when I was going to 
salute them. They gave no authority for this reason on which they refused a salute. 
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the Vinayapitaka. In interpreting any Vinaya rule, the 
following points naust be carefully considered and 
allow- ance made therefor : 

( i ) The orthodox theory which covers the diverse 
origins of the rules. 

(ii) The common, primitive form in which all the 
rules are cast. 

(m) The place of any rule in question in the order 
of evolution of monasticism among the 
Bhikkhus. 

( iw ) The value of the story in relation to the rule 
which is ostensibly based upon it. 

Unless w'e are prepared to take into consideration all 
these points, w'e cannot presume to understand in their 
true light and bearing the laws of Vinayapitaka. Through 
an inadequate appreciation of the complexities of the 
problem, even many learned writers on Buddhism have 
been betrayed into fathering on the historic Buddha rules 
and regulations of his Order for ivhich he could not 
possibly have been responsible. 
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CHAPTER II 

TBEPMMiriT«PAMBMJAKAS-ATHKOMOPTH*raOBIMK 

It is geaerally admitted that much of the earliest 
caaonieal hleratare of the Buddhists and the Jainas 
whatever them actual chronology, reflect to us in laithtul 
traditions the life and society of northern India in 6tli 

the ”lT necessary for us to enter here into 

the elaborate arguments on which this view is based. But 
students of ancient literature know with what persistency 
aditions survive long centuries after the historical facts 
in which they onginated have passed into oblivion. It is 
even possible m some cases to discover the ori™al 
his erica, facts hidden in them by the search-Mt 
historical cntioism, 'Phis -harking back’ in ancient 
iteratare once clearly perceived and intimately realised by 
he historian, helps to guide his steps beyond the cW 

the Tn-“ ‘0 a «‘»P- Thus 

e Ildana seems to be a comparatively late Pali work in 

in'lhe'"T«t*”**tn°' ‘he Paribrajakas 

back to the teemincp life of the P<n*iiyvau i . 

in the litethne of BuddL Thfi . ^ , community 

;r,2? ^ 

anissii”' n^uaditthinissay- 

erews f i " ‘ tiavatthl m a misoellaneous 

7 ie elT Ooctrines 

lie a, T a ““0% ‘ho 

wZdinl B'^hmajala-suttanta. 

Tb t ‘““‘h-weapons- (mukba- 

satthihi). The whoie passage is purely remiuisoeut 

' ateijiihal’s tTaSiWfli ( P. .p. g gg_g^_ 
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aTtid bears the stamp of an earlier age than the time when 
the TJdana itself was compiled, for there is reason to 
think that the Paribrajaka community did not contain 
so many sectarian varieties later on. 

■ V 

If then we take the Buddhist Pitakas and the Jaina 
Angas as representing North Indian life of the 6th cen- 
tury, B. 0., one notable feature of it stands out in relief. It 
is the existence of a populous community of men who 
live outside the organisation of society. They are called 
by various names, — Paribbajaka, Bhikkhu, Samana, Tati, 
Sannyasi, etc.,— the last name however being seldom used in 
Buddhist and Jaina literature. They have one essential 
characteristic in common, viz., that they are all professed 
religieux, homeless and nomadic. The standing phrase 
in the Pali scriptures for one w'ho embraces this mode of 
life is — Agarasma anagariyam pabbajati. Hence in the 
following pages w'e have called all sorts of this wandering 
religious community by the general name of Paribrajaka. 
The character of this community is so varied and mis- 
cellaneous that it is extremely diflBcult to generalise upon 
it. They live by begging, have no settled dwelling (ex- 
cept during the rains when the observance of the Rain- 
retreat is a common custom among them),^ move about 
from place to place, and are either ascetics, practising 
austerities,® or are, to quote the words of Eudyard Kipling, 
‘dreamers and babblers of strange gospels.’ No other 
common characteristics can be attributed to the commu- 
uitv as a whole. 

In this community of wandering religious men, a 
superior place is assigned to one class, called the Samanas. 
Thus in the Kassapa-sihanada-sutta, the burden of 

" See Chapter V of the present thesis* 

« See the description of the practices of the Samanas and Brahmanas in Kassapa- 
$iha7mda-$utta in Digba Nikaya. There was at first no clear line of division between 
the VSnaprastlia or Tapasa and the Sannyaain,*— See Deussen's Upanisjmds^ p. 372, 
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the paragraphs, 16-17, setting out the higher ideal of 
religious hfe, is “From that time, O Kassapa, is it that 
e Bhikkhu is called a Samana, is called a Brahmaua ” 

Jlie superiority of the Samana is implied in Mahapari- 
mbbana Suttanta, 62, when Buddha says, in reply to 
Ananda, that there is no Samana in a dhamma wherein 
the J Noble Eightfold Path ’ is not found. It is ^onll 
tie fearaana moreover that is mentioned in the Pali works 
m Jama literature, in the Inscriptions of Asoka etc ' 
in juxtaposition with the Brahmana-a class of the Aryan 
society held always in the highest honour since the dawn of 
Indian history. The Samanas are represented as enjoy- 
ing the same intellectual pre-eminence as the Brahmanas 
The mtellectual actiyities of both the Samanas and the 
Brahmanas are described, criticised and commented on 
n Buddhist and Jaina literature. In the Brahmajala 
Suttanta a number of philosophic speculations a-itated 

ZZZ 

suttanta iff counterpart of this Buddhist 

suttanta is found m the short section, entitled Freedom 

rom E™ Sutrairitanga in which a number S 

eretlcal theses are cataloguedd) In the Jaina An»as 

i^d sZ^s Moos of the Bi-ahmaLs 

sTtl irr ’5:assapa-sihanada 

as-s’ila Brahmanas are classified together 

vild5 = tnd a’ Panna-rada, Vimuiti- 

fe ^ven T t““”“ ttoir various ascetic practices 
BuddZ' ““y '’0 “i'y multiplied from 

otrtiXt”:;:' 

^ See Jaina Sutras (S. B. E.), Pt. H, pp. 
fcee ■Kassapa.s^hanad(t.sufta, 21 (1). N,_p. g _ ^ 
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The distinguished place that the Samanas held iu the 
Paribrajaka comniunity is recognised by outsiders also. 
People keep up gifts of piety to Samanas and Brahmauas 
alike.® The feeding of the Samanas and Brahmanas is re- 
cognised as a meritorious act ; ^ they^ are feasted and enter- 
tained on auspicious days.® They are together mentioned 
as being worthy of respect and gifts in the Inscriptions of 
Asoka.® They are piously invoked along with other tutelary 
spirits for protection. “ Both the Brahmanas and the 
Samanas go to the assembly' convoked by the king and, 
being professors of religion, gain proselytes, who pay 
high honour to them, by explaining and teacliing their 
religions.” Even a slave, it is said, when he becomes a 
* pabbajito samano’ is worthy^ of reverence by the King 
himself,’® and Avantiputta, King of Madhura, says to 
Mahakaccayana that he would extend to the Sudra the 
same honourable treatment as to a Kshatriya if both are 
Samanas, for the simple reason that in the life of the 
Samana caste distinctions do not subsist — va hi’ssa bho 
kaccana pubbe suddo ti samanna sa’asa antarahita, samano 
t’eva sankham gacchatlti.’'’ The Buddhist scriptures 
represent kings as respectfully consulting not only 

^ See Samanna-'phula-mUa^ 14, — Samaiia-brahinaDesii uddhuggikani dakkbinam 
patitthapenti sovaggikaiu sukha-vipakam sagga-samvattauika. 

See Jaina Sufras, Pt. II, p. 39-*-In the Fravrajya of King Naini^ Sakra in the 
guise of a Brahmana tries to dissuade King Nauii from the life of the Sramana and 
calls upon him to assume his kingly duties at Mithila. Among other things, Sakra 
says, ** Offer great sacrifices, feed Brama7ias and Brahnanas^ give alms, enjoy your- 
self and offer sacrifices : thus you will be a true Ksbattriya/* 

® On auspicious days ma»y Si’amanas and Brahmanas, guests, paupers and beg- 
gars are entertained wdtU food— Jaina Sutrasj Pt. I, p. 92. 

° See Girnir InscTipiwris, Sahahajgar etc. 

E. g., aia’iai i 

w. II 

SenarPs Htfuhttuufttu, HI, 310, 5. 

^ ^ See Sutrahritdnga {Jaina Sutras^ pt. 11, pp. 339 ff). 

' * See Sa7iiarina-phala<‘SuUaf 35, 36. 

See Madhura Sutia in Majjhima Nikaya (J. K. A. S., 1894, p. 366, Text and 
Translation by Robert Chalmers). 
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Buddha but also other leading Samanas,”— though among 
them there were recruits from the untouchable classes 
and though we frequently hear of Sudras and Candalas 
becoming samanasd® 

From all this evidence, it is quite apparent that 
the Sramanas enjoyed the highest status among the 
wandering community of religious mendicants. Among 
the Sramanas, there were leaders of sects and parties 
(e. £r., Nigrodha,^“ Sanjaya,*^ Uruvela^® and others) and 
six of them are constantly referred to in Pali literature 
as ‘ sanghi gani ganacariyo.’ Many of these sects and 
parties are enumerated in Buddhist and Jaina literature, 
hut these enumerations are difficult to understand and 
more difficult to reconcile with one another. One list 
occurs in a passage in the Anguttara to which Rhys 
Davids has draAvn prominent attention.^® It mentions 
ten sects — Ajivaka, Nigantha, Mundasavaka, Jatilaka, 
Paribhajaka, Magandika, Tedandika, Aviruddhaka, Gota- 
maka, and Devadhammika. We fall into hopeless diffi- 
culties in defining these sects, as they cross and overlap 
one another. A different enumeration is found later on 
in the Milindapanho — Malla, Atona, Pabhata, Dhamraa- 
giriya, Brahmagiriya, Nataka, Naccaka, Langhaka, Pisaca, 

See for example the opening sections of Samanna-phala Stdta, 

Bhys Davids says (Dialogues of the Buddha ^ Yol. II, p. 10^3) : “ We have seen 
liow in the Simanna-phaia-Sutta., it is taken for granted that a slave would join an 
Order (that is any Order, not the Buddiiist ?). And in the Aganna Sutta of the 
Digha and the MadhurS Sutta of the Majjiiima, there is express mention of the 
Sudras becoming Samanas as if it were a recognised and common occurrence long before 
th'9 time of the rise of Buddhism. So in the Jataka (III, 381) we hear of a potter, and 
at lY, 392 of a Candala, who became Samanas (not Buddhist Samanas).” 

/. Tena kho pana Ii^igrodha paribbajako samayena Udambarikaya paribba- 
jakarame pativasati mahatiya paribbajakaparisaya saddhiin tiuisa-maitehi paribba- 
^ok'A-Ba.te}ii--'{7dumba}'iku sihamda^snUanti (Diglia Nikaya, P. T. S , III, p. 3G). 

See Chapter II, of the present thesis. 

See Mahavagga, I, 22. 

See Chapter III, footnote 1. 

Buddhist India^ pp. 144-46 j Dialogues nf Buddha ^ II, pp. 220-222. 

® ^ See Tenckner’s UiUndapanho^ p. 191. 
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Maniradda, Punrsavadda, Candima-suriya, Siridevata, 
Ealiclevata, Siva, Vasudeva, Ghanika, Asipasa, Bhaddi- 
putta. They are said to be so many Ganas (sects) and of 
them the Pisaca (under tlie name of Pisacillika) are 
referred to in Cullavagga, V. 10, 2, and they certainly 
were a sect of religious mendicants as they are said to 
have carried begging-bowls made of skulls. As regards 
the other sects in the Milindapanho enumeration, we 
know nothing except what their names seem to import to 
us. The Jaina commentator Sllanka (9th century, A.D.) 
quotes a very old hemistich in one of his glosses in which 
Samanas are classified as five — Nirgrantha, Sakya, Tapasa, 
Gairika and Ajivaka.®’ In the corpus of early epigraphical 
records of Northern India, we find mention only of the 
Buddhists, the Jainas and the Ajlvakas. (No mention is 
found of the last after the 2nd century, B. 0.)^^ Now these 
enumerations of the mendicant sects that we may discover 
belong to different times and cannot be reconciled with 
one another. The confusion which underlies them is due to 
various causes — to partial and defective knowledge, inade- 
quate appreciation of the distinction between genus and 
species, and confusion between tradition and personal 
knowledge. It is also extremely difficult to say how 
many of the sects enumerated by later writers go back 
to the 6th century, B.G. 

Among these sects and parties there seems to have 
existed in primitive times a good deal of mutual inter- 
course. In the course of their constant peregrinations they 
frequently met together at rest-houses and also at common 
meeting-places specially built for them, one of which is 
even called a Debating Hall-samayappavadakasala).“^ 

See Jaina Sutras^ Ft. I, p. 128, foot-note L 

See the Oave Dedications of Dasaratlia in the NagSrjuni Hills — Smith’s Asoka^ 

Sec Btiddhist India, p, 142. Seo aUo Foiihii pa da Sulfa, 1 (Diglia Isikaya, 
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The effects of such mutual mtereourse must have 
been considerable and are perceptible at any i-ate in the 

early history of Jainism in the borrowing of the rules of 
one sect by another and in the growth of new sects by 
fission. Jacobi “ and Hoernle have traced in Jainism 
borrowings from the Acelakas and the Ajivakas and 
similar borrowings may no doubt be discovered in 
Buddhism also. Instances occur of the members of one sect 

going over to another or a secessionist party founding a 

new sect, as the Jatilakas become Buddhists, the followers 
of Sanjaya accept Buddha as their Sattha, Mahavira 
breaks with Mokkhali Gosala,^’’ as Bevadatta with Buddha, 
founding a new sect. The primitive Paribrajaka sects were 
of a proselytising character and must have considerably 
influenced and modified one another with such facilities of 
mutual intercourse. Each of these sects had a clearly defined 
Dhamma of its own, but whether it had an equally clearly 
defined Yinaya, a special body of external rules, is another 
question which I have dealt with in Chapter III of the 
present thesis. Among all sects, as has already been 
said, it was the Sramanas who were entitled to the highest 
reverence. The above is the general picture revealed 
to us of the Paribrajaka community of the 6th century, 
B. C. in the earliest Buddhist and Jaina canonical litera- 
ture. This remarkable mendicant community have 
lasted down to our day and remained a constant 
factor in Indian history through all its chances and 
changes. They have excited the liveliest interest of all 

*= See Jaina Stifras, Pfc. II, Intro, pp. xxxi-.xxx:i. 

See Vvasagadasao (Bibliotheoa Indioa), pp. 108-111 (foot-note 253). 

” Bee Hid. The story of Mahavira's discipleship of and subsequent breach with 

Gosala is told in Bhagavafi Saiia. The passage is translated by Hoernle : Uva., 
Appendix. 

= “ The name ‘ Sramana * is not usually applied to a Brahmanical Paribrajaka in 
the Dharmasutras and Dharmasastras. Uedhatithi however refers to a Sramarialea 
Sutra as an authority on cer-tain practices of the Hindu Paribraj-aka in his comment- 
ary on Mann, VI, 23. (See Buhler’s Laioa of Mahu, S. B. E., p. 203, Note). 
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foreigners who came out to India at different times from 
‘ Philip’s warlike son’ to Professor Campbell Oman in 
our day. 

The origin of this community of itinerant religious 
mendicants, of such hoary antiquity in India, is wrapped 
in obscurity. But European writers on Buddhism have 
sometimes put forward theories of their own which it will 
be necessary for us to examine carefully before propound- 
ing any other theory. We may take as typical the 
theories suggested by Puhys Davids, Max Miiller, Deussen 
and Oldenberg. 

1. Rhys Davids in his BiHldhist India, says with 
characteristic bias — “ The intellectual movement before the 
rise of Buddhism was in a large measure a lay movement, 
not a priestly one.®'' ” The result of this ‘ lay movement,’ 
he seems to think, was the growth of these wandering bodies 
of religieux, the Paribbajakas of Pali literature. This is 
a wide, vague, rVjjHori theory, resting really on very 
slender foundation. In the first place, to speak of a 
general intellectual movement in Northern India imme- 
diately before the rise of Buddhism is one of the many 
misleading commonplaces of ancient Indian history. 
There is nothing except the accounts of the intellectual 
activities of the Samanas in Buddhist and Jaina literature to 
prove that there was any intellectual movement, properly so 
called, in the immediate pre-Buddhistic age. Thoughts, 
ideas, philosophic speculations had no doubt broadened 
down from century to century among the intellectual 
section of the people, but whether there was any general 
‘ acceleration ’ of intellectual life, giving birth to these 
wandering bodies of sophists and teachers among whom 
religious and philosophical questions were so earnestly and 

See Oman’s The MijsiicSj Ascetics and Saints of India (Ch. VI on Sadhui, os 
described by some European Visitors to India), 

Buddhist India, p. 169. 
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See Deassen-s Ue JJpanhads, pp, 861, #, 
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Kassapa-Sllianacla-Sutta, a class of Sraiiianas and Brah- 
manas are called VirmifU-mda. In tliis class probably 
are to be included the Brahmanieal Yogis and Sannyasis 
whose religious activities were explicitly grounded on the 
theory of Viinutti (Vimukti) or Emancipation from which, 
as Paul Deussen has shown, the practical results of Toga 
and Nyasa logically follow ® But the Vimutti-vada 
among the Sainanas constituted one class only and the 
Upanishad theories cannot account for the other classes of 
Paribrajakas who did not consider the Upanishad idea of 
Emancipation to be the raison d’etre of religious mendicancy. 
In Buddhist canonical literatm*e for example the object 
and purpose of religious mendicancy is said to be nothing 
more than Brahncmiriya (religiosity),^* and the ideas of 
Tapas and Nyasa are not at all suggested. The attachment 
to household life must be discarded, not because there is 
any special virtue in the mere rejection of it, but because 
worldly attachments are hindranoes to religious living^**. 

The following is Deusseii’s argmiieiit ( p. 411-12) : — Tho clotlmig of the 
doctrine of emancipation in empirical forms involYetl as a consequenco the con- 
ceiving of emancipation, as though it were an event in an empirical sense, fx'om the 
point of view of caiisalit}’’, as an effect that might he brought about or accelerated 
by appropriate means, Xow emancipation consisted in its external phenomenal side:— * 
( j) In the removal of the consciousness of pi urality» 

{ii) In the removal of all desire, the necessary consequence and accompaniment 
of tliat consciousness. 

To produce these two states artificially was the aim of two'characteristic manifesta- 
tions of Indian culture : 

(i) Of the* Yoga/ whicli by withdrawing the organs from the objects of sens© 
and concentrating them on the inner self endeavoured to sliake itself free fi*om the 
world of plurality and to secure union with the ‘iltma/ 

(ii) Of the * Sannyasa/ which by casting off from oneself of home, possessions, 
family, and all that stimulates desire seeks laboi-iously to realise that freedom from 
all the ties of the earth.” 

(The passage is somewhat abridged.) 

See Oh. II of the present thesis, foot-note 4. 

E.g.t Sambadho gharavaso lajo-patho abbhokffso pabbajja. Naidam sukaram 
agaram ajjhavasata ekantapuripimnam ekantaparisudclham sankha-likhitara brahma- 
cariyam caritum — See Samaiind'phala-'mtiaf Y* 41 (D. N., P. T. S., Vol, I, p. 63). This 
passage is repeated in Tevigga Sutta^ See also Mmi Sutta^ 14, 15, in Sutta-nipata 
(Buddhht Snm$, S. B. E , pp, 35-36). 
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The Buddhist. and Jaina religious mendicants never 
described themselves as Sannyasin— the name which 
more frequently than any other describes this mode 
of life in the Upanishads, It cannot in fact he said 
that any one philosophic idea presided over the 
growth of the Paribrajaka institutioiij— for the speculative 
ideas which the Paribrajakas themselves profess are as 
widely various as the gnostic heresies of early Christian 
Church which Charles Kingsley described as “ a strange 
brood of theoretic monsters, begotten Ijy effete Greek 
philosophy on Egyptian symbolism, Chaldean astrology, 
Parsee dualism, and Brahmanic spiritualism.” Eeligious 
mendicancy in India cannot in fact ])e traced to the 
materialisation of any one philosophic idea. 

3. If there is any force in the arguments we have 
put forward above, the theory of the Brahmanical ascetic 
being the original of the Buddhist and Jaina religious 
mendicant would he no longer tenable. !iJax IMuller in 
his Hibbert Lectures, p. 351, Biihler in his translation 
of the Buudhayana Sutra, S. B. E. (passim), Kern in 
his Manual of Indian Buddhism and Jacobi in his Intro- 
duction to the Jaina Sutras, S. B. E. (Ft. I, pp. xsiv- 
xxxii) — all contend that the Brahmanical ascetic was 
the model of the Buddhist and the Jaina. This may be 
true only in the sense that some of the rules of the 
Buddhist and Jaina Paribrajakas were probably borrowed 
from the Brahmanical Paribrajakas, which again is only 
a presumption raised by the fact, we have already referred 
to, of the mutual intercourse that existed among the 
Paribrajakas of different sects. But which of these rules 
were borrowed we cau never ascertain. There existed a 
Paribrajaka community from remote antiquity in India 
and customs and practices among them were the common 
property of all sects. It is probable that the Buddhist 


See Kingsle3?^s 
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Sangha among them was founded later than the sect of 
Brahmanical Paribrajakas. But the Brahmanical 
Sannyasis, the Buddhist Bhikkhus and the Jaina Sravakas 
all belonged to the same ancient society of wandering 
religious mendicants, and it is obvious that among all the 
sects there should subsist a certain community of ideas 
and practices. The question of the origin of the 
institution of wandering religious mendicancy remains 
unsolved. 

4. Oldenberg seems to fliid the solution in the popular- 
ising of philosophic speculations in the process of spread- 
ing from the Western schools among the simple and 
earnest people of the Eastern tracts.'*" This is also a wide 
and vague theory which however will appear to contain 
a certain element of truth. 

It seems to me that the question has never been 
squarely faced in the proper historical spirit by any 
western scholar and hence the obscurity of a ■priori theo- 
ries hangs heavily over it. An unbiassed enquiry however 
may tend somewhat to dissipate this obscurity and such 
an enquiry we propose in the following pages of this 
chapter. The manifestations of the ‘other-worldly spirit’ 
have been bewildering in their variety in ancient India and 
the idea which underlies this particular institution should 
first of all be dissociated from the other forms, like Tapas 
for instance, of this ‘other-worldly spirit,’ — and this basic 
idea is found in the stereotyped words, which describe one 
embracing the life of the religious mendicant and wanderer 
in Pali literature — Agctrmma anagariyam pcibhajaii : it is 
homelessness for the sake of a higher spiritual life. 
This is the common attribute of all the Paribrajakas, 
whatever their sects, denominations, ideals and practices 
may be. 


= ’ Seo Oldonberg’s The Buddhdi pp. 03*64 (IIoBy’s Translation ). 
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In the Rig- Veda, X, 1B6, certain Munis are clescribed 
the following verses : 

I 

f^si Wt 11 (1) 

Sayana— %3ir. 


■g T3[^ ?r?i; i 

^f^wcf: II (2) 

'3^f^cn wTcn^Tf5%iTrw’j^ i 

ar^TTrm^ ^iwairsr « (3) 

Sayana— ^sqjf^riT mHi: 1 

fl3ir^t[Tg=gT^Tait|, 1 

5En(iif%fr: h (4) 

if^: I 

^ ^cnq^: ii (5) 

TO H (6) 

^??SI W«55rq^ fcR% FisTflT 1 

ft’q’gr ura^ n ( 7) 

Sayana— I 


I^.B , — It will be observed that the Muni is mentioned only in 
3, 3 {^Maiineyii) , 4 and 5. In the other hymns the 
word is Ke&i. Maedonell and Keith, rejecting Sayana’s 
interpretation, take this word as descriptive of the Muni, 
meaning ‘ long-haired ’ (see hukw io Vedic Namen, under 
Muni, foot-note 1). lyenger also takes the word Kesi in 
the same sense. ' But I am inclined to follow Sayana in 
this matter. If Kesi really refers to the Muni, the 7th 
hymn becomes nonsense } if on the other hand it is 
taken to mean the sun, it yields very good sense. 
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Prom the orthodox commentary of Sayana, it is difficult 
to determine the exact character of the Munis. But in 
the Aitareya Brahmana, vi, 83, Aitasa, who is called a 
Muni, is a character far different from a wandering 
religious mendicant. The legend is told about him that 
he commenced to recite some meaningless mantras to his 
sons, one of whom, Abhyagni, fearing for his father’s 
sanity, stopped his mouth and thereby incurred his curse 
which descended from him to his progeny. The character 
of Aitasa answers to the words (X. 136, 3) 

of which the first alternative interpretation by Sayana 
is I If Aitasa is the type of the Rig-vedic 

Muni, he is surely not a homeless Sannyasi, Yati or 
Paribrajaka. The Muni described in the Upanishads 
however approaches more and more to the latter ideal till 
he is identified with the Paribrajaka ® . But the danger 
of taking the later developed signification of a word to 
interpret its original sense is known to the merest tyro in 
philology. The question as to the character of the Eig- 
vedio Muni is thus involved in great doubt : Mr. Srinivas 
Iyengar identifies the Eig-vedic Muni with the Sannyasin®®, 
while Macdonell and Keith regard him as “more of 
a ‘ medicine man ’ (a character well-known among 
savage tribes) than a sage ” — “an ascetic of magic powers 
with divine afflatus.” “ 

The fourth Asrama is called by Apastamba that of Mauna. 

Cf* Dhamrnapada (Fausbbll, no. 49) 

Yathapi bhatiiaro puppham vanna gandham ahethayam 
Palefci rasamadaya evam game muni care. 

This is the description of a Paribrajaka — a character different from one who is 
^‘maddened with divine afflatus ” (unmadita luauneyena). Here the Muni and 
the Paribrajaka are completely identified. 

See Iyengar^ s Life in Ancient India in the Age of the Mantras^ p. 77 — 
Brahinacaryam, studentship, the fii’sfc of the stages in the life of a Brahman, 
was invented in the ago of the Mantras, so too, the fourth and last stage, that 
of the Sannyasi, called Muni, in the hymns.” , 

^ ^ See Macdonell and Keith’s Index ig Vedic Names^ loc. cit* 
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In the Atharva-Veda, xv, we have the glorified des* 
cription of a roving spirit who is called a Vratya. The 
Vratya in this description is a mystic figure, “who appears 
at one time to be a supernatural being endowed with all 
the attributes of all-pervading Deity, and at another as a 
human wanderer in need of food and lodging.” (Griffith’s 
Translation of the Atharm Veda, p. 199). We quote 
below those expressions in Bk. XV which may bo said to 
relate to the human attributes of the Yratya : — 

mm i (i) 

cif 

ciisrr i (lO) 

mm mm mm ?jwt t fiisr 

**S _____ / 1 “f \ 

ifstt it w el i (ii) 

n% fsifT5( WTeJT 

gicl i (12) 

fi^ ?r^w w i:i1wBre!f^4=f mfh t ififsirt 

I (IS) 

KJB . — The following attributes of the ^'ratj’a are meiitioued here : 

(«) He wanders about, 

(d) He goes among the people and is extremely popular 
and held in high regard. 

(c) He is honoured by the king wdien he conies as a guest 
to his house. 

(^) When he is a guest with a fire-worshipper, it is with 
his permission that sacrificial oblations should be made. 

Except the expressions we have extracted above, the 
rest of the book is devoted to a grotesque idealisation of 
the Vratya. 
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From this description it has been inferred by Both (in 
St. Fetersbiirff Dictionary) that the Vratya idealised in 
the Atharva-Veda is a Paribrajaka. But this identifica- 
tion rests on very slender basis and there is nothing in 
the description, except the fact that he wanders about 
and is honoured both by the king and the people when he 
becomes their guest, which lends colour to Eoth’s inter- 
pretation. Besides as pointed out by Macdonell and 
Keith, Eoth’s identification is not borne out by other 
passages descriptive of the Vratya. It is beside our 
purpose to enter here into the much vexed question as to 
whether the Vratya is a non- Aryan or an Aryanised non- 
Aryan or a degenerate Aryan. But the Vratya in Bk. xv 
of the Atharva-veda can by no means be called a Pari- 
brajaka. 

Except the two passages, quoted above from the Eig- 
veda and the Atharva-veda respectively, I do not know of 
any other passage suggesting the existence of the Pari- 
brajaka in that age which has been called by lyenger 
“ the age of the Mantras.” The condition of the Brahma- 
carin being the origin of that of the Paribrajaka may be 
left out of the question, for although the Brahmacarin is 
sometimes described as “ roaming as far as the land of the 
Madras,” it is always in search of a teacher or in order 
to learn sacrifice.^® The Brahmacarin is a pupil and 
learner, while the Paribrajaka is a wandering religious 
man, a teacher and sage. The later Asrama theory keeps 
these two conditions of life clearly apart. The Vedie 
hymns, therefore, which may be said to constitute the 
earliest and purest Aryan elements in Indian culture, do 
not mention clearly the condition of the religious mendi- 
cant. Now, among the non-Indian branches of the 

See Index to Vedic Names under Vratya. 

* ® See Index to Vedic Names under Bralimaoarya ; also Deussen’s The U^anishads^ 
p. 370. 
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; Indo-Europeans, although institutions analogous to 

Brahmanism are found, we do not find any trace of the 
existence of religious mendicancy in the earliest raonu- 
i ments of their literature. The Druids of Britain, the 

SI Brehons of Ireland, the Pontiffs of Rome and the Magi 

11 ^ of Persia strongly resemble the Brahmanas of Aryan 
India.® But except in India, we do not know of the 
Sif existence of Sramanism in primitive times in any country 

occupied by the Aryan race. The Macedonians who 
accompanied Alexander were struck with wonder at the 
If Indian Gymnosophists. If they had seen anything similar 

to it in the Hellenic wox'ld, they would have surely made 
at least a passing reference to it in their lengthy accounts 
of the Gymnosophists. 

References to the religious mendicant are found in 
Brahmanical literature after the ‘ Mantra period ’ {e.g., 
Panini,® Brihadaranyakopanishad,® etc.), but the recog- 
nition of religious mendicancy as an institution of Aryan 
Brahmanical society seems to have been somewhat later.® 
This is proved by the gradual development of Asrama 
' ; theory in the TJpanishads. The earlier Upanishads like 

the Cohmdagya qxA Bt'ihadamnyaka do not recognise the 
condition of religious mendicancy as the Fourth Stage of 
a man’s life, but they assume rather only three stages, 
and, as Deussen has pointed out, it is to the later period 
of the Dharmasutras and the Dharmasastras that the fully 
developed theory of the Four Asramas belongs. It may 
he legitimately assumed that if religious mendicancy had 
been an institution as old as the Mantras, it would have 

Dr. N. 0. Sen*Giipta in hi& Sources of Lmo and Society %n Ayicient India^ 
(Calcutta University Publication) pp. 16, :ff. Has dealt wifeli this point. 

* * Panini mentions ‘ Bhihhhu Sutra * in IV, 3. 100, 

: 1 

See BrihaddraiiyaTca, IV,.3.22— 1 1 
, This bas been clearly pointed out by Deussen. His arguments and autborities 
will be found at pp. 367.369 of The Upanishads. 
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found recognition in the earliest Upanishads, The greater 
likelihood is that it was not a primitive institution of 
Aryan Brahman ical society, although the religious mendi- 
cant existed in India and was held in great regard. It 
seems therefore perfectly reasonable to think that the 
condition of religious mendicancy developed on the Indian 
soil and was not introduced into the country by the early 
Aryan settlers whose life and society are reflected to us 
from the Vedic Mantras. 

It may be taken for granted that the Brahmanical 
Bharmasastras, although they betray the intrusion into 
them of diverse cultural elements, carry on the traditions 
of ancient Aryan life and society in those ideals which 
they consistently approve and exalt. Now, from the 
Cchandogyopanishad down to the latest Samhitas, we 
observe the preference, consistently held, for the house- 
holder’s state, the Second Asrama. All the passages 
bearing on this point are cited in the Appendiw 
to this chapter. The IJpanishad doctidne of ‘ Emancipation 
through knowledge of Atman ’ seems to have enfeebled 
only for a time the emphasis in Brahmanism on house- 
hold life, by bringing to the foreground the idea of Nyasa. 
Otherwise the Second Asrama is extolled and exalted, 
regarded as the root and mainstay of the others, and for 
salvation, it is said, one need not go further. Other 
conditions of life which tend to prevent or postpone it, 
e.g., persistence in Brahmacarya, etc., are deliberately 
ruled out.^^ The striking contrast that these passages offer 
to the Buddhist and Jaina ideas on household life is 

* ' “ etc., Stalin i 

In ¥rihan’l^aradiya-?itrana^ xxii, 12-16, among practices avoidable in the 
Kaliyuga, though permitted hy the sacred boohs, are mentioned 
and I Vide also etc., etc.... per 

Kiimarila Bhatta, quoted in Max MuIler^s History of Ancie7it Sanskrit Literature ^ 
(Panini Ofiice Ed,), p. 25, foot-note df 
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eminently suggestive — a contrast which is well illus- 
trated hy the place and importance of the Grihya Sutras 
in Brahmanism, the nidus out of which th ; whole 
Aeara of the later Smritishas sprung, and the insignificant 
place held by the Gahapafi Taggas in Buddhism,'*'* Over 
against the two dubious passages of the liig-veda and the 
Atharva-veda, we may cite the whole trend of Brahmani- 
eai literature (with the exception of some of the later 
Upanishads) to show that Aryan life and society did not 
favour religious mendicancy, ’^T'hat is more interesting, 
— the rooted antagonism to it, though never clearly 
professed, comes out in many curious forms — in the idea 
for instance that the presence of a Sfunda is inaus- 
picious and vitiates sacred rites. This belief is not due 
to any lately developed anti-Buddhistie bias, for we find 
an instance of it even in the Sutta-nipata. In Vasala 
Sutta, the Brahmana Aggika Bharadvaja is engaged in 
sacrificing to the fire when he observes Buddha approach- 
ing him and calls out to him in anger to stay where 
he is — Tatr’eva mundaka tatr’eva sanianaka tatr’eva 
vasakala titthahlti,“ More than fifteen hundred years 
after, the same spirit dictates Mandana Misra when be 
rails at Sankara for intruding on his sacrificial oblations, 
although Sankara is a Brahmana Sannyasin — 

I mi 

lb %vill be observed that the Ga/iapait lack any distinctive Buddhist 

character. Sometimes, as Kern has pointed out {Man. of Ind, p, 08), they 

are borrowed from the Brahraanical scriptures and are at variance with Buddhistic 
doctrines. Kern observes that Buddhism is properly' a monastic institution, and 
the laity is but accessory {ihid, p. ^2). Br. Archibald Scott finds the broadest 
distinction between the Christian Church and the Buddhist Church in the fact 
that the work ot the former lay outside the limits of the Church, Of Buddhism, 
he says, “ Its lay associates, however numerous, were but the fringes of religious 
communities. When, therefore, deterioration in the Order set in, reformation of 
it by the people was hopeless.’^ {BudMsm and ChrisHaniiy^ p. 272,) 

See fausfo51i’s F,,T. S., p, 21, 
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^;?^t<2rWT|tq. I ft W 1 

If the mystic figure in Book XV of the Atharva-veda is 
really a Paribi’ajaka, it is significant that he is only a 
Vratya and not a genuine or out-and-out Aryan; 

Another highly significant point to he noticed is that 
one who wishes to embrace the life of a religious mendi- 
cant has to discard all the marks of Aryan birth and 
breeding, 

Now the factum of this rejection of the distinctive marks 
of Aryan birth, breeding and culture is glozed over in 
the Upanishads by fanciful interpretations. The Sannyasi 
does not offer but still he may be said to be doing 
in’>!nftrfft ; “ the sacrificial fire he takes up into the 
fire of his belly ; the Gayatri into the fire of his speech ” ; 
the 21'^rt^cT and ft?3Tj the twin symbols of Aryan ritualism, 
are discarded indeed, but “ henceforth meditation alone 
is to serve as sacrificial cord and knowledge as the lock 
of hair — timeless Atman is to be both sacred thread and 
‘lock of hair’ for him who has renounced the world.” ** 
Observe the attempt made in these passages to Aryanise, 
as it w'ere, the Sannyasin, — to show that although 
he has outwardly discarded the marks and symbols 
of Aryan culture, he still retains them in mind and spirit, 
possessing indeed all these signs, though it be in a 

See Aiiandagiri’s Sa^ikam'^Vijaya (Jivaiianda Yidjasagar^s Ed., p. 284) 

^ ^ See Anmeyopanishad, I, 

See Deiissen on Prdndgnihotra {'Hie Ufankhads, pp. 124 ft’}. 

See I)eTi!<sen’s The V'pankhgdttj jip, 376, 377, wliero ail the authorities are 
referred to. 
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spiritual sense. The glosses were necessary because 
the anomaly of recommending a somewhat non-Aryan 
mode of life was felt, rurther, that this mode of 
life implies a definite break with the Yedas and the 
culture based on their authority seems to be implied in 
some of the preliminaries, recommended in the XJpani- 
shads, to be gone through by an intending Sannyasin. 
One of these is a simple offering to fire or water (Javala, 
i) with the words— # ft 1 Here, 

#, it is said, implies the three Vedas 
ibid). Perhaps it signifies that the Vedas are first to be 
sacrificed to the Gods by the intending Saunyasin. 

In conclusion we must note the fact that the position 
of the Sramana was regarded by the people as being on 
a level of equality with the Brahmana : yet the 
Sramana is sharply distinguished from the latter, — and 
the Greek accounts, which have an inestimable value 
as being based on the observation, however defective, of 
real life, unbiased by theories, hear ample testimony to 
the fact that between these two classes there was a spirit 
of rivalry and competition.®^ The expression Sramana- 
Bralmanam is taken by Patanjali in illustration of the 
rule ^l^ft^:,® and the word, Sramana, in the 

expression need not necessarily be taken in the sense of a 
Buddhist Bhikkhu, for a Sramana might possibly mean even 
a Brahmanical Paribrajaka or Sannyasi.®® How the casteless 
Sramanas,®^ not recognising the authority of the Vedas,®® 
attacking the superiority of the Brabmanas,®® sharply 

See Chapter Y of the present thesis (Kleitarchos quoted by Strabo). 

Mahahhasij a, loQ. tit i 
® ® See foot-note, 27 of this Chapter# 

See Madhitra-B^nita of Majjhima Kikaya and elsewhere to the effect that all 
castes are merged in the life of Sramana. 

See Tevijja Suita of Digha Kikaya (D, H., Yoh 1) and elsewhere in the Sntta- 

pitaka. 

See Amhattha Suita in Digha Nikaya (see also Hhys Davids* The Dialogues 
of the BuddhUjfYol. 11^ pp* 103 ff) 5 Madhura Suita in ibid 1 see also the famous 
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distinguished from them, attained an equal level with the 
highest caste of Aryan society in India appears like a 
standing puzzle. The result could not possibly have been 
brought about by the inner forces of Aryan society itself 
in which so far as we can trace the Brahmana class 
occupies the highest and most honourable place, though a 
trace of Kshatriya antagonism to their superiority appears 
in the Upanishads as well as in Jaina and Buddhist 
literature. The clue is probably to be found in the fact 
that the culture which is represented by Vedic literature 
and its derivatives was only one strand — it might be the 
predominant one^ — in the highly mixed warp and woof of 
ancient Indian life and civilization. 

Since the time of Max Muller and ‘ the Philologists,’ 
the theory of the Aryan occupation of India has been 
considerably modified by researches into Indian ethnology 
and sociology. The theory is being gradually narrowed 
to the conclusion that the Aryans (whether they came 
in one immigration or more) were “ a small body of 
foreign immigrants,” vi ho, without producing great 
racial disturbances, acted as a strong leaven in the 
vast population of Dravidian and Munda races that 
occupied India.“ The rich and virile culture of this 
small minority slowly infiltrated the life and civili- 
zation of the native non- Aryan populations till even their 
Aryan language was adopted by the natives in whose 
mouths it broke up into various dialects, in the same 
manner as rustic Latin fermented into the Eomance 

comparison of Baddhist Bhamma^Yimya to the ocean having 8 qualities in whicb. 
the four castes are likened to four rivers which lose themselves in the ocean (OuUa, 
IX. 1, 4). Similar ideas are found elsewhere in Buddhist literature. In the Jaina 
Kalpa-Sutra (in Bhndravahu’s Lives of the Gthias), it is said that Arhat^, etc., are not 
horn in low families, mean families, degraded families, poor families, indigent 
families, beggar^s families or Brahmanioal families. (Jai. Su, 1, p. 225.) 

See Oppert’s The Original Inhabitants of Bharatvarsa and lyengar^s Life in 
Ancient India, 
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Languages in Southern Europe. The process of the 
Aryanisation of northern India Tras not the forced 
super-imposition but the gradual infiltration of a 
dominant culture which slowly but surely settled into a 
distinct Indian type. This process, having started from its 
original source in a definitely circumscribed circle of 
peoples in the West, seems to have gradually advanced 
towards the East along the valley of the Ganges. The 
Brahmana literature points indeed to this circle of peoples 
as the radiating centre of Aryan culture ; they correspond 
with those who are celebrated by Manu as upright in life ; 
and they go back to the most prominent Aryan stocks 
mentioned in the Eig-Veda.®^ The Aryans and the Aryanised 
succeeded in assimilating to themselves large bodies of 
native population, converting them to their cult,® taking 
them as serfs or slaves, or elevating them to a recognised 
social standing by such ceremonies as the Vratya-stomas 
described in the Pancavimsa-Brahmana.® We cannot trace 
the successive stages of this eastward progress of Aryani- 
sation, but the antique legend in the Satapatha-Brahmana 
of the progress of Agni Yaiswanara marks a stage at 
which the Aryan influence stopped at the ‘sundering 
stream ’ of Sadanira, near the confluence of the Ganges 
and the damuna. The legend of the Satapatha-Brahmana 
may be safely taken to be much older than the rise of 
Buddhism and Jainism. Beyond the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Jamuna are located many of the most 
prominent tribes and clans mentioned in Pali literature — 
Vacchas, Cetis, Mallas, Vijjis, Licchavis, Videhas, 
Kosalas, Kasis, Sakyas, Magadhas and Angas.“ Three 

See Oldenberg’s 'J^he Buddha^ Excursus I, 

Eagozm ia his Vedic India (Story of the Kations Series) has hazarded the 
conjecture that the Qayatri Mantra was the formula of convereiort of the non- Aryans 
by the Aryan priests. 

See Macdonnel and Keith's Index to Vedic Nainas under Vratya, 

A list of these tribes and clans occurs in Buddhist India ^ p. 23. 
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of the eastern tribes, Bangas, Magadhas (Bagadhas?) 
and Ceras are, cmdously enough, referred to in the Aitareya 
Aranyaka as species of birds/® These tribes and clans 
seem to have been out of the pale of the Aryan commu- 
nities, but between the time of the Satapatha legend and 
the rise of Buddhism and Jainism, they must have been 
strongly leavened with Aryan thought and civilization. 
The conclusions formulated above are however still of a 
somewhat hypothetical character, but it is not possible 
for us within the limits of the present thesis to deal ex- 
haustively with all the arguments that may be adduced 
in support of them — arguments turning on various aspects 
of Indian proto-history and pre-history. 

But if w^e make the perfectly legitimate presumption 
that from age to age a process of Aryanisation w'as going 
on in northern India before the rise of Buddhism, pro- 
foundly influencing tribe after tribe and clan after clan, 
we have to observe further that the Aryan leaven must 
have worked in two converging lines — (i) in the spread of 
Aryan thoughts, ideas and beliefs, and (ii) in the much 
slower process of the modification and replacement of 
non-Aryan instikitions by the Aryan, We know how 
rapidly mind influences mind and how slowly the settled 
habits of social life are changed and modified. Historical 
instances may be taken at random from almost anywhere 
— even from modern India itself under European in- 
fluence. I’he process of A.ryanisation on the mere intel- 
lectual side must have gone on in the east at a more 
rapid rate than that in social customs and institutions, and 
from this fact most interesting results would emerge. The 
divergence between the twofold process of Aryanisation, 
on the intellectual side and the social, would tend to 
increase more and more, as we receded further and 

Ai. Ar. 11, 3. 1 . — But the expres$ion i$ of douhiful import and cannot he 
insisted on. 
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further east from the homeland of Aryan culture, the 
Aryavarta, and the result of this divergence would 
naturally he more palpable and pronounced at the eastern 
borderland of Aryan civilization, exactly where in the 
6th century B. C. Buddhism and Jainism arose. 

Now the distinctive mental culture of the Aryans 
had, by the 8th and 7th centuries, various means of 
conservation, various modes of expression. Birst, there 
was the priestly class, the Brahmanas, the repositories of 
traditional learning, by Avhom philosophic speculations were 
carried on and developed. Secondly, there were the 
clannish academies like the Parishad of the Pancalas to 
which Svetaketu, in the Brihadaranyakopanishad, went 
for instruction.®® Thirdly, there were the domestic centres 
of learning, the residences of Acaryas, TJpadhyayas and 
Gurus. Fourthly, there was at least one University 
of Asiatic fame that flourished at Takkasila with 
the traditions of which the Buddhist Jatakas are replete. 
Did analogous institutions exist among the peoples of 
the east — the non-Aryan or imperfectly Aryanised tribes 
and clans ? 

If the answer be in the negative, it is reasonable 
to suppose that when Aryan thought and culture invaded 
their society, it w^as diffused and dispersed among the 
populace. Who among them would be professors of the 
new learning ? There were probably no Brahmanas in 
their social economy, no class of men who were traditionary 
repositories of learning. Nor could this new learning 
produce among them complete systems of philosophy, as 

^ i— VI. 2-1. 

It appears from this reference that the Parishad was an academic institution 
attached to a clan, to which learners after the completion of preliminary studies 
used to resort. The descendants of the Yeclio Parishads may be traced on the one 
hand to the King's Sahha, mentioned by Mann, YlII* 1 ; lajnavalkya, 11, 1, ets eg., 
Narada, I, 16, etc., and on the other hand to the Parishads mentioned by Yasistlia, 
IIT, 20 5 Gautama, XXYIII, 49 and other Smriti writers. 
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they had probably no conservative and corporate centres of 
learning,— academies or universities, — where speculative 
ideas are moulded into philosophic systems. The impact 
of Aryan thoughts, ideas, speculations of philosophy 
on the imperfectly Aryanised communities, without the 
eharaoteristic Aryan institutions, seems to have given 
birth, even some three centuries before the birth of 
Buddhism (if an approximate chronology were needed), 
to this class of men, answering to the Brahmanas in 
Aryan society, who went about in a missionary spirit, 
dealing in philosophic speculations, teaching the unin- 
structed, and gaining honour and reputation thereby 
wherever they went. They were really the torch- 
bearers of a new Aryan learning like the Scliolastioi 
Vagantes of Renaissance Europe. This, it seems to me, 
to have been the true origin of the Sramanas. Even in 
the 6th century, B. 0. they were much more in evidence in 
the eastern regions, for reasons suggested above, and 
they therefore occupy a more distinguished place in the 
literature that originated in the east — in the Buddhist 
Pitakas and the Jaina Angas. “ It is in the East,” says an 
ancient Buddhist tradition, that the Buddhas are born.”®’' 
If this theory of the origin of the Sramana institution 
be accepted, it helps us a good deal in understanding 
several points about the Sramanas. The Sramana is a 
religious teacher, seeking convertities ; he wanders about, 
most likely because the institution of the residential teacher 
is not established among the imperfectly Aryanised com- 
munities ; his speculations are fragmentary and unsyste- 
matic as, in the absence of such consolidating agencies as 
academies and universities, we may naturally expect them 
to be ; he is honoured as much as the Brahmanas because 
his function with regard to society is the same, namely, 
to instruct; he is a more important personage in the 

See Oullavagga, XII, 2, 3. 
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literature whicli reflects the life aud society of the east more 
than that of the west, and lastly we must read the signi- 
ficance of the most striking feature of his character his 
extreme earnestness, betokening the zeal of the professor 
of a comparatively new learning. The institution 
Sramamsm seems thus to have grown up among the 
imperfectly Aryanised communities 0^ the east, spread 

flourished and become highly popular, and with the 
remarkable elasticity which is characteristic of Brah- 
manism, it was later on affiliated to the Aryan system 

and theory of life, becon.i„g the Fourth Asrama, AW 
le upper reaches of the Ganges, n here »e And residential 
lechers, clannish academies and the Brahmana class 
the place aud funotion of the wandering philosophers wai 
neither noteworthy nor important, -hence their scanty 
lecognition m Brahinanical literature. But lower down 
they grew m iinmber and importance and their reli^io- 
mtelbotua activities affected more deeply and wifely 
the life of the people. Hence their abundance and ml 
eminence in Buddhist and Jaina literature that M 
grown up in the east. 
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CHAPTER ill 


The Sangha and the Patimokkha : Development 

OF THE LaTTBII 

The Paribrajaka, by the Decessity of his manner of 
life, had to live outside the pale of organised society: 
he was absolved from all social and domestic ties. 
But even for a professed recluse and solitary the deep- 
seated gregarious instinct of man is diffilcult to abjure. 
Thus among the primitive Ptiribrajakas, sects and parties 
appear to have abounded. We find Sanghas and Ganas 
among them each recognising the leadership of a spiritual 
head. The famous story of Sanjaya in Mahavagga, I, 23, 
is an illustration in point. Sanjaya was at the head of 
two hundred and fifty Pari bra jakas and among them, two 
who were afterwards destined to be the foremost of 
Buddha’s disciples, Sariputta and Moggallana. When 
these two communicated to Sanjaya their desire of trans- 
ferring their spiritual allegiance to Buddha, Sanjaya 
offered to divide the leadership of the Gana with them — 
Sabbeva tayo imam ganam pariharissama ti. In the same 
story the relation between a Paribrajaka leader, called 
elsewhere a Ganacariyo, and his body of followers is set 
out in the following dialogue between Sariputta and 
Assaji. Sariputtta asks : Kam si tvam avuso uddissa 
pabbajito, ko va te sattha, kassa va tvam dhammam 
rocesiti ? (The same question, it wdll be observed, is put 
by Upaka to Buddha in Mahavagga, I, 6. 7). Assaji 
answers : Atth’ avuso mahasamano sakyaputto sakyakula 
pabbajito, taham bhagavantam uddissa pabbajito, 
so ca me bhagava sattha, tassa oaham bhagavato 
dhammam recemiti. SSriputta next puts the question ; 


Elirabadi panayasmato sattha. Kimakka yiti. To which 
Assaji replies: Aham kho avuso iiavo acirapabhajito 
adlranagato imam dhamraavinayam ha t’aham sakkomi 
vittharena dhammam desetum, api ca te samkhittena 
attham Takkhamiti. This brief conversation between 
Sariputta and Assaji is highly significant. Among the 
Paribrajakas, it appears from this, there were founders 
and leaders of sects, who had organised bodies of followers 
recognising their headship. Six of them are 'freciuently 
referred to in the Pali books as ‘ sanghl gani ganacariyo.’ ^ 
One who had left the household state w-ould often be a 
convert to a sect-leader, a Ganacariyo (uddissa pabba- 
jito) recognising him as his master (Sattha) and accepting 
his doctrines (Dhammam). He would thereby be admitted 
to the membership of a certain Gana or Sangha, though 
he would be free to back out of it and affdiate himself 
to another.® The Brahmanical books however in the rules 
which they lay down for the regulation of the Paribrajaka 
contain no allusion to such associations among the 
Paribrajakas. Ehys Davids however finds some obscure 
indications of the existence of associations of this kind 
among the Brahmanical Paribrajakas too.® It is curious 
to observe how in the fourth Asrama there grew up a 

' See Samannaphala Buifa (Digha Nikaya), 2-7. The names are— Purano 
Ka>^sapo, Mokkhali-Gosalo, Ajito Kesa-Kamball, Pakudho Kaccajano, Sanjuyo Bela- 
tfchiputto, Nigantho Natha-putto. They are all described as Sanghi Gani Ganacariyo, 
and brief accounts are given of the doctrines held by them. The names occur in many 
places besides, e. g, , MahaparinibbSna Suttaiita. Y. 26 ; Ouilavagga Y. 8, i ; etc. 

» Thus in the sequel to the story of Sanjaya, Maha., 1. 23, Baripufcta and Moggab 
lana and with them probably the whole body of Sanjaya's followers receive the Ehi 
Bhikkhti UpasampoLda tvomBuildha^ {ibid^ L 24, 4, 5). 

® See Ehys David^s India, p. 145: “ In a note on Fanini, lY. 8. 110, 

there are mentioned two Brahmin Orders, the Karmandinas and the Farasarinas, 
Now in the Majjhima (3.298), the opinions of a certain Parasariya, a Brahmin teacher, 
are discussed by Buddha. It is very probable that he was either the founder or an 
adherent. of the second of these schools. In any case the Order still existed at the 
time when the note to Panini was made, and it is probably referred to in an inscrip- 
tion mentioned by Cunningham (Arch. Re. XX. 106). ’* 
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type of association resembling the association of a teacher 
and his pupils as in the first Asrama, and in Pali literature 
the relation between a Satths and his followers is often 
and often indicated by the word, Brahmacariya.^ Like 
the other great teachers of his time, Buddha was the 
founder of a sect of Paribrajakas. Many religious 
mendicants were initiated into this sect, recognising 
Buddha as their Sattlia and accepting his Dhamma. The 
Pali scriptures represent him as being accompanied in 
his peregrinations with a great multitude of followers 
(mahata bhikkliusanghena saddham) and this body of 
Buddha’s followers came to be known as Catuddiso 
Bhikkhusangho, the significance of which phrase we shall 
examine later on. 

In the Vinayapitaka the followers of Buddha are also 
called Sakyaputta-Samanas. Buddha himself is frequently 
called Sakyaputta. But in what relation Buddha 
stood to the Sakyaputta-Samanas, the original body of 
his followers, is somewhat difficult to make out. We are 
confronted with the inexitable question, whether the Sakya- 
putta-Samanas constituted a mere Seet,^ a gana or sangha 
(in its original sense), or an Orders In other words, 
the question is — Was there merely a community of faith and 
belief among them or was there any external bond of union, 
e.g., a distinguishing sign, common observance of 

^ E.g,, Sanjaje paribbajake bralimacariyam caranfci— Malia, 1.23. 1. Thus in the 
standing phrase nsed to state that so and so has become an Arhat, it is said he has 
realised the aim of the higher life (Brahmacanya-Pariyosanam) — Ehys Davids's 
Dialogues of Buddha^ Yol II, p. 192. Oldenberg seems to have noticed this curious 
resemblance. He says : “ The order ofjBuddhists presents, as long as the master is 
alive, a union of teachers and scholars after the Brahmanical model,” (^Buddha, 
translated by Hoey, 18$2). 

^ The Osiford Neio English Dictionary explains a Sect as a religious following ; 
adherence to a particular teacher or faith. (4th meaning. ) 

^ This ^ord 18 ex^lamed in the Oxford New English Dictionary as signifying ‘a 
body or society of persons living by common consent under the same religious, moral 
oy social regulation or discipline j a monastic society or fraternity. ' (7th. meaning.) 
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distinctive rites, any special code of conduct, etc. ? The 
distinction between a Sect and an Order is of the broadest 
and the loose use of these two terms has often led to a 
confusion of ideas as regards the true character of , the 
original body of Buddha’s followers. 

The Sakyaputta-Samanas undoubtedly constituted one 
of the several Sanghas or Ganas into which the vast Pari- 
brajaka community of India of 6th century, B.C. was divided. 
Among the Buddhist Sangha, there was no doubt the bond 
of a common dhamma which is represented by that body 
of cardinal doctrines which are repeated again and again 
in the Nikayas, summed up in the Mahaparinibbana 
Suttanta and included by later writers in their category of 
the Bodhapakkhiya dhamma.^ But this dhamma, that bound 
together the Sangha of which Buddha was the Sattha, 
was not mere philosophy or creed, but had a practical 
ethical bearing which we find clearly exhibited in Samanna- 
phala Sutta and elsewhere. There were certain rules of 
moral conduct associated with the primitive Buddhistic 
faith. But what was the general character of these rules ? 
Even a rapid review of them would leave no room for 
doubt that they could not be intended to serve as the 
distinctive rules of any religious Order. They relate to 
right conduct generally as understood by the Paribrajakas 
and one may find many of them even in St. Benedict’s 
Imlruments of Good Wm'hs.^ We cannot find in these 
rules any distinctive Buddhistic stamp, such as strongly 
marks and individualises the statement of Buddhist faith 
in the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta. In the primitive Bud- 
dhist community, while the Dhamma was the special 

’ They are emamerated in the MahSparinibhana Suttanta as— Satipatthana, 
Sammappadhana, Iddhipada, Indriya, Bala, Bhojjhanga, Ariyo Atlhangiko Maggo. 
Ehys Davids has given an analysis of them in Dialogues 0 / Buddha, Vol. Ill, pp. 
129-130. See also Hardy’s Ketti-Pakardna (P. T. S. ) — Intro-, pp. xix-xixii, 

* See Ch, IV of the Buie of 8i. Benedict, translated by Oasijuet in the King’s 
Olasfiios Series, Chatt-o and Wiiidas, 
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dhamma of a partffiulai’ Sangha, the Vinaya was not of 
this character ; it was not the Tinaya of any particular 
Sangha, but was of broad and general application. An 
episode in the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta throws a flood 
of light on this point.® Ananda expresses to Buddha 
the hope — “ na tava Bhagava parinibbayissati na yava 
Bhagava bhikkhu-sangham arabbha kincid era udahara- 
titi.” Buddha repudiates the idea saying, “ Kim Ananda 
Tathagato bhikkhu-sangam arabbha kincid era udahari- 
sslti,” and refuses to lay down any rules for the Sangha, 
saying, “ Tathagatassa kho xAnanda na evam hoti aham 
bhikkliu-sangham pariharissamiti va train’ uddesiko 
bhikkhu-sangho’ti va,” — a curious inconsistency with 
what Assaji says, “ taham bhagavantam ucldissa pabbajito ” 
— an inconsistency in which we may discover the beginning 
of a change of character of the Buddhist Sangha.^® Now 
considering this episode “ in the only way in which any 
such record can be considered authentic, that is, as evi- 
dence of beliefs held at the date at which it was composed, . 
the conclusion is irresistible that the idea of the 
primitive Buddhist communify was that Buddha , himself 
had laid down no distinctive rules for the regulation of the 
Sangha which must therefore have been of later growth. 
There may seem to be an apparent inconsistency in Buddha’s 
saying later on in the same Suttanta,“ To vo Ananda maya 
dhammo ca vinayo ca desito, etc.,”^® but the incon- 
sistency vanishes if we regard ‘ vinayo ’ in the present 
context as not signifying the rules of an Order, but 
only the general rules of right conduct. We find 
however in the Dhammika Sutta in Suttanipata an 
approach to the formulation of a distinctive body of 

® See Oh. II, 24, 25 (Digka MVaya^ F. T. S., YoL II, pp 99-100), 

See Chapter VI of the present thesis. 

^ Khys Davids, Dialogues of BuMha\ Yol. HI, p 77. 
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rules designed for a particular religious Orderd® The 
rules given in this Sutta do not betray the character of 
a redaction from the Vinayapitaka, and we find no hard 
and fast elaboration of details, but only broad and general 
rules which however apply specificallj^ to a Buddhist 
Bhikkhii. The next step must have been to give a new 
character and authority to the rules by constituting them 
into the special rules of the Buddhist Order*, and I am 
inclined to think that this step was taken at the Birst 
Buddhist Council, about the historicity (though not the 
date) of which no reasonable doubts can be entertained. 
The whole corpus of Buddhist canon law has been ' 
moulded to conform to the theory that it proceeded bodily 
from the lips of Buddha, which is curiously analogous 
to the well-known theory of the Vedic origin of Hindu 
law adhered to by Hindu lawyers.^ Ho true historical 
view of either is possible unless we are prepared to lift 
the obscuring veil of such traditionary origins. Among 
the Paribrajakas of the 6th century, B.O. certain rules 
of right conduct such as the Silas were generally 
recognised. The condition of religious mendicancy 
naturally connoted certain practices and abstinences. 
There is no reason to suppose that the primitive Buddhist 
Paribrajakas did not abide by them. It seems on the other 
hand, as the story of Subhadda would seem to signify,'® 
that Buddha himself had enjoined strictness with 
regard to many of them. The followers- of the great 

See TV. 10-22. 

I 

Purva-Mimansa, 1, 3, 1-4. 

“ Mahapannibbam. Suttanta, VI, 20, e.^., UppadutS ca homa ‘ Idam vo kappati,’ 
etc., idani pana mayam yam icohissStna ta» tarisBama, yam na icclijsB5ma tarn na 

IcarlasSmliti, , _ ■ . . 
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Teacher obeyed these rules of Paribrajalca life as pre- 
sumably the other Paribrajakas also did. But afterwards 
the most important of such general and universal rules 
of right conduct for the Paribrajakas were modified and 
transformed into the specific rules of a Buddhist Ordei\ 
To take an exainple, we find the Oattari Akaranlyani 
(Maha., 1.78) which are nothing but general rules of 
conduct involved in the acceptance of the religious life 
of the Paribrajaka, enacted into the four Parajika 
Dhamma, becoming thereby part of the canon law of 
the Buddhist Order. A settlement of the Buddhist 
Vinaya seems to have been made in this way at the 
First Buddhist Council. The character of the First Council 
however has been much obscui’ed by later traditions. 
The account of the proceedings has little historical 
value and no conclusion can be based upon it. Yet 
certain indisputable points stand out in the legendary 
account that we find in the 11th khandaka of the Culla- 
vagga. In the first place, though both Dhamma and 
Vinaya are said to have been rehearsed here, the council is 
called Vinaya-Sangiti.*® In the second place, we observe 
the more important place that is assigned throughout 
both in the statement of the reason and occasion for the 
holding of the Council and in the proceedings themselves 
to Vinaya than to Dhamma. In fact, reading the whole 
account between the lines, it appears clearly that though 
the historical story of Subhadda might not have been, as 
has been shown by Oldenberg,*’' the immediate occasion 
for the holding of the Council, it was initiated primarily 
for the purpose of settling what Buddha had permitted 
and what not. In other words, the main object of the 
Council was to gather up the rules of right conduct which 
had been mentioned by Buddha at various times, and by 

OulkTagga, XI, 1. 16. (V.P„ II, p. 292). 

^ ’ Oldwnlberg’s Yinayafitaham^ Yol. I, Intro., pp, xxvi-xxvviii. 
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giving these rules an authoritative Buddhistic stamp to 
raise them into the special rules of a particular religious 
Order. In speaking therefore of the original Buddhist 
community we must not speak of a religious Order, for 
this implies some external bond of union other than a 
common dliamma. The Ganas and Sanghas among the 
primitive Paribrajakas of 6th century, B.O. were probably 
none of them religious Orders — they were simply differ- 
ent sects of a heterogeneous community of religious men- 
dicants. 

The primitive Buddhist Sangha in Pali literature is 
often called the Oatuddisa Bhikkiiu-Sangha. The phrase 
is of pretty frequent occurrence not only in the Buddhist 
scriptures but also in many donatory inscriptions,'® 
some of which date hack to the time of Asoka. The 
persistency with which the expression is used in reference 
to the primitive Buddhist Sangha seems to indicate that 
it was used originally not merely as a descriptive phrase, 
but as a distinguishing name. In the inscriptions alluded 
to, the donors make endowments on a body of monks 
resident at a particular monastery to the use of the Sangha 
of the Pour Quarters. In the Pali scriptures also the gift 
of a monastery is always made to Catuddisa Bhikkhu- 
Sangha,*® and this form of donation is adhered to in the-in- 
scriptions, though, as I shall show, in the former case the 
expression is the name of a real, existing body of men, in 
the latter it is the expression of an ideal entity. M. Senart 

” MahaTOgga, VIII, 27.5 j Cullavagga, VI, 1.4 ; 1U<J, VI, 9. 1 ; 

Kutadanta Swita^ 24 (D.N., Yol. I, p. 145)^ otc., etc, 

Insciiption afc Dambulla Temple in Ceylon (Asoka’s time) — 

Incl. A'lfd., 1872, p, 139. 

Karle CaTe Inscriptions — Ep, Tnd,, VI f, No. 7, pp. 58, 88, 

Nasik Cave Inscriptions — Ep, Ind., VIII, No. 8, pp. 62, 75, 76, 82, 90, etc. 
Mathura Liou-Oapital Inscription— Ep. Ind., IN, No. 17 (Circa. 120 B.G.). 

24(D.H., Vol. I, p. 145),— Onllavagga, YI. 1 . 4 ; Ihid., 
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however has given a different interpretation of the phrase, 
Catuddisa Sangha, occurring in the donatory inscriptions 
and it is necessary to examine his views. “Monastic 
communities,” says Senart, “ may he classified in two 
respects, vis., according to their residence and according 
to the sect to which they belong. This double restriction 
is excluded in principle by the mention of Catuddisa 
Sangha, though in some cases and according to the disposi- 
tion of the donor, it may mean specially one or the other.” 
He instances a Nasik cave-inscription (Ho. 15, 1. 7), 

and says that the endowments were made not for the 
use of the specific body of monks at a particular monas- 
tery, but for all monks from whatever quarter of the 
globe they might come, taking up their lodgings at that 
monastery during the rains. Now Senart’s argument is 
ingenious but not convincing. The phrase, Sangha of the 
Four Quarters, had been in use long before the date of the 
inscriptions and long before the later Buddhist sects and 
separate congregational organisations had come into exis- 
tence. We find it frequently in the Vinayapitaka and in 
Ceylonese inscriptions dating back to the time of Asoka 
used in contexts where no special signification of univer- 
sality is intended. The phrase in fact was an historical 
one. Besides, the custom in later times was for monks 
belonging to a particular monastery to spend the Vassa in 
that monastery.^- If so, the phrase in the donatory in- 
scriptions becomes an idl one and not of any practical 
significance as M. Senart suggests. The real interpretation 
of the phrase is in fact different from that put upon it by 
Senart. In the lifetime of Buddha there had grown up a 
community of his followers, a Sangha founded by Buddha 

“ ^ Seo Epigraphia Indica^ Vol, Til, pp, 59-60. 
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himself, who were described as the ScmgJia of the Four 
Qim'fej's, hecaxxse they recogaised no limitations of caste 
(as the Tedandins or Brahmanical Sannyasis did) or of 
locality. With the lapse of time, the original Sangha 
underwent divisions and subdivisions, but it began at 
the same time to be idealised. The Sangha of the Four 
Quarters meant latterly an ideal confederation which 
had at one time an historical reality, A Sangha in later 
times simply meant a body of resident monks at a 
particular monastery, but Catuddissa Bhikkhu-Sangba 
meant an ideal body, and it was to this ideal entity 
that donations were formally made. The two different 
meanings are obvious in one Nasik inscription wherein 
the donor gives a cave to the Sangha of the Four Quarters 
and gives as a perpetual endowment 100 Kakapmias in 
the hand of the Sangha (data cha nena akhayanivi kahap- 
anasata sanghasa hathe),-® Here the first Sangha refers 
to the ideal confederation of the followers of Buddha to 
which donations were made according to custom and form, 
and the second to the real Sangha, the resident body of 
monks, who were capable of receiving and holding property. 

The idealisation of the Buddhist Sangha is a well- 
known phenomenon in the history of Buddhism, In 
the Oetokhilo Sutta, a Bhikkhu is enjoined to have 
faith in Sattha, Dhamma, Sangha and Sikkha.-* This 
is only a stage removed from the later creed of Buddha, 
Dhamma and Sangha, in which formula, Sangha must 
be considered as an ideal entity which may be equiparated 
with Buddha and Dhamma. The complete idealisation of 
the Sangha is to be found in the views held by the docetic 
school of the Mahasunnatavadins in the age of Asoka 

»» SeeEp. Ind., VU. VIII, No. 8, p. 90. 

=“ See Cetokhila Sutta (Majjhiraa Nikaya) -3-6 ; IS-IS. (Translated by 
Bhys Davids in Buddhist Sattas, S. B. B. , XI, pp. 224, 228-229). 

See Kathavatthu, Bk. XVII, 6, 7, 8, 9 (Aung and Davids’s Points of Contra- 
vmv, V. T. 8 ., IS16, |)p. 318-320). 
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who held that the San gha could not accept gifts or purify 
them or enjoy, eat and drink, or that gift given to it 
hrowght great reward. Here indeed we have an explanation 
of the curious wording of the donation referred to above. 
The formal dedication is made to the Catuddissa Bhikkhu- 
Sangha, but the pecuniary endowment is made on the real 
Sangha which is capable of accepting and enjoying gifts. 

The Buddhist Sangha existed then originally as a sect 
of the Paribrajaka community of the 6th century B. 0. It 
rested on the basis of a common Dhamma and had at first 
no special Vinaya of its own. It is impossible to say at 
what point of time, but certainly very early in its 
history, the sect of Buddha, the Catuddisa Bhikkhu- 
Sangha, devised an external bond of union which was 
called Patimokkha, This Patimokkha seems to have 
been something quite different in form and significance 
from what the tern imports to us now. In the Maha- 
padana Sutta, the idea occurs to Vipassi, while staying 
at Bandhumati, of asking the Bhikkhus living there to go 
abroad on preaching mission and come back to Bandhumati 
after every six years in order to recite the Patimokkha, 
The Patimokkha rehearsed by Vipassi is curiously enough 
something totally different from the Patimokkha we know 
of. It consists only of a few hymnal verses which we 
find incorporated in the Dhammapada. The following 
are the verses that constitute the Patimokkha ; — 

Khanti paramam tapo titikkha 
Nibbanam paramam vadanti Buddha 
Na hi pabbajito parupaghati 
Samano hoti param vihethayanto. 

Sabba-papassa akaranam, kusalassa upasampada 
Sacitta-pariyodapanam, etam Buddhana sasanam. 

See Mahapadana Safta (Digha Nikaya) , 3. 28. (D. UnT., YoI. II, p. 49) j 
Dhammapada, 184-6. The last two lines of the Terses quoted are not in the 
Dhammapada, 
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These verses ending with, ‘ etana Buddhana sasanam,’ are, it 
will be observed, nothing more than a confession of faith 
and this Confession of faith constituted the Patiraoklcha of 
Vipassi and his followers at Bandhumati. What was then 
the original connotation and significance of the 
term, Patimokkha? What was the original idea of the 
Buddhist community which it sought to represent ? Some 
light might be thrown on these questions by the etymology 
of the word, if only we could definitely settle it. “The 
etymological meaning of a word,” says Max Muller, “ is 
always extremely important both psychologically and 
historically hacause it indicates the point from which 
certain ideas started.” Prom this point of view the 
etymology of the word, Patimokkha, may he carefully- 
considered, as it might indicate to us the starting point of 
the later development of the institution of Patimokkha 
among the Buddhists. 

But here unfortunately we are on slippery ground. 
Various etymologies have been suggested for the word, 
Patimokkha.^^ But in these conjectural etymologies 
sufficient attention has not been paid to the fact that “ the 
word is older than the present shape of the formulary, 
now so called.” It is futile to foist on a word an 
etymology which suits only its later developed meaning. 

““ Max Mliller’s Origin of ReUg ion, p. 10. 

B, g. (i) Patiinokkiiau ti aflira etam niukhani etain ptimukham ctam kusalanara 
dhammannm, tena vuccati patiiaokklian ti— Maliavaggn, IT. 3. 4. 

(ii) Yo tarn pati rakkhati tarn iiiokkhati mocoti apayikadidukkhelii tasma 
pafciniokkhaa ti vaecati (an old gloss quoted by SuWinfci) — See Ohiiderks Pali 
Dictionary, p. 363. 

{Hi) Patimokkhan ti etimokkhaia patippaniokkluiru atiaottbaiu atiuttamain 
— Gloss from SnmantapasMiJca quoted by Spiegel (Soo Ibid. p. 303). 

(iw) Patimokkha, Disburdening, getting free : Davids and Oldenberg. {Vinaya 
Testta, S. B. E , Ft. I, Intro, xxviii), 

(o) Pratimoksa-Cuirass, something serving as a spiritual cuirass : ICorn (see 
Man: of Ind. Bud€lhiam, p. 74, footnote 5). 

Bee Vinaya Texts, Ft. 1,8* B, E., Intro, p. xxviii. 
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Its true etymology however has been indicated by Kern, 
although his own derivation is fantastic to a degree. 

He takes Patimokkha in the sense of cuirass or some- 
thing serving as a (spiritual) cuirass and cites as his authority 
a certain phrase in Anguttara Nikaya and its tlka.® 
the original passage in the Anguttara however the phrase, 
patimokkha-samvam-sammita, on which Kern relies is a 
descriptive phrase applying to a good Bhikkhu and can be 
interpreted only as ‘controlled by the restraints imposed by 
the Patimokkha.’ There is absolutely no suggestion of any 
metaphorical or secondary meaning or pun in the word 
Patimokkha, and no such suggestion in the other descriptive 
phrases occurring in the passage in question. Then 
the comment of Subhuti taken from an old tika suggests 
nothing.'*- The old commentator was only trying to bring 
out some hidden significance from the etymology of the 
word and his ignorance of etymology and grammar can 
afford us more of amusement than of instruction. But there 
is really nothing in the tika to suggest a cuirass. There is 
however a cognate word in Pali, viz., Patimokkho, which 
means something that is bound on or fixed and hence 
accoutrement {c.f., Sans. ■= 

with which Kern evidently identifies the word ; but it is 
only a cognate and not a synonymous word. Patimokkdha 
has been equated to Sans. which from its 

etymological parts may be easily and naturally inter- 
preted as something serving as a bond, the prefix 
meaning “ against ” and the root meaning “scattering” 

)j though I have not been able to 
discover any instance of the use of the word precisely 

See Kern’s Man, of hid, BuMhisniy^. 74, footnote 5. 

Angutiara^ 11. 4. 5. (?. T* S., Pfe, 1, p. 63) Idliavuso bhikkhu silayff hoti 
patimokkha-saniYara-sainbhuto viharati Scai’a-gocara-sampanna aiinmatkeHu vijjesu 
bhaddaassaiva sansfidaja sikkliati sikkhSpadesa. 

See Childers’s Dictionary of the Dali Language^ ad loc. 
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in this sense in Sanskrit. It seems to me that the right 
etymological interpretation of the word, Patimokkha, is 
‘ Bond,’ and it is presumably in this sense that the 
word is used in the passage in the Mahapadana Sutta 
referred to abore. The Buddhist SangRa had rested 
originally on a community of faith and belief, but an 
external bond of union, a Patimokkha, was afterwards 
deyised which served to convert this Sect into a religious 
Order, and this Patimokkha originally consisted in 
periodical meetings for the purpose of holding a com- 
munal confession of faith made by means of hymn- 
singing. This custom is clearly indicated by the story 
of Vipassi. 

The work of the First Council seems to have brought 
the development of the Patimokkha a step further. The 
most important function of the Council was, as I have 
shown, the development of the rules of the Order, a 
special Vinaya for the Buddhist Sangha, and the form of 
the Vinaya settled by it was the original form of the 
Patimokkha, a bare code of canon law, a mere enumeration 
and classification of ecclesiastical offences. In the 
legendary account of the proceedings of the council as 
given in the 11th khandaka of the Cullavagga, the word, 
Patimokkha, is nowhere mentioned, though all the heads 
of offences are given except the SehMya and the 
AdhiJcarana Smmttha. The reason for the studied 
omission of the word Patimokkha is not far to seek when 
we consider that at the time when the proceedings were 
put into the present narrative shape, people understood 
by Patimokkha something quite different from a code of 
Vinaya rules. It may be for the same reason, as 
Bhys Davids and Oldenberg suggest,®® that in Bhabra 

, See Oalkvagga, XI, 1.9. 

See Yinaya Texis^ Pfc, I, S. B. B., Infcro., p. xxvi. 
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edict the Patimokkha is named by Asoka Vinaya-SamuJcasa. 
The code of Vinaya rules, after the Mrst Council, became 
the bond of association of the Buddhist Bhikkhus and it 
came to be called Patimokkha (Bond). 

Now the existence of Patimokkha originally as a mere 
code and not a ritual is beyond all legitimate doubt. 
In the Akankheyya Sutta, Buddha is represented as 
enjoining on the Bhikkhus continuance in the practice of 
Slla, adhei'ing to the Patimokkha (in the plural) and 
becoming patimokkha-samvara-samvuto, etc.®® Here the 
plural, Patimokkha, cannot but mean the rules of canon 
law contained in the code. The phrase, patimokkha^ 
samvara-samvuta, which is of frequent occurrence in the 
Suttas, has been variously translated, bat its obvious 
meaning is ‘ controlled by the restraints imposed by the 
Patimokkha,’ wBere Patimokkha is regarded as a code. 
Besides the most important and convincing piece of evi- 
dence that the Patimokkha was originally in the bare form 
of a code is the fact that the Sutta- Vibhanga contemplates 
it as such. In the Sutta-Vibhanga there is not the usual 
word-for-word commentary on the introductory formular 
of the Patimokkha as we now have it. This however is 
found in the Mahavagga as an incongruous inset Rhys 
Davids and Oldenberg regard this inset commentary as 
belonging to what they call the Old Commentary of the 
Patimokkha.^ The learned scholars however put forward 
no arguments at all in support of this view. I suggest 
on the other hand that this formular with its commentary 
was a later invention and the commentary was devised on 
the lines of the old commentary embedded in the 
Sutta-Vibhanga only for the sake of completeness.®® The 

See Ahankheyya Suttas (translated in Buddhist Suitas^ 8. B. B., see p. 210). 

^ ’ See Maha?a^ga, II* 3* 4-8 

8 8 Se© Vinaya ft J, S, B. B*, Intro., pp. xv-xvi. 

It will be observed that in the inset commentary (Mahavagga, II, 3. 5) in 
the note on the phrase, *yassa siyh apatti/ offences are divided into two groups— the 
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Sutta-Vibhanga in fact regards the Patimokkha as a mere 
code, while the Mahavagga regards it as a Utm'gij. 

Let us now turn to the contents of the code. The 
original code appears to have included only 150 rules. Even 
after it had become a liturgy, the number was the 
same. In the Samana-vagga of Anguttara, the Vijji-puttaka 
Bhikkhu says, “ Sadhikam idam bhante diyaddhasikkha- 
padasatam anvaddhamasam uddesam agaccheti,”“ referring 
no doubt to the rules of the Patiraokkha after it had 
assumed a liturgical form. In the Stilindapanho also, we 
find the number 150. A good Bhikkhu is described as 
“diyaddhesu sikkhapadasatesu samfulayavattanto.”" But 
in the Pali Patimokkha that we possess the number of 
rules is 227. Various suggestions have been made to 
account for this discrepancy. A comparison of the Pali 
version of the Patimokkha with the Chinese and the 
Thibetan shows differences, both numerical and substantial, 
in the Pacittiya and the Sekhiya rules, the greater discre- 
pancy being with regard to the latter head.*" Besides the 
total number of Sekhiyas is not mentioned as is usual in the 
Pali version, indicating, as some scholars suggest, that 
they were not strictly a part and parcel of the code, 
being mere matters of detail, and might be added to or 
taken away from.*® But even if we exclude the Sekhiyas, 

group of five and the group of serea. This grouping is found in CullavaggaJX, 3. 3, 
but not in the Patimokkha itself. Neither of these two groups coincickjs with the 
original classification of offences in the PStimokkhs. Some of the offences included in 
either of the two groups are unknown to it, e, g., DuHata, Thidlaccaya, Duhhhasita, 
while others found in it are omitted, e. g., Aniyata^ Kusaggiya^ Pacittiya and SelchiyOi 
This re-arrangement of the PStimokkha classification of offences seems to have been 
made much later when the whole Yinaya was developed and its adoption in the inset 
commentaiy seems to me to point to the later formation of this portion of the 
commentary. 

See Samana^vagga, III, 83. I (Anguttara Nikaya, P. T. S,, Pt. I, p. 230). 

See TencknePs MilindapaTihOy p, 243. The number 160 occurs also at p. 
272, ihid. 

See by Bidhusekhar Saatri, pp., 4-5. of Mivedana, 
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the number comes up to 152 and no calculation can 
make it exactly 160. The fact probably is that the 
original code was an elastic one, and before reaching 
a standard text it underwent various and complicated 
interpolations which it is now well-nigh impossible 
for us to detect. A few instances will serve to illustrate 
this. 

It is admitted in the Vinayapitaka that the 
rehearsal of the Sikkhapadas was adopted as a con- 
gregational liturgy at a later stage in imitation of the 
rites of the non-Buddhist Paribrajakas. Yet we find 
Sikkhapadas in which the liturgical form of the Patimok- 
kha is clearly recognised {PauitUya, 72, 73). Then the 
seven Adhikaranasamatthas seem to stand apart from the 
rest of the work and have all the appearance of being of 
later growth. In the Pirst Council there was some 
dispute as to what were the minor and lesser precepts 
(khuddanu-khuddakani sikkhapadani). Some said that 
these referred to all the rules, except the Parafikas, 
others the Sanghadisesas, others Aniyatas, others 
Nissaggiyas, others PaoitUyas and others Patidemniyas.^ 
It will be observed that no one mentioned the Sekhiyas 
and the AdUkw'anammatthas and claimed authenticity 
and primacy for them. Evidently they were considered 
to be of a somewhat different character from the rest. 
The Adhikaranasamatthas lay down adjective or pro- 
cedural law while the rest of the Patimokkha contains 
substantive law. Take for instance the case of the 13 
rules called Sanghadisesas. Certain offences are described 
in these rules, and the penalties also are prescribed. But 
nothing is said about the mode of adjudication, though 
some offences are such as cannot be dealt with without 
formal and elaborate trial {e. g., Sanghadisesa, 8, which 

** See Mahavagga, II, 1. 

11 


See Ouliavaggay XT, 1. 9, 
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would amount to an Apattadhikarana and in which the 
complaint must he proved to he groundless. The 
difficulty must have been experienced later on and the 
need felt for codifying procedural law which is done in the 
Adhikaranasamatthasf Then again the usual inter- 
rogatory part does not fit in with this section, for no 
substantive offences are mentioned here as in the other 
sections. The forms of procedure also clearly point to the 
development of separate congregations, within settled 
boundaries of residence, exercising definite ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over individual members belonging to each. 
As 1 shall show in Chapter V, this is a much later stage 
in the growth of the Buddhist Sangha — much later than 
the time when the code of Patimokkha was drawn up. 

Some rules of the Patimokkha (e. g., Pacittiya, 69 
and 73) assume the existence of forms of procedure which 
are nowhere found in the Patimokkha itself but in Oulla- 
vagga, I. In Pac., 69, occurs the phrase Akatanudham~ 
mena (‘ not dealt with according to form’). The Vibhanga 
says that the form contemplated here is Ukkhepaniya- 
kamma, but the Patimokkha knows nothing of such a 
form. In Pac., 73, we have the expression, Janoa tatiham 
apattirndpanno tanoa jaihadJimnmo Mreiabho (the offence 
arising therefrom is to be dealt with according to the 
proper form), which seems to contemplate a Tajjaniya 
kamma for stupidity.^’ Such expressions as above point 
to the intrusion into the Patimokkha of the later elements 
of developed Yinaya. 

Sometimes a rule is introduced into the Patimokkha in 
the form in which the Mahavagga and the Gullavagga are 

Jo pana bhikklm bhikkliam dufcto doso appatito amnlakena parSjikena dham- 
meoBt annddhamseyya appevanama nam iraamhs brahmacariyS e^beyyanti tato 
aparena •amayena samanuggSbiyamaiiio yS amalakatw oeva tam adkikaranam hoU 
bkikkku m dosam patittSti samgkSdiseso. This would foe an ApattadhUcaraTia ; See 
Onllavagga, IV, U. 10. 

I, 4>. Is lor a *ba!a^amo»g others). 
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cast, representing as if Buddha himself were laying down 
the rule to the Bhikkhus assembled. The story-part is 
indeed cut out, but the form of address is maintained 
perhaps through inadvertence. In Pacittiya, 7l, occurs 
the expression — Sikkhamanem Bhikhhme bhikkhuna 
anjatabbam paripuccMtabbam paripanhitabbam, ayam 
tattha samici— which reads just like a rule in the Maha- 
vagga. In Nissaggiya Pacittiya, 10 also, the form of 
address, Bhikkhave,^'^ occurs in a similar recommendatory 
rule {e.g.i civaratthikena BhikkJiave bhikkhuna veyya- 
vaccakaro niddisitabbo, etc.). 

Then again the classification of offences does not 
appear to have been made on any initially recognised 
principle, but is more or less haphazard and promis- 
cuous suggesting, if not actually later additions and 

Rhys Davids and Oldenherg say : “ This word of address is most note- 
worthy as standiag quite isolated in the Patimokkha. It must be meant as an 
address by the Buddha himself to the Brethren; for, if it were the address of the 
Bhikkha reciting the Patimokkha, the expression used would necessarily be 
‘ayasmanto,’ as in the closing word® of each chapter, or words to that effect.’* 
The learned translators go on to say : ** That it should have been left in is a 
striking proof of the faithfulness with which the Patimokkha has been preserved. 
Is it a survival of some form of word older even than the Patimokkha? Or is it 
merely an ancient blunder?” {Vinaya TextSj S. B. E., Pt. I, p. 23, footnote.) If 
by faithfulness, the learued translators mean the faithfulness of Ceylonese scribes, 
I have nothing to say. In the Thibetan So-sar-thar-pay the form of address which 
was probably felt to be anomalous is deleted. (See X and P. A. S. B., Yol. XI, 
Nos. 3 and 4, March and April, 1915— pp. 47-48 and p. 59, Pac. 75, which corresponds 
to Pali Pac. 7l.) But my point is that the standard text of the Patimokkha cod© 
did not come into existence at once self-complete. Before reaching a standard 
text, the rules w^ere surely not regarded with any exclusive sanctity, and there 
were many additions and alterations at different stages* I do not understand 
the questions raised by the translators. The form of address, anomalously 
maintained, seems to me to point to later interpolations. 

Rhys Da%n‘ds and Oldenberg say Inside each class (of offences), the 
sequence of the clauses follows no invariable rule. Sometimes offences of a related 
character are placed together in groups, but sometimes those which would naturally 
come together are found scattered in quite different parts of the same class. It is 
perhaps worthy of notice that there sometimes seems, as in the two cases first 
mentioned in the last note, to be an effort to arrange the offences in groups (Yagga) 
of ten ; and in three cases we find regulations formulated with the utmost brevity 
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alterations, at least the elasticity of the code which offered 
opportunities for them. Kindred offences are sometimes 
grouped together and sometimes scattered in different 
parts under the same head. There are in fact so many 
irregularities and discrepancies throughout that it is 
clear that the original code could not have been 
characterised by rigidity and seif-completeness. Take the 
Faolttiya rules for instance. It will be ohserved that 
rules 83-92 (except one) hang together and are designated 
in the Pali book as Eatnavagga, but rule 85 does not fit 
into it. There is no reason why rule 52® of Paeittiya 
should be placed under that category while rule 20 “ of 
Nissagiya Paeittiya under another category. The second 
seems to be only a special application of the first and in 
the Thibetan version of the Patimokkha the second rule is 
excluded. ® Rules 67 and d-o ® also of Paeittiya are 
comprehensive enough to cover rules 27 and 30 of the 
same section. Rhys Davids and Oldenberg have uttered 
a warning against the attempt to trace in such irregulari- 
ties in arrangement which may very well be due to want 
of literary clearness in the compilers, any historical 
argument. “ But these irregularities show in the first 

(the offences being merely expressed by a locatire case dependent on VaciUiyam) 
at the commencement of such a vagga.” — Vinaya Pt. I (S.B.E., Yol. XIII), 

Intro, p. xiv. 

Jo pana bhikkhu janatn sanghikam ISbham parinatam paggalassa parinameyya 
pucittiyam. 

Jo pana bhikkhu janam sanghikam Itlbham pannatara attauo parinameyya 
nissaggiyam pScittiyam. 

See Bo^sor^ihar-pa (J, A. S. B, YoL XI, Nos. 3 and 4, March and April, 1915), 
edited by S. C. Yidyabhiisan, p. 32. 

?Jo pana bhikkhu matugamena saddhim sambidhaya ekaddha namaggam 
patipajjeyya antamaso g.\manfcaraiiipi picittiyam Pile. 07 ; Jo pana bhikkhu 
matugSmena saddhim oko ekaya raho nisajjam kappeyya Pacittiyam. Pdc. 45. 

Jo pana bhikkhu bhikkhuniya saddhim sambidiiaya eka ddhanameggam 
patipajjeyya anfcamaso garaantarampi anutra sainaya pRcittiyain — Pac. 27 ; Jo pana 
bhikkhu bhikkhuniya saddhim eko ekaya raho nisajjam kappeyya pacittiyam Pae> 80. 

® ® ** The irregularitlee in arrangement may very well be due to Want of literary 
clearness in the compilers of the present Form of Confession, and it would be 
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place tte original elasticity of the code, and in the second 
place, they hecome circumstantial evidence, taken together 
with other facts, of later manipulations of the code. But 
the Patimokkha, curiously enough, outgrew the form of a 
code and developed into a form of confessional service. 


hazardous to trace in it any liisiorioal argument”-. Finai/n 2e*fs, Ft. I (S. B. E.,Vol. 
Xni), Intro . p. xiv. . 


CHAPTER IV 


The Patimokkha as a Ritual 


la the previous chapter we have observed that the 
Buddhist Sangha origiaated as a laere sect of the Paribra- 
jaka commuaity of the 6th ceatury B.C. Its unity lay 
ia adherence to a common Dhamma, but it had originally 
no special external bond of union. The Vinaya which it 
recognised was not a special Buddhist Vinaya. This 
latter kind of Vinaya in its earliest form was probably 
settled at the First Buddhist Council which is called the 
Viaayasangiti in the 11th khandaka of the Cullavagga. 
It has also been shown that the earliest form of the Vinaya 
was the code of Patimokkha. The codified body of rules 
which was intended specially for the Buddhist Sangha 
was advisedly called by this name (Patimokkha — Bond) 
because it supplied for the Buddhist Bhikkhus an external 
bond of union. The present ritual form of the 
Patimokkha was not its original form — the original was 
a mere code. It w^as only subsequently that it became 
the ground of a Buddhist ritual and was re-edited for 
that purpose. The Introductory Formular at the 
beginning and the Interrogatory Portions appended to 
each section were obviously later additions. 

The Buddhist rite of TJposatha, of which the recital 
of the Patimokkha forms the essential part, is at least as 
old as the Vinayapitaka. But it is certainly not as old as 
the foundation of the Buddhist Sangha itself. An earlier 
communal rite is referred to in the story of Vipassi in 
the Mahapadana Sutta, and the later introduction of 
the TJposatha is also clearly admitted in Mahavagga, II, 
1, But the TJposatha ceremony was by no means a 
Buddhist innovation, for its germs may be traced in a 
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well-known Vedic institution, which strikingly exemplifies 
the dictum of Edward Olodd, stated as it is in an extreme 
form, that “in religions there are no inventions, only 
survivals.’’^ 

The rudimentary idea in the Buddhist Uposatha service 
seems to be the observance of sacred days. Round 
about this, certain peculiarly Buddhist ideas have gathered 
together, e. g., the Buddhist Doctrine of Confession. But 
the rite itself which is, as I shall show, a curious combination 
of certain distinct ideas, has passed through two principal 
stages. At first it was of a practical character, being 
one of the main regulations of monastic life, perhaps the 
chief instrument of communal self-government in the 
Buddhist Sangha. But this practical character and purpose 
of the TJposatha service afterwards evaporated. It* 
became a mere ceremonial observance, serving the same 
purpose among the Buddhist Bhikkhus as the Holy 
Communion amongst the Christians, being nothing but 
the formal embodiment of the corporate life of a cenobi- 
tical society resident at an avasa. 

The observance of the sacred days is found in the 
Vedic times in close and inseparable connection with 
certain Vedic sacrifices. The days of the Pull Moon and 
the New Moon were from the earliest times in India 
regarded as sacred for sacrificial purposes. The Pull 
Moon and the New Moon are efi'usively greeted in two 
hymns of the Atharvaveda.^ The Vedic sacrifices of 
Paurnamasa and Darsa used to be offered on these days. 
As preliminary to these sacrifices the preceding days 
had to be kept holy by the intending sacrificer by fasting 
or partial abstention from food, as well as by retirement 
at night into the house in which the sacrificial fire 

' See The story of. the pHifiitive Man, p. 185. 

» A. V. VII, 79, 80. 
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was kept.® There is a legend in the Satapatha 
Brahmana, by no means peculiar or original, that on 
these days the gods come to dwell with the intending 
saerificer.* Hence these days, on which the Vrata 
ceremonies of fasting, etc., were observed were called 
Upavasatha days (‘upa’ near and ‘vas’ to dwell).® 
Tylor has pointed out the world- wide belief existing 
at all stages of civilization in the close connection 
between fasting and intercourse with gods.® So the 
Puritan poet of England speaks of “ Spare Fast that 
with the gods doth diet,” spiritualising perhaps what 
was an essentially material conception.^ Since primitive 
times the belief in ceremonial observances on these sacred 
Vrata days must have been one of the basic elements 
of Indian culture. One is tempted to think that this 
primitive belief embodied itself in a settled institution 
first among the adherents of Brahmanieal culture and 
then the institution spread among all classes, even those 
who never fully abode by the Aryan cult of ritualism 
and sacrifice. This is suggested by the fact that cere- 
monial observances on the Vrata days are very intimately 
connected with the Vedio sacrifices, but among those 
who are no ritualists and sacrifieers, the Jainas for 
instance, the custom prevails with equal persistence. 
It is curious to observe how close the resemblance 
is between the Vrata ceremonies of the Vedic ritualist 
and the Posadha ceremonies of the Jaina, though the 
reason for such observances, as stated in the Satapatha- 
Brahmana ® would not apply in the case of the latter. 

» St0 Sdtapatha^lrahmanaj 1. 1. 1, 8 (fagiiisg), 9 (partial fasting), 11 (retire- 
meat at niglifc into the fire-room), 

* Satapathce^hrahmana, 1,1, s ihkl, 

^ Tylor^s Primitive Culture (1891), Vol. II, Ch. XYIH, pp. 410 ff. 

^ Milton : II Penseroso^ I, 46. 

* Tide 1. 1.1. 8. 11, (The inteni^ing sstcrificer ought to fast because the gofis 
are - not yet feastedi and be sbottH lie in the fire-house to keep the gods, who come to 
dwell, in company). 
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Ihe Jaina retires on these sacred days into the Posadha- 
just as the sacrificer would go into the Agnydgdra, 
and he takes upon himself the vow of th efour abstinences 
(upavasa), viz., from food (Ahara), from luxuries 
(Sarira-satkara), from sexual intercourse (A brahma) 
and daily work (Vyapara).® Similar abstinences are 
prescribed also for Buddhist laymen who celebrate the 
occasion by the observance of the Eight Silas, But 
among the religious mendicants the custom seems to 
hare been different from what prevailed among the 
laity. Another form of sacred-day observance is 
related of them in Mahavagga, II. 1. The reason 
for this difference is not far to seek. The ‘abstinences’ 
were already implied in the assumption of a life of religi- 
ous mendicancy, and some substitute had to be found 
among them for these ceremonial abstinences which pre- 
vailed among the laity. Such substitute probably was 
found in religious discourses. 

In the Aruneyopanishadj the rehearsal of the Ara- 
nyaka and Upanishad ‘among all the Yedas’ is enjoined 
on the Sannyasin.® It is also said in Mahavagga, II. 1, 
that the non-Buddhist Paribrajakas would meet together 
and hold religious discourses on the sacred days of the 
month — annatitthiya paribbsjaka catuddase pannarase 
atthamiya ca pakkhassa sannipatitva dhammam bhasanti. 
This points to a custom among the Paribrajakas of observing 
the sacred days, though not in the manner of lay people, 
yet in their own characteristic fashion. On these days the 
Brahmanical Sannyasis would discourse on the Aranyaka 
and the Upanishad, "while the other classes of Paribra- 
jakas would expound their own canonical literature, 
transmitted by their teachers most probably by word 
of mouth. In this way religious discourses among the 

“ See Hoernle’s XXvasagadasSa (Bibliotheca Indioa), note 87, 
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Paiibrajakas took the place of the Vrata ceremonies among 
the sacrificers. But it seems that the custom was hut 
loosely followed among them, as the free, wandering, 
unsocial life of the Paribrajakas would not tend to the 
rigid establishment of any custom, and that is perhaps 
the reason why it is not mentioned more frequently as a 
rule of Paribrajaka life. The Buddhist Bhikkhus at any 
rate did not originally follow the custom of ceremonially 
observing the sacred days by religious discourses.'® In 
the Mahapadana Sutta, the Bhikkhus meet together once 
in six years to recite a hymn which constitutes their 
Uposatha service." But the Bhikkhus afterwards adopt- 
ed the custom from other sects of Paribrajakas,'® and its 
later introduction into Buddhism is further evidenced by 
tbe fact that we hear of “ ignorant, unlearned Bhikkhus 
who neither know Uposatha nor the recital of Pati- 
mokkha.”'® 

But though the custom of observing the Uposatha 
days was a common one from the most primitive times, 
the form which it assumed among the Buddhist Bhikkhus 
seems to have been peculiar to them. The Mahavagga 
story tells us that the non-Buddhist Paribrajakas would 
meet together and merely discourse on their dhamma 
(sannipatitva dhammam bhasanti). The Buddhists were 
at first enjoined to observe the Uposatha in this very 
manner and the form of confessional service was deve- 
loped subsequently. The frame of the Patimokkha, as 
it now stands, unmistakably shows that it was intended 
that during its recitation a guilty Bhikkhu should confess 

* See quotation, Supra, 

^ ^ See Chapter III. 

^ ^ AunjanSmi bhikkliare oatuddase paunarase at-fehamija ea pakkhassa sannipati* 
tua II, 1. 4* 

^ * Mahavagga, II,— It ; 21. % 3, 4. 

^ * AmijSnffimi bhikkhaTe oSfcnddas© panuarase atthamiyIS pakkhassa sanuipatitva 
bhltsitun ti— Haha., 1I| h 
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his offence if he had not done so before. The preliminary 
Nidana and the interrogatory portion after each section 
of the code carry this significance, and the addition of 
these parts to the code has completely changed, almost 
beyond recognition, the original character of the Pati- 
mokkha. It is necessary to enquire into this doctrine of 
Confession which came to be incorporated with the code, 
transforming its chaz’acter and investing it with a new 
purpose altogether. 

Now the doctrine of Confession has two branches — 
a religious and a legal one, the first leading to absolution 
and the second to the assumption of penal proceedings. 
The religious confession called JSxomologesis was an old 
institution of Christianity. In Buddhism also it is well 
recognised. In the Patimokkha four offences of a light 
nature, called Patidesaniyas, are described and a form of 
confession is prescribed on following which the guilty 
person obtains absolution from them. The scope of the 
doctrine of absolution on confession seems to have been, 
afterwards widened and in Cullavagga, IV. 14, 30-31, any 
light offence (lahuka Spatti) is said to be set at rest on 
confession by the guilty Bhikkhu. The principle is 
clearly recognised in Cullavagga, T. 20. 5, where it is said, 
“Ariyassa vinaye yo accayam accayato disvayathadhammam 
patikaroti ayatira samvaram apajjatiti,” as well as in the 
Nidana of the Patimokkha ; " apatti avikatabba avikata 
hi ’ss phasu hoti.” But there were graver offences for 
which confession w'ould be no atonement at all. It is 
difldcult to ascertain how these offences would be dealt with 
before Buddhist monachism had attained to that stage 
when each Bhikkhu was regarded as the member of a 
particular Sangha, subject to its disciplinary jurisdiction,’® 
This was, as I shall show in the next chapter, a later stage 

See MaBaTagga, II. S. 3..., 

^ » Bee Chapter t of the presetit thesis* 
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of development and the procedure codified in the section 
on the Adhikarana-samatthas could not possibly be taken 
when eremitical habits prevailed among the Bhikkhus 
The original codal form of the Patimokkha belonged to 
.the earlier stage and it is significant that only one group 
of offences, viz., the Sanghadisesa, is mentioned as coming 
within the disciplinary jurisdiction of the Sangha and 
it is in the case of this group only that certain penalties to 
he imposed irpon the Ehikkhu even against his will (mark 
the word, in “ tavatiham tena bhikkhuna akama 

paiivatthabbain, etc.), viz,, Paiivasa and Manatta, are 
laid down. In the ease of the other offences, it is nowhere 
stated or suggested in the Patimokkha itself that the 
Sangha should have jurisdiction over them and no mode of 
exercising such jurisdiction is defined as in the ease of the 
Sanghadisesas. In the following chapters, I shall trace in 
broad outline how settled cenobitical societies were evolved 
out of the original eremitical ideal with which Buddhism 


had started and how these societies or Sanghas came later 
on to exercise jurisdiction over each indi\fidual member. 
Prom one group of offences, the Sangha extended its 
jurisdiction over all the others, and not only the Sanghadi- 
sesas but all offences were brought within the range of its 
disciplinary proceedings. Alongside of it, the procedural 
law of the Adhikaranasamatthas was gradually developed, 
and it was at this stage %vhon the jurisdiction of the 
Sangha vs'as extended over all offences that the idea of 
legal confession was evolved. It led to the adoption hy 
the Sangha of disciplinary proceedings with regard to the 
guilty member as apart from mere religious confession 
which led to absolution from the guilt confessed. 
Confession was the necessary pre-condition of almost all 
disciplinary proceedings, « and on failure to confess 


Oollavagga, IV. 7. * * ^soipune) Yo karcyya gpatti dukltatassa— 
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(apattiya adassane) the guilty member would be punished 
with suspension from the Sangha Kamma)}^ 

The incorporation of the doctrine of legal confessiou 
with the code was a real necessity as without it the whole 
code would be mere dead letter and no disciplinary 
proceedings could be taken upon it. Hence emphasis was 
laid on the duty of confession, which was indeed the centre- 
point of monastic discipline, and an adventitious solemnity 
was given to it by prescribing the performance of this duty 
on the ceremonially sacred days. We are thus in a position 
to understand not only how the Uposatha became a 
confessional service, but also why it seems to be peculiar 
to the Buddhists. It W’as the distinct outgrow^th of 
Buddhist monastic life. Among those who followed 
the eremitical ideal of an unsocial w andering life, such a 
form of religious service would have little utility or 
significance. But curiously enough this practical 
character of the confessional service afterwards evaporated 
and the original idea of a mere ceremonial observance 
re-asserted itself. 

It has been already remarked that “ the w'hole form of 
the Patimokkha show's that it was at first intended that a 
guilty Bhikkhu should confess his offence during the 
recitation if he had not done so before.” “ But in 
Cullavagga IX. 2, 1, the Fatimokkha is interdicted for one 
who has been guilty of any offence; the violation of this 
interdiction amounting to a Diikkala, In Cullavagga, IX. 
1, 1, Buddha refuses to recite the Patimokkha because the 
assembly is not pure. This interdiction is implied in the 
custom of Parisuddhi before the Uposatha which is 
elaborated with several illustrations in Mahavagga, 11.27. 
This was the very negation of the practical character 

CxtllaTagga, I. 25. 1 {apattiya adassane ithkhepamyo^^Jcamma), 

Fer Ehys Davids and Oldeuberg— See Texts (S, B. Pt. Ill, p. 306, 

footnote. 
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of the Uposatha and the admission of its purely 
ceremonial character. Erom being an instrument of 
monastic discipline, it came to be nothing more than 
the organised expression of the communal life of the 
Buddhist community. The unity of the resident monks 
at an avasa was expressed in the common observance 
of the Uposatha service which could not be validly 
performed with an incomplete fraternity.-* The 
variations which were made on this rule of complete 
observance were rejected afterwards at the Council of 
Vesali. If a new community was formed through a 
schism, the members of it performed independently three 
kinds of acts — Uposatha, Pavarana and Kammavaca. 

If on the other hand the schismatic parties afterwards 
coalesced, they celebrated their re-union by holding what 
was called a Samaggi-Uposatha.^® Thus the Uposatha 
became, though never in form jet in essence, only the 
outward expression of the religious fellowship of a 
community of Bhikkhus resident at an avasa. It thus 
ultimately became among the Buddhists a ceremony closely 
resembling the Holy Communion of the Christians minus 
of course those rites in the nature of a mysterium which 
have grown into the latter from a range of primitive 
ideas with which Buddhism owns no contact. It is inter- 
esting to observe that even the Buddhist idea of Parisud- 
dhi before the Uposatha service is paralleled by a similar 
idea in early Christianity, Certain offences were held to 
exclude the guilty person from sharing in the Eucharist : 
these were three groups classified as (i) idolatry (including 

Of, the distinction between Bagga Uposatha and Saniagga Uposatha — Malm, II, 
14.2. Bead this with II, 2. 4. where the Uposatha cannot be held in the absence of 
a single Bhikkha — unless (I) he has declared his Farisuddi or (ii) he has been taken 
outside the boundary of the av^sa. It is laid down, *‘na treva vaggena sanghona 
uposatha katabbo’h (See Digha Nihaya, F. T* S., Yol. I, p. 122.). 

Of, AvasaMppa (Culla., XII, 2!.8)^which is interdicted in Maha., II, 8,8. 

Oullaragga, VII, 5. 2. 


apostacy), (ii) adultery and (in) murder.^ There is this 
difference however that the exclusion in Christianity was 
not revocable as in Buddhism. Even in the modern 
service of the Holy Communion, the following provision 
is observed: " If any one of those (intending partakers 

of the Holy Communion) be an open and notorious evil 
liver, or have done any wrong to his neighbours, by word 
or deed, so that the congregation he thereby offended ; 
the curate, having knowledge thereof, shall call him and 
advertise him, that in any wise he presume not to come to 
the Lord’s Table, until he hath openly declared himself 
to have truly repented, and amended his former naughty 
life, that the congregation may thereby be satisfied, which 
before was offended ; and that he hath recompensed the 
parties, to whom he hath done wrong ; or at least declared 
himself to be in full purpose so to do, as soon as he 
conveniently may.” 

** See 'Encyclcixmlia Britannica on Confession (llth Ed.), 

See The Gommiinion Service (from Booh of Common Prayer )j edited hy 
the Eight Rev. John Williain Colenso, D.D., Lord Bishop of Natal (Macmillan 
and Co., London, 1886), pp. 1-2. 
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CHAPTER V 

The Growth of the Buddhist Cosnobium 

Saint Benedict divides monks into four classes — 
Cenobites, Anchorites, Sarabites and Gyrovagi.^ Among 
the early Paribrajakas of India, though we find the other 
three classes, no Cenobites are found. The Paribrajakas 
are mostly of Anchorite omn Gyrovagus character. In 
the Buddhist sect of the Paribrajakas too the cenobitical 
ideal seems to have been originally unknown. We find it 
expressly ruled out in a number of passages cited below 
which belong to an earlier range of Buddhistic ideas. But 
with the lapse of time and the growth of the Buddhist 
Sangha, the communal life of the Bhikkhus came to 
gravitate more and more toAvards a coenobium. The 
contrast between the earlier eremitical and the latter 
cenobitical ideal struck Milinda and foi’ms the subject of 
his enquiry in the 41st dilemma propounded to Nagasena. 
Milinda asks : — ^ 

“ Bhante Nagasena, bhasitam p’etam Bhagavata ; 

Santhavato bhayam jatam, niketa jayatl rajo, 

^ See fclie Uule of Saint Benedict^ Ch, 1, translated by Gasqiiet in the King's 
Classics Series* Chatto and Windiis. The following summary will sudice : The cono- 
bites are those who lire in a monastery under a rule or an Abbot, The Anchorites are 
in effect those who do not belong to any cenobitical society. The Sarabites are 
unschooled and undisciplined monks who * lie to God by their tonsure.’ The 
Gjrovagi are those who move about all their lives through various countries* * who 
are always on the move and never settle down.’ By anchorites, Saint Benedict 
specially alluded to the Syrian monks who passed from the monastery into eremitical 
life. Among the Indian ParibrSiJakas, Sarabites were by no means uncommon. They 
were those, who according to NSgaseiia, **^Joined the Order in terror at' the tyranny 
of Kings, or through fear of robbers,, or harassment of debts or hope of gaining a 
livelihood/^*— See Teiaokner’s Milinda^anh&f p» 32. . , ■ 

* 800 Touolmerig p* 2tl, 
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Aniketam asantliavam, etam ve munidassanamti. 

Funa ca bhanifcam : 

Vihave karaye ramme, vasay’ettha bahussute ti. 

» * * * / . 
Ayam pi ubhayokotiko panho 
taTanuppatto, so taya nibbahitabbo ti.” 

For the solution of such problems, it is only the historical 
method of enquiry, which a learned English writer has 
aptly called ‘ a key to unlock ancient riddles, a solvent of 
apparent contradictions, a touch-stone of sophistries ’ ® that 
can be really helpful. But of this, of course, neither the 
simple-minded King nor his eloquent preceptor knew 
anything w^hatever. The fact is that the Munisutta * from 
which Milinda quotes belongs to a stage in the evolution 
of Buddhist communal life which had already passed away 
when the second gatha was composed. Between the two 
intervenes a considerable period of evolution, of modi- 
fication, development and growth. 

In numerous passages of Buddhist canonical literature, 
settled life in a monastery is not contemplated at all and 
the ideal life for a Bhikkhu is set out to be a free, unsocial, 
eremitical one. In Mahavagga, 1. 11, we find Buddha 
insisting on unsocial life in its extreme form— Ma ekena 
dve agamittha (Let not two of you go the same way), and 
in Mahaparinibbana Sutta, I. 6, we find him declaring, 
“ Yavakivan cabhikkhave bhikkhu arannakesu senasanesu 
sapekha bhavissanti, vuddhi yeva bhikkhave bhikkhunam 
patikankha no parihani ” (as long as the Bhikkhus delight 
in forest-seats, so long they may be expected not to decline, 
but to prosper). The eremitical ideal indicated here — a 
life of solitude and hardship— is that set forth in the so- 
called four Nissayas ® which constitute a curious formal 

s See Sir Frederick PoUoofc’i Oxjord Lectures and Other Discourses, p. 48. 

* In 

® Maliamgga Ij 30,4 an<3i 77. 

U 
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surviyal in the Ordination ceremony of modern Buddhism 
from a stratum of primitive ideas which has long since 
worn away. In these are recommended to the Buddhist 
neophyte four ascetic and eremitical practices, viz., 
Tindiyalopa bhojanam (mendicancy), FammleMaoivaram, 
(clothing in cast-off rags), Btikkhamulasenasancm (sitting 
and lying at the foot of a tree) and JPTdimuiiabhesajjam 
(using urine as medicine). Exceptions to these practices 
are admitted, hut not recommended.® The same eremitical 
ideal is insistently harped upon in the Sutta-nipata which 
certainly contains some of the oldest passages of primitive 
Buddhism.’' Thus the whole Khaggavisana Sutta ® with 
its refrain, Eko care khaggavisanakappo (Let him wander 
alone like a rhinoceros), is devoted to the exaltation of it. 
The same ideal is to he found also in the Sariputta Sutta ® 
in which the Bhikkhu who is loath of the world and 
affects an isolated seat or the root of a tree or a cemetery 
or who lives in the caves of the mountains is extolled.’® 
In many hymns of the Dhammapada and the Theragatha 

^ These are called Atirehalahho (translaied as ejetra. allowances). 

’ About the primitive character of 8uita»nipataf see FansbolFs Introduction to 
the Translation of 8utta-ni^ta in S. B. E., Tol. X, Fausboii says : The collection of 
discouraes, Suita-mpata * * ^ ^ m very remarkable, as there can he no doubt that it 
contains some remnants of primitive Buddhism. I consider the greater part of the 
Mahavagga and nearly the whole of Atthakavagga as very old. I have arrived at 
this conclusion from two reasons, first from the language and secondly from the 
contents.’* The learned translator says further, ** We see here a picture not of life in 
monasteries, but of the life of hermits in its first stage.” — Intro, p. xii. 

In the preface to the fiatta-mjpSfa (P. T. S.), B'ausbdil adds the Parayanavagga 
to MahSvagga and Atthakavagga. (See p. IT.) The whole subject of the 
oharaoter of Suita-nipata is discussed by Rhys Davids in Buddhist India, pp. 177-79. 

• Included in the XJragavagga. 

• Included in the Atthakavagga which Pausbdll considers to be very old-— see 

See Fausbdll’s Butia^mpdta (P. T. S.), 968 : 

Bhikkhuno vijigucohato 
Bhajato rittam Ssanani 
Eukkhamulam susanam vS 
Pabbatanam guhiisu v5, 
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tliis praise of eremitical life is repeatedly echoed. The 
following hymn for instance recommends aloofness from 
the society not only of house-holders, but also of home- 
less Bhikkhus : 

Asamsattham gahatthehi anagarehi c’ubhayam 
Anokasarim apiccham tamaham brumi brahmanam.” 

Again, the ideal extolled in the following hymn has 
nothing to differentiate it from the ideal of a Brahmanical 
ascetic or Sannyasi : 

Pamsukuiadharam Jantum kisam dhamanisanthatan 
Ekamvanasmin jhayantam tamaham brumi 

brahmanam.^^ 

Unsocial life is again emphasised in the following : 

Ekassa earitam seyyo n’atthi bale sahayita 
Eko care na ca papani kariya 
Appossukko matang’ aranne va nago.^® 

And, 

Ekasanam ekaseyyam ekocaramatandito 
Eko damayamattanam vanante ramito siya.** 

In the Milindapanho an old gatha is quoted the antiquity 
of which is indicated by the curious legend that it was 
uttered by Brahma Sampati in the presence of the Tatha- 
gata, as also by the fact that it occurs both in the Thera- 
gatha and the Samyutta Nikaya : 

Sevetha pantani senasanani 
Careyya samyojanavippamokkha 
Ssice ratim nadhigacchayya tattha 
Samghe vase rakkhitatto satima ti.“ 

See Famsbdli’s D/iammajpotia, Ko. 404. IHti, No. 396. 

' » Ihid, No. 330. Ihid, No. 305. 

^ * See Tenckner’s Milindapanho^ p. 402. See also The Questions of Milinda^ Pfc. II, 
p. 343, footnote 3. 
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The shelter of the Sangha, as is said here, is to be 
sought only by those who find no peace in solitude : the 
unsocial life is preferred to cenobitical society. The 
ascetic eremitical practices mentioned above were classi- 
fied in later literature as the 13 Dhutangas. The 

practice of them was supposed to bring exceeding great 
reward and Nagasena grows ecstatic over them. ‘ 

This ideal of life, it will be observed, is in perfect 
keeping with the rules of a wandering raeudicant’s life as 
set forth in the TJpanishads. The Aruueya says : “ 

The Tati or 

Sannyasi “ as a rule is to make his home by the side of 
water, on sandbanks in a river or before the doors of a 
temple or to sit or lie on the bare earth. According to 
Jabala, 6, he should remain homeless in a deserted house, 
or a temple of the gods, on a heap of grass, or an ant- 
heap or among the roots of a tree, in a potter’s shed, by a 
sacrificial fire, on an island in a river, in a cave in the 
mountains, a glen, or a hollow tree, by a waterfall or on 
the bare earth.” “ There can be no doubt that such un- 
social, ascetic and eremitical life was priginally contem- 
plated by the Buddhists too. Afterwards it remained only 
as an ideal while the actual practices of the Buddhist 
Bhikkhus diverged more and more from it. As the avasas 
were staked out, viharas constructed, and cenobitical 
societies gradually developed and organised, the ideal of 
eremitical life was thrust more and more into the back- 
ground. Observe how the Bour Nissayas — one of the 
cardinal parts of primitive Buddhism — were substantially 
modified later on in practice. Mendicancy was at first 

^ ® See Part wm, passim, aad elsewhere. 

For a list of Bhutan gas, see Kermis Manual^ pp. 75*76. 

The whole of the HavamaTagga (pp. 348*862) is devoted to an exaltation of 
them. Hotice specially the 28 advantages that are supposed to accrue from their 
observanca ' , ^ Aruneyo^nishad^ 4* 

Denssen*s The PhiUeophy of ilH V^anuhads^ pp. 380-381. 
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the rule. But the piety of lay devotees often alleviated 
the rigours of mendicant life. We hear of house-holders’ 
perpetual alms to the Sangha®* or making generous 
gifts of robes or keeping up at Vesali a regular service 

of sweet food or a high official at Court, a follower 

of the Ajivakas, providing the day’s meal for the Sangha.*® 
It was indeed suggested by Bevadatta that accepting 
invitations vras inconsistent with the principle of mendi- 
cancy.^*' When monasteries came into existence, the 
resident monks w-ould receive endowments from pious 
Upasakas,®® and sometimes Buddhist kings patronised 
monastic communities by remitting the revenues of a 
number of villages which was indeed a long established 
custom when Chinese pilgrims began to come to India. 
Thus mendicancy became optional, provision being other- 
wise made for the support of the Bhikkhus. To be an 
avowed Pamsukula (sabbapamsukulika), instead of being 
a point of merit, w'as held to constitute a Dukkata.'^® 
The rule about living at the foot of a tree was modified, 
if not completely negatived, by the habits of monastic 
life. Medicaments also were liberally allowed and the 
whole 6th khandaka of the Mahavagga is a treatise on 
them. Thus the Nissayas, which are still recommended 
to a Buddhist neophyte, came to be virtually mere matters 
of taste and option : Bevadatta got no credit for enjoining 
strictness with regard to some of them.” 

Cullavagga, lY. 4, 6. Mahavagga, VIII, 32. 1 j 1, 3o, 

Callavagga, Y, 14. 1. Oaliavagga, YI, 10. 1. 

® * The suggestion is made in the 2nd, proposal made by Devadatta, via., ySvajivam 
pindapfitika assu, yo nimantanam sadiyeyya vajjam nam phnseyya (Onllavagga, 
YII, 3. 14). The proposal of Devadatta about a stricter rule of mendicancy is in 
accordance with the eleemosynary rules of the Jainas (see Acaranga 8utra, Bk, II, 
Lecture 1, Lesson, et s&q* — in Jacobi’s Jaina SutraSf S. B. E., Ft. 1, p. 92 

This is attested by numerons donative inscriptions, too numerous to mention 
in detail here. See for example the Nasik and Karle cave inscriptions in Yols. YII 
and YIII of Epigrajphia Indka. Cullavagga, Y, 10. 2. 

“ ^ See the story of Devadatta in Cullavagga, YII, 3, et seq. 
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But all these significant changes notwithstanding 
it seems that the eremitical principle contended with 
and perhaps dominated over the cenobitical principle for 
a long time and it may be that the earliest episode of a 
conflict between the two principles is contained in the 
story of Devadatta, who appears to have attempted unsuc- 
cessfully at a revival of the older ideal. Even after the 
institution of monasteries, numerous Bhikkhus retained 
their eremitical habits living in forests, feeding solely on 
alms, dressing in cast-off rags, and possessing only three 
pieces of cloth, (arannaka, pindapatika, pamsukulika, 
tecivarika).®® In Cullavagga, VIII, 6, certain rules are 
laid down expressly for Arannaka Bhikkhus. The story 
of Babbo (Oulla. IV. 4, 4) is an illustration in point. 
Dabbo is appointed chamberlain (senasanagahapaka) of 
the avasa and he is appi’oached by many Bhikkhus asking 
for seats (senasana). We should ordinarily expect the 
Bhikkhus to lodge together at a monastery. But in the 
story, the Bhikkhus ask for senasanas at different parts 
of Kajagaha lying wide apart, which betrays clearly the 
survival of the old preference for individualistic and 
eremitical habits of life. 

In the all top meagre accounts that have been left to 
us of the Sramanas by the Macedonians and the Greeks, 
we come across no reference to monasteries till we reach 
Bardesanes in the latter half of the second or the be- 
ginning of the 3rd century A. D. Bardesanes is reported 
to have said of the Shamans, that ‘ they have houses and 
temples of a royal foundation and in them stewards who 
receive from the king a certain allowance of food.’® 


MaBaragga, VII, 1. 1 j Onll»vagga, XII, 1* 8 j and elsewhere. 

** See Mc0riBdle*8 Ancient India : lie Invasim hy Alexander the Qrmt^ p. 169, 
The following note is given by McCnudl© : *‘Aocordmg to Sfcobaens (who flourished 
probably at the beginning of the 6fcli century), m Indian ombaaBj came to Syria in 
the reign of Antoninns of Emesa (Blagabslns) who reigned from A. B. 218-222. 
’I'lie chief of this ambasj^ Bandamia or. Sandanes, having in Mesopotamia met with 
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The origin of Bardesanes’s information may be safely put 
a few centuries back — for what was known of India by 
the Hellenistic world in the second century, A. D. was 
nothing but the echo of an echo. But a reference to 
monasteries like this is not to be found in earlier litera- 
ture, mostly composed though it is of cloying legends 
conveyed from book to book. Bor instance, Clemens 
Alexandrinus (200 A. D.) whose account of the Indian 
Gymnosophists is obviously a citation from Megasthenes’s 
lost work, Ta Indika, refers to the Buddhists as ‘ philo- 
sophers who follow the precepts of Boutta and worship 
a kind of pyramid beneath which they think the bones 
of some divinity lie buried.’®® Here the Chaitya is 
referred to, but no Vihara. Going back a little earlier, 
we find Kleitarchos (quoted by Strabo) saying : “ The 
Pramnai (corruption of Sramana) are philosophers opposed 
to the Brach manes and are contentious and fond of argu- 
ment. They ridicule the Brachmanes who study phy- 
siology and astronomy as fools and imposters.” Some 
of these are called the Pramnai of the mountains, others 
the Gymnetai (which might refer to the Acelakas or the 
Jaina Digambaras or the Munis,®® nakedness being com- 
mon to different classes of ascetics and paribrajakas) and 

Bardesanes (fiourished in the later half of the 2nd century and perhaps the earlier 
half of the third), communicated to him information regarding the Indian Gymnoao- 
phists which Bardesanes embodied in a work now lost, but of which' the 
following fragment has been preserved by Stobaeus from Porphyry." The story 
told by Stobaeus, though full of circumstantial details, seems to be somewhat 
■.'legendary, ■■. • • 

McCrindie’s Ancient India : Its Invasion hy Alexander the Oreaf^ p. 71. 

Itid, pp. 6i, 171. According to the dainas, one who professed ‘angavidyS* was 
not to be called a BmhmB.ns, (Uttaradhyayana, Lee. xi — Jacobi’s Jaina Sutras, ii, S. B. 
B., p. 341). The practice of medicine is condemned as one of the low arts by the 
Buddhists (Mahdparinihhdna Suttanta, 27). Knowledge of astronomy is essenti- 
ally necessary for a Brahmin. In the Jaina Uftaradhyayana, Lee. xxy, 7, 8, the 
knowledge of JyotishSnga is included among the necessary qualifications of a saori- 
ficsia! priest, (Jai. Bu., ii, p. 137). Bat astronomical observations are included in 
the low arts in the MahdfarinMma Buttanta, 24* 

Hunis are desoribed as VfitarasanSh or wind-clad in X. |36j 2, 
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others again as the Pramnai of the city or the Pramnai of 
the country. Kleitarchos must haye jumbled together 
here different sects and conditions of religious wanderers, 
but he does not allude to any habitation of any of these 
sects. We look in vain through all the contemporary 
Greek accounts, ‘obscured and blemished with fables,’ 
for a single reference to a monastery such as we find in 
the report of Bardesanes, though it conveys information 
to us not at second but fourth hand. The evidence of 
the Greek accounts however is purely negative and the 
sum-total of information that can be gathered from them 
is that for a long time after the Macedonian invasion 
Buddhist monasteries were neither numerous nor striking 
enough to attract the notice of foreigners. The view of 
viharas taken by Nagasena in the 2nd century B. C., as 
his second argument in defence of monasteries, is signi- 
ficant and suggestive. Nagasena says that the Sangha 
becomes easily accessible (sulabhadassana) by having a 
localised centre. His idea evidently was that the Viharas 
were serviceable as head-quarters, so to speak, of the 
Sangha, the real communal life of which lay outside. 
In the Miiindapanho in fact the eremitical ideal is 
upheld,®* though monastic life is admitted as a fact. 
There is little occasion for doubt that the eremitical 
principle held sway for a long time even after coenobium 
had been developed among the Buddhist Bhikkhus. 

At first the Viharas served as mere lodging-places of 
individual Bhikkhus. They were no monasteries, no 
Sanghamraas, properly so called, but were rather like the 
lanrm organised by St. Sabas in the Holy Land ‘ wherein 

Tjhiw saiabha-aassausm dassanakamSiim aaikete duddas- 

sanS bkayissanti ti (Teaokner^s Miiindapanho^ p» 212). 

yafcbS maMrija dIpika amnn© tiuagabatiam v« vanagaliaiiam Ti aiasiya 
niliyifeffi ' raig© gamkiti, ©vam &im kho makWJa yogki yogivaoarana vivekam levi- 
kabfoap^ ©to, vasIbMTaw 369» This is oilier 
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a semi-eremitical life was followed, the monks living in 
separate huts within the enclosure.’ The viharas likewise 
were generally located in the pleasure-grounds (aramas) 
of kings or of wealthy persons which were often marked 
off by bamboo-fences or thorn-fences or ditches and were 
kept in order by a superintendent, employed by the donor, 
called Aramika.®® But some viharas were also built in 
the clearings of forests.®^ In these viharas the Bhikkhus 
could take refuge from the inclemencies of weather and 
climate, and that this was their original purpose is indicat- 
ed by the gathas in which Buddha thanked the Setthi 
of Rajagaha who was the first to build lodging-places for 
the Bhikkhus.®® The word, Vihara, ‘in later times 
almost always was used to designate the whole of a 
building where many Bhikkhus resided ; in older litera- 
ture, the dwelling-place, the private apartments of a 
single Bhikkhu.’®® That the first viharas were of 
this character, the separate lodging-places of individual 
Bhikkhus, is borne out by the evidence of archseology, 
“The oldest Viharas,” says Bergusson,^ “consist of 
one cell only ; little hermitages in fact for the residence 
of a single ascetic. In the next class they were extended 
to a long verandah with one cell behind it, as in the 


See Cullavagga, YJ, 3.10. ’ 

See Mahavagga, YI, 15,2. 

See Mabavagga, T, 73.4. See also description of the stately Yiharo built by 
Udayi.in the toveBt--' Suttavihhanga, Sangh. II, 1.1 : also Yihara built for Palita in a 
forest “Commentary on Dha7nmapada (P, T. S.), p. 85, 1.13. 

Sitam unham patihanti tato vSlamigani ca 
Sirimsape ca makase ca sisire c5pi vutthiyo, 

Tato vatStapo ghoro sanjato patihannati 
Lenatthan ca sukhatthan ca jhayitum ca vipassitum, 

YihSradanam samghassa aggam buddhen vannitam 
TaamS hi pandito peso sainpassara attham attano 
YihSra kSraye ramme vasayettha bahussute. 

Cullavagga, YI, 1.5. 

»» rinaya Texts, Ft. II, p. 386, footnote. 

The RocJc^cut Temples of India (1864), Intro., pp. xv-xvi. 
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example, Fig. I. As these had however several doors 
opening outwards, they probably were divided by parti- 
tions internally. In the third class, and by far the most 
numerous class. Fig II, the cell expands into a hall, 
generally with pillars in the centre ; and around this the 
cells of the monks are arranged, the abbot or prior 
generally occupying cells at either end of the verandah.” 
These three types of monasteries represent with curious 
exactness the modification of the individualistic eremitical 
life and the corresponding growth of collective ccenobium 
among the Bhikkhus. The sixty viharas built by the 
Setthi of Eajagaha in one day must have been viharas 
of the first type." But viharas of the second type also 
are frequently referred tt) in older Pali literature ; the entire 
monastery consisting of the whole rectangular structure 
being called Yihara and the separate cells into which it is 
divided called Parivenas.*^ In older Pali literature, the 
word, Vihara, is used promiscuously to signify either the 
first type or the second. A viham may thus mean the cell 
of a single Bhikkhu {e. g., the vihara of the Upajjhaya)" 
or an entire dwelling-place with several cells. Thus 
it is said, that a vihara might be built for a number of 
Bhikkhus or for a single Bhikkhu." But the third 
type of monasteries is not alluded to in early Pali litera- 
ture, and the Bhikkhus are put to curious shifts for 
want of it. The inconvenience of the absence of a hall 
where the whole body of resident monks could be 
gathered together was very much felt in connection with 
the TJposatha service. The service used to be held at 

Ciillavagga, TI, 1.4 

♦* j®. gr., ‘ T&tena vOiimm parivenena parlfemm iipasaTOkamiiiYft Bbikkliu 
paoolisti * (Makayagga, TI, 364) j; * mama Yiharo mama pariveiiam * (FansbdIFi 
p» 281). Sea ofcber ammples givea fcy ObMers HBder FawTeuam in 
Dwtionary of the l^ali Language, 

See Mabavagga, I, 25.14, et mq. 

See Mabayagga, ' ’ : 
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first in successive cells ; ^ then a whole vihara was set 
apart for the purpose which was called Uposathaghara 
(wrongly translated as the ‘ Uposatha-hall’).^® Yet a 
large part of the assembly had to sit outside and the 
limits, within w^hich all the assembled Bhikkhus would 
be regarded as constituting the Uposatha assembly called 
Uposatha-pamukha, were artificially devised by land- 
marks.'*’’ 

The transition from the eremitical to the cenobitical 
manner of life was brought about by the institution of 
Vassa. Paribrajakas of all denominations, it seems, used 
to observe the rain-retreat. The rule for the Brahmanical 
Paribrajaka simply lays down that he should be 
during the rains.®® The period is stated in the Aruneya 
to be four months. The Jainas have more elaborate 
rules about the observance of the Pajjusan.®® The period 
commences when one month and 20 nights of the rainy 
season have elapsed, but it is allowable to commence 
the Pajjusan earlier, though not later.®® The Buddhist 
Bhikkhus also followed the custom of all paribrajakas 
and they had two periods for Vassa, the earlier com* 
mencing from the day after the full moon of Asalha and 
the later a month after that date, the double period being 
probably of very ancient origin.®® This custom of observ- 
ing the rain-retreat was in its origin presumably nothing 
but an enforced necessity in the tropical rains of northern 

. Mahavagga,: II, 8.L . 

Ifctd, II, 8.2. 

Ibid, II, 9.1. 

GatitaTjafl, III, 13; Biiudhayami, II, 6, 11, 20. Haradatta explains 
in Gautama, as whether the Bhik. 

khu was to live alone or in company daring this period. 

See Jaina 8utra$, Ft. I, pp* 296.311 (Rules for Yatis). . > 

Ibid, pp. 296*97. 

SI Mahavagga III, 2.2. See Bbja Davids and Oldenberg’s note thereon in 
Vinaya Texts, Ft. I, p. 300, footnote 1. , ' . „ . 
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India when wandering about was a physical impossibility.®^ 
But it seems to have assumed with lapse of time some sort 
of ceremonial significance. It is observed by anthropolo- 
gists that “when the original purpose of a thing is 
forgotten or mystified or when the use of it is restricted 
to a class, time and authority combine to invest it with 
sanctity.” The rain-retreat of the Paribrajakas is a very 
good illustration in point. In its origin it had a practical 
purpose. Eegularly at a certain season of the year the 
religious wanderer was forced to take up a local habitation. 
As the habit emerged into self-concsiousness, it hardened 
into a custom. The original purpose came to be lost sight 
of more and more and the custom gained a correspond- 
ing accession of sanctity. It thus came to he formally 
enjoined as an indispensable observance for a Sannyasi, 
Yati or Bhikkhu. The details of the custom however 
as it obtained among the Brahmanical Paribrajakas are 
obscure, and we are not privileged to know whether they 
lived during the rain-retreat separately or collectively. 
But the Jainas and the Buddhists at any rate spent the 
rain-retreat in collective bodies. In the Mahaparinibhana 
Sutta, for instance, Buddha calls upon the Bhikkhus 
to spend the Vassa “ each according to the place where 
his friends, acquaintances and inmates may live ” round 
about Vesali (samanta vesalim yatha-mittam yatha- 
sandittham yatha-sambhattam vassam upetha).®* 

Out of this institution of rain-retreat which must 
have existed among the Buddhists from the very begin- * 
ning, the Avasas afterwards originated. The avasas were 
originally colonies staked out for the purpose of sojourn- 
ment by the Bhikkhus during the rain- retreat. It was 

The tropical rains may have been more formidable in the 7fch, 6th and 6th 

©©aturies, B. 0. in Horikeim when large tracts were coTcred with Jangles# 

» ® Per Edwara Cflodd in the Bfor$ of tfm Pnmiiim Man^ p. 36 * ‘ 

' 11 , 22 . ' ^ , 
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only during the period of the vassa that the Bhikhhu 
had right to a Senasana (seat) at an avasa.® To these 
avasas flocked from all quarters Buddhist wandering 
mendicants during the months from the middle of Asadha 
or Sravana to the middle of Eartika. During these 
months therefore the Buddhist Paribrajakas were split 
up into separate bodies residing at different avasas, and it 
was thus that the av§sa came gradually to be the unit of 
Buddhist communal life, the residents in an avasa consti- 
tuting together one complete communion. The limits 
of the communion were definitely circumscribed. 

The limits (sima) had to be fixed by a formal Reso- 
lution (natti) and would generally coincide with natural 
boundaries such as a mountain, a rock, a wood, a tree, 
a path, an ant-hill, a river or a piece of water,®® but they 
must not extend beyond three yojanas, nor to the opposite 
side of a river unless there were facilities for crossing.®^ 
Where no such boundaries could be fixed, the boundaries 
of the village or of the market-town (gamasima or nigama- 
slma) would serve the purpose.^ In a forest the commu- 
nity of residence would extend to a distance of seven 
abhhantarm. A river, sea or natural lake could not be a 
boundary. (Observe an inconsfetency here.) In a river, 
sea or natural lake the limits extended as far as an average 
man could spurt water aU around.®* Two boundaries 
must not overlap and one must not encompass the other : 
an interstice must be left between them.®® An avasa . 
was in this way converted into a definitely circumscribed 
colony of Bhikkhus. Its corporate communal life was 

Cullayagga, YI, 13. 3 : annjanSini bhikhiiaTe vassanam temSsara patibShitmn 
'iiitikalam' : 'ti. ■ 

Mabavagga, II, 6* 

IhU II, 7. L mA 2. 

lud, II, m. , 

Ibidf'^supra^ 

«« Ihid, IX, la 1 - 2 . 
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expressed in the congregational Uposafcha service, in 
which all the residents of the avasa were bound to Join 
either by personal attendance or by a proxy to whom 
the Chanda or consent of the absentee member had 
been deelared.^^ if one could not join in the congre- 
gational service, he must for the time being remain 
outside the boundaiv. ^^ Emphasis is laid on the com- 
pleteness of the fraternity present at the congregational 
service the holding of which with an incomplete com- 
munion would amount to a Dukkata.® If robes were 
given to a boundary (slma), they must be distributed 
among all Bhikkhus resident within it.®^ There existed 
however some avasaa which shared all profits in common 
(samanalabhi) and when a gift of robes was made to 
one of them, it was divided among all — a custom 
which reminds us of the grouping of monasteries into 
congregations or orders among the Black Monks of the 
13th century. But this idea was not fully carried 
out in Buddhist monaehism. At the periodical distri- 
bution of robes again common residence in an avasa 
as well as the condition of the Bhikkhu’s clothes was laid 
down as a necessary condition (Palibodha of Kanthina).*® 
The avasas thus came to be definite congregational 
organisations, each self-contained within its own boun- 
dary. In later times each congregation began to develop 
a distinct and separate individuality of its own, but 
in the beginning the avasas must have fully shared 
in the entire, undivided life of the whole Buddhist 
community. 

ftid, II. 23. 

«» 16*4,11,24.2. 

thU, II, 24. 2,, ‘ na ta ©ta Taggena iamgljena upowtha kstabfeo. Kirayya 

«j©, ipatti datkafeasna,’ 

Mabavagga, Till, 32. 

g6© MabaTagga, TIIL 82. 1*., (raifeiki, Ha, 2,} 

** So© MahaTftfga, Til, ,13. , two FijUihodhm are AvSia)* 
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It was is these primitive avasas that early Pali 
literature had its origin and growth. In Buddhist 
canonical literature one comes across among legendary 
materials realistic descriptions of the sort of life lived at 
an avasa. The night is far spent in one avasa in earnest, 
many*sided debate — some Bhikkhus reciting the dhamma, 
the Suttantikas propounding the suttantas, the Vina- 
yadharas discussing the vinaya and the Dhamma-kathikas 
conversing about the dhamma.®^ At the time when avasas 
began to develop, the Bhikkhus had already come into 
a rich heritage of ecclesiastical laws, legal commentaries, 
hymns, fables and philosophic speculations which provided 
for them a none too inconsiderable intellectual pabulum. 
This cloistral learning went on being modified, developed 
and systematised at the avasas by the Suttantikas, the 
Vinayadharas, the Dhammakathikas and other profes- 
sors of monastic learning. The Pitakas were not yet 
closed and there was still ample scope for the play of 
original thought and speculation. “ It is evident,” says 
Rhys Davids, “ that at the time when the suttantas 
were put together as we have them the legendary 
material current among the community was still in a fluid, 
unstable condition, so that it was not only possible, it was 
considered quite the proper thing to add to or to alter it.” 
The origins of the titles, Suttantika, Vinayadhara, 
Dharamakathika, Agatagama, Dhammadliara, Matikadhara, 
are obscure, but that they indicated different offices and 
functions and were not mere honorary titles is evidenced 
by the occurrence of these names in several inscriptions,® 

See Mabavagga, IV, 16. 4, 

See Dialogues of Buddha^ Yol. Ill, p. 256. 

Tlie following inscriptions for instance which are all taken from the Stupas of 
Amaravati (Report of the Archseological Survey of Southern India^ Yol. I, 1883) r 
{%) Vinayadhirasa Aya-Panarasusa atevasiniya — 

Of the female disciple of Aya-p., the Yinayadhara or Professor of Yinaya — p. 37 

(No. 8), ‘ ■ ' ■ ' . \ ^ 
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and there is little roomior doubt that among the Bhikkhus 
there were professors and specialists who were regarded as 
the repositories of different branches of traditionary lore. 
Some of the leading features and ideas of early Buddhism 
may be presumed to have been evolved at the avasas at a ■ 
time when they shared the communal life of the entire 
Buddhist community in common. The old commentary on 
the Patimokkha, the formulation of Buddhist tenets {e.g., 
Sattatirasa bodhapakkiya dhamma), the development of 
the idea of the eternity of Buddha’s religion by connecting 
it with Brahmanical mythological materials,^® the didactic 
refashioning of current folklore (found often in the Pitakas, 
without the Jataka setting, to point a moral only) in the 
light of the world- wide theory of metempsychosis/^ the 
invention of anecdotal stories and reshaping of traditions 
about Buddha for the purpose of using the authority of 
his name to support new rules or old practices, which led 
ultimately to the remoulding of the legendary setting of 
the whole of Buddhist literature, the hymns of the Theras 
and;theTheris,of Bhammapada, UdSna, etc., — all these were 
the work of the primitive Svasas. It should be remember- 
ed that the avasas, when all these many-sided literary 

(U) Sidha Odiparivwena msikasa dhamsxMihikma BadUbi-* 

Of Budh! the Bhammakathaka, ote., p. 94 (Ho, S), 

mahavina‘gadMra$& Aya-Budhieft pamdui (ta)— Of the pupil 
of lya*Badhi, the Mahavioayadhara, p, 102 (Ho, 25). 

Of them, (*i) is in Maurya oharaeterH and most be ?erj, Tory aneieni The othet 
titles also may he fonad elsewhere. Of such namea Rhys DaTitls says : ** They specify 
an occupation (as we might say, John the Carpenter or John the Clerk).** Buddhist 
India, p. 167. 

1?., the ^ my thological Salts® ^ (e.gf., Jamvamhha Suttania) translated in the 
IHaUgu€$ of Buddha^ Vol III In the Suttanta Jast named, in the last paragraph of 28 
and in 29, emphaaie is laid on the eternity of Buddha’s religion which ia derired 
in 29 thus; Bmhma Sanatknmara > Ve88a?aim> JanavMtthhft> Tathligata> 
Anattda> Buddhist monks and laymen > Mankind in general. 

p., the atoryof BlghSira in Mahwagga, X, 2, 2-20; the heast-lable in 
Cnllava^gga, VI, 6. Z, Ho idenliSoation with a preTiont incarnation of Baddha is 
made in these fables. 

T 7 lor’s frimiUm ^oi II (1891), m 11 ff. 
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activities were going on in them, had not j^et become 
distinct, self-centred organisations. The Bhikkhus at the 
time lived a semi-eremitical life, the avasas being resorted 
to as convenient shelters during rain-retreat. For the best 
part of the year the Bhikkhus wandered about, constantly 
meeting together at common meeting places and wayside 
rest-houses where there was free interchange of thoughts 
and ideas. There were at that time no sectarian divisions 
rooted to the soil like the Jetavaniyas, Pubbaseliyas, 
Aparaseliyas, Rajagiriyas, etc. Hence the intellectual and 
academic work of the avasas was the common property of 
the whole Buddhist community and, when later on sects 
began to arise among them, this old learning was recognised 
as the common basis of them all. 

The rules laid down in Cullavagga, VI. 11, 3-4, about the 
allotment of senasanas at an avasa throw some light on 
the later growth of the avasas. It is said that the 
Senasanas are to be retained only during the period of the 
Vassa. In accordance with this rule there are two regular 
occasions for the allotment of seats, viz., the commencement 
of the earlier and that of the later Vassa. But curiously 
enough a third, viz., the day after the Pavarana, called 
Antaramuttaka (which is translated as ‘ that which involves 
giving up for the intervening period ’) is recognised when 
seats are allotted for the next rain-retreat in anticipation. 
This antaramuttaka allotment would be quite superfluous 
if residence at a monastery were really limited to the 
period of the rain-retreat. The avasas from being shelters 
during the rain-retreat had become places of domicile and 
hence seats had to be allotted not only for the three or four 
months of the year, but also for the remaining months. 
The modification of the wandering habit of the monks 
necessitated the second rule. The fiction, however, viz., 


” See Bhyg BuMhist India, US. 
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that the avisas were intended only for rain-retreat and 
nothing more and that the Bliikkhns should be homeless 
beyond that period is piously kept up. The allotment 
which is really made for the non-vassa period is said to be 
made in advance for the next vassa period, which is 
unintelligible considering that for that period another 
allotment is provided for. 

With the gradual modification of the itinerant and 
eremitical character of the Buddhist Bhikkhus, the Svasas 
came to be more and more distinct from each other, each 
having a self-contained and separate communal life. The 
original Oatuddisa Sangha was permanently broken up into 
many sanghas belonging to different avasas and marked off 
from one another. Thus we find the corporate limits of 
each sangha carefully demarcated by a variety of rules and 
regulations. Among the 24 disqualifications* which would 
disentitle a Bhikkhu to become the member of a sangha 
proceeding to perform an ecclesiastical act are two, viz., 

‘ being of another communion ’ (nanSsamvasaka) * and 
‘ living outside the boundary ’ (nanasiraaya thita)." The 
potest of^ such a Bhikkhu at an eccle.siasticai act is 
ineffectual.'® On the eve of the rain-retreat no allotment 
of Senasana was made for a Bhikkhu residing outside the 

boundary of the avasa (nissime thitassa).^® 

Among the rules for the proper observance of the 
ITposatha, it is enjoined that a Bhikkhu on the Uposatha 
day must not change to an avasa (except under certain 
cpditions) where there are Bhikkhu.s belonging to a 
different communion from his own (nSnSvasaka) " 
apparently for the reason that the Uposatha must be held 
with the SamanavSsakas only which follows from 

Mahavagga, IX, 4. 2. 

: ’* W«*,IX,4.9. 

:yy -..'v ^ . ;y _ . 0“lI»Tllgg», VI, 11 . 3 , ' ■ 
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Mahavagga, IT, 34. 10, et seq.: On a similar principle it is 
laid down that a Bhikkhu on his Parirasa should not go 
away from one avSsa to another where Bhikkhus are living, 
but where there might be Bhikkhus of other communities 
(nanavasaka). But the in 3 'unction is modified in the case 
of a change to a residence of Bhikkhus of the same 
community (samanavasaka) under certain circumstances 
{viz., if the Journey took no more than a day).’'® The fact 
implied in such rules that a Bhikkhu, wherever for the 
time being he might choose to be, was recognised as be- 
longing to that avasa where he was bound to spend the 
rain-retreat (a senasana would not be provided for him 
elsewhere) is interesting as throwing light on the process 
of growth of later Buddhist sects bearing place-names. 
Each avasa became a distinct centre of monastic life and 
canonical culture. We hear for instance of the Savat- 
thiya Sangha (Mahavagga, III, 13. 1), the Vesalika 
Vijjiputtaka Bhikkhus (Cullavagga, XII, 1), etc. These 
sepai’ate Sanghas were in fact the cradles of the later sects 
bearing place-names. It should be noted here in passing 
that the limits of an avasa did not always or necessarily 
coincide with the limits of the Sangha, In Mahavagga, 
X, 1. 9, the question is raised as to what would happen if 
two schismatic factions wanted to hold Uposatha and per- 
form ecclesiastical acts within the same boundary. It is 
held there that they are at liberty to do so, as they belong 
to different communions, though living in the same avasa. 
Hence a distinction is sometimes drawn between ‘residence 
within the common boundary ’ and ‘ membership of the 
same communion.’ The case discussed in Mahavagga, 
X, 1. 9, became however one of the ten theses {viz., 
avasakappa) at the council of Tesali and it was dismissed 
in a somewhat cavalier fashion and in tacit contravention 

^ « Cullairagg»i II,; 1; 8, 
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of the above text,™ on the authority of another text, viz., 
II, 8.3. 

The growth of the early pre-Mahayana Buddhist sects 
is a subject that still awaits iiiTestigatioii by a competent 
scholar. The genesis of these sects will probably be found 
to break up into a net-work of variou.s causes. The 
process of tlieir growth w^as certainly not unilinear. In 
Chapter V of the Maliavamsa are enumerated 18 sects, 
including the orthodox Theravada, which came into exist- 
ence within two hundred years of Buddha’s decease. Of 
them, the following sects derive their names from the 
places wdrere they were to be originally found : — 

Gokulika, Cetiya, Himavata, Eajagiriya, Pubbaseliya, 
Aparaseliya, Vajiriya. Some fresh local sect-names occur 
in the familiar standardised classification, Avantika, 

Mahaviliara, Jetavaniya, A-bhayagirivasin. 

Some of these sects are of Ceylonese origin, <?.//., Cetiya, 
Abhayagirivasin ; others evidently originated in northern 
India ; others again are difficult to localise. The origin 
of such sects must needs be traced in the centralisation of 
coinmunal life at different avasas, which -were self-contain- 
ed and self-governing, and developed later on distinct 

See OuHavagga, XIl, 2.S, 

See Journal of the Buddhist Text Sodetfj of Cal Yol I, Pt, HI, p. 18 ; 
Eliys Dftvids’s article on the Buddkkt Beets mJ. E. A.S,, 1891, pp. -111 ff. and 
1892, pp. 1-37, and Takahasu’s i'---Tsiang, liitro., pp, xxiii-xsy. 

Some light is thrown on the two sects, Pubbaselija and Apamelija, by 
the Amaravati inscriptions. The two sects originated in the two famous cave- 
vihiras of Dhanakataka. Not far from Dhamtkataka was Sanclu, the oM name o! 
which was Oetiyagiri. It was even in the pre-Asokan ago a Nourishing seat of 
Buddhism (see Ehys Davids*s Buddhist India, p. 289). ft seems that a sect was 
formed here called Cetiyavada. In the, AmarSvati inscripifoiift;, the OoiiyavSda 
schoulis frequently meutiauecL Sm Bepod of the AirMicoiogiaU Surveg of Southern 
India, Yol, I, 1883, pp. 100-101). Hhys Davids says .* The Oetlyavada school was 
wery probably the source oC the -schools of the Eastern and Western caves at 
Dha-mkataka, as its name occurs onm m the Amarsvati tope in the description of 
one of the donors, a member of the order, resident in one or other of these mountain 
vlhfeas (Herts of the Buddhists^ J, A* S, 1891^ footnote). 
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corporate character. We haye seen how completely the 
Buddhists went back on the original eremitical and 
gyrovagic ideal. It is further attested by the fact that in 
later times the Bhikkhus came to be differentiated from 
the Paribrajakas.®'^ The Bhikkhus developed a cenobitieal 
way of life which became their distinguishing feature 
marking them off from the oidier Paribrajakas who retain- ' 
ed their nomadic, itinerant habits. 

Ill the prolific and wide-spread legends of Barlaam and 
Josaphat there is a curious passage in which the Indian 
monastic system is declared to be an imitation from 
Egypt.®® The story of Barlaam and Josaphat is an 
Indian story put into shape by some early Christian 
writer. It is well-known that the out-look on history 
of the early Christians was narrowly circumscribed by 
religious prepossessions and prejudices. Every event 
in the world’s history was by them sought to be brought 
into connection with the central fact of Christianity. 
Anachronism was no bar to their systematic Christian 
interpretation of universal history. There is therefore 
nothing surprising in the fact that the inventor of the 
myth of the Egyptian origin of Indian monachism gaily 
ignored the long period of nearly eight hundred years that 
intervened between its founder and Antony and Pacho- 
mius. Such tempting myths however though doomed to 
death are fated not to die, and we find even Sir William 
Jones speculating on the Egyptian relations of Indian 

Myyo ete bliikkha paribb^jakS ’ ti— Cullavagga, V, 23. 2 ; cf. also PScittiya, 
41 : Yo pana bhikkbu acelakassa vS paribbSjakassa va paribbSjikaya va sabattbS 
kbSdaniyam vil bbojaiiiyam vS dadeyya, pScitfciyam. In tbe Bultamhhanga^ loc passim, 

^ paribbajaka' is said to be any pei'son otbei' than a Bhikkhu or Sramaiiera. 

See Boissonada’s Text of Barlaam and Josaphat in Anecdota Graeca^ 
translated in part by Kobcrt Chalmers in the * Parables of Barlaam a^nd Josaphat 
in J. E. A* S., 1891 ; When monasteries commenced to spring up in lOgypt and monks 
to assemble in great numbers and when the report of their virtue and angelic life 
^ ^ came to the Indians, it aroused these latter also to a like zeal, so that many 

of them leaving all took to the wilderness.” 
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monasteries. It is nevertheless exceedingly interesting to 
notice the parallel developments of Egyptian and Indian 
monachism.** In Egypt as in India the institution of 
monachism was at first of a purely eremitical character. 
The life led by the earliest Egyptian monks in the deserts 
of Kitria, Cellia and Scete is known to us from Sistoria 
Monmhorimi and the writings of llutinus and St. Jerome. 
In Cellia, the cells of the hermits “ stood out of sight 
and out of earshot of one another ; only on Saturday and 
Sunday did the monks assemble for the services ; all the 
other time was spent in complete solitude, no one ever 
visiting another except in case of sickness or for some 
spiritual need.” Here we have a resemblance to the 
individualistic habits of the early Buddhist eremites and 
the earliest form of the Uposatha service such as is des- 
cribed in the Mahapadana Sutta where the Bhikkhus 
having little touch with one another assemble from distant 
parts to hold the Uposatha together. But Egyptian mona- 
chism did not rest in this eremitical ideal. In Mount 
Nitria there existed a monastic colony closely resembling 
a Buddhist avasa, but here also the eremitical principle 
was predominant. In the Pachomian institutions the 
next stage in the development of monastic life in Egypt 
is reached. Under St, Pachoraius the Egyptian monks 
became a true religious order, living under a Buie analo- 
gous to the Patimokkha code of the Buddhists. In the 
description of the Pachomian monastery at Banopolis, 
which has been left to us by Palladius, we observe ‘ fully 
constituted and indeed highly organised cenobitical 
life,’ “ such as existed no doubt in the later stages of the 
Buddhist avasas, each being an organised self-contained 

for m summary accoaat of Kgjptko monaoliism, nm Cumbndge Medieval 
Tol, I, Obaptar on MonasUcism (pp* 62l-*26), 
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and self-governing colony. Thus the natural transition 
from the eremitical to the oenobitical life among the 
early Buddhists in India is exactly paralleled by the 
process of evolution followed by the Christian monachism 
of Egypt. 


CHAPTER YI 


The iNfEEKAi Polity ot- a Buddhist Sakoha. 

The laws of polity by which the early Buddhist 
Saughas were governed betray a remarkable maturity of 
development. They mast have passed through many 
stages before reaching that completeness and perfection 
which characterise them in the Yinayapitaka. Many of 
these legal institutions did not surely originate and 
develop in the Buddhist Sangha itself. There must have 
been borrowing and adaptation, for, as Humboldt has truly 
said, ‘ Man ever connects on from what lies at hand.’ A 
detached study of Buddhist institutions of monastic 
government apart from their external connections would 
therefore necessarily lead to an imperfect unhistoricai 
view. As Tylor has said, “ It is always unsafe to detach 
a custom from its hold on past events treating it as an 
isolated fact to be simply disposed of by some plausible 
explanation.” * The general background of primitive 
Paribrajaka life together with the state-polities of the 
ancient Indians should therefore be explored in order to 
discover, if possible, the origins of these institutions. 
But the inadequacy of materials for this line of research 
is a great handicap, as will be explained in the next two 
paragraphs. 

The leading note of early Buddhist polity, as we shall 
see, was that of republican Church Government. If it 
could be ascertained how far it was characteristic of the 
other contemporary Paribrajaka sects it would give us a 
clearer insight into this peculiarity of the constitution 

^ €nlture (1891), To!, p, 20. 
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of a Buddhist Sangha, It has been observed in a previous 
chapter that each Sangha or Gana of paribrajakas in the 
6th century B. C., had a recognised leader or Sattha, as he 
was called. Whether a line of succession would inevitably 
follow or some other kind of organisation would come into 
existence on the death of the first Sattha is an obscure 
question, the complete and satisfactory solution of which is 
impossible in the absence of more abundant materials 
than we now possess. We have indeed brief and scrappy 
sketches of the doctrines of some Paribrajaka sects in the 
Samanna-phtJa Sutta.^ Of the.se sects, our knowledge of 
the AJivakas is supplemented by other sources. They 
ate many scattered I'eferences to them in Buddhist and 
Jaina literatures, supplying for the most part little useful 
information. Besides there are two systematic treat- 
ments of the Ajivaka doctrines from the Buddhist and 
the Jaina points of view respectively in the Sumangala- 
Vilasini by Buddhagho.sa ® and in the 6th Ajjayana of 
Uvasagadasao.* In the 15th Sataka of the Bhagavati 
Sutta ® again we have a legendary account of the life of 
the founder of the Ajivaka sect, much garbled though it 
is by religious prejudice. But the Jaina and Buddhist 
writers are naturally more intent on refuting their 
doctrines than giving anything like an historical account 
of them, and the result is that though we know some- 
thing about the peculiar ‘ dhamma ’ of Gosala, we are 
totally in the dark about the character or organisation 
of the Sangha or Gana which he founded. The 
subsequent history of the AJivakas tempts hut baffles 
enquiry, though their existence in the 3rd century, B. 0. 

* In the Digla Nikaja j see 17-33, 

» See Samanna’^^hala Sutta ‘•vanmnd, (See Sumangala-vilasmi, P, T. , S., pp, 
160 - 165 .) 

^ Tills is irfiBsleieil in lioerwle^a in BibHotkeca 'iBdica Series. 

® See Bhagaruii Suita in Bibliotbeca Iiwiiea Senes, ' ' 
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is indicated by tlie mention of them in a few well-known 
inscriptions.® 

The records of the Jainas give us a better, though 
by no means satisfactory, view of the early organisation of 
their Order. The eniiraeration of the Ganas, Kulas and 
Sakhas in the Sthaviravall cannot of course be regarded 
as historical in the absence of other evidence. But it is 
important and significant as showing that the ‘ republican 
idea ’ did not prevail among the early Jaina community. 
“ It is not quite clear,” says Jacobi, “ what is meant by 
Gana, Kula and Sakha. Gana designates the school 
wdiicli is derived from one teacher ; Kula the succession 
of teachers in one line; Sakha the line wdiieh branched off 
from one teacher. These terras seem (o be disused in 
modern times, for the four principal divisions called 
after Kagendra, Chandra, Kivritti, and Vidyfidhara are 
generally called Kulas, but also occasionally Sakhas. 
They go back to Viijra, according to some, to Yajrasena, 
according to others. The modern Gaccha appears equi- 
valent with the ancient Gana.” ^ In the organisation of 
the Buddhist community, however, as reflected in the 
Pitakas, this principle of ruling hegemony is conspicuous 
by its absence. In the Jaina Rules for Yulis, it is said, 
for instance, “ As the venerable ascetic, Afalulvira, com- 
menced the Pajjusan when a month and twenty nights 
of the rainy season had elapsed, so the Ganaclharas com- 
menced the Pajjusan when a month and twenty nights 
of the rainy season had elapsed. As the Ganadharas 
have done, so the disciples of the Ganaclharas have done. 
As they have done, so the Sthaviras have done. As they 
have done, so do the Nirgrantha Sramanas of the present 
time.” ® It would be difficult to cite a parallel passage 

. ^ Soo tho C»?e Dedications of Dasbratlia, 

’ Jacobi's Mma Sutras, B. B. K,,, Ft-. I, 288, footnote 2. 
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from tlie Vinayapitaka. In early Buddhism in fact, the 
idea of a succession of teachers is definitely rejected, 
though it managed to edge itself into it later on. In the 
Introduction to the Saniantapasadika, Buddhagosha names 
a succession of teachers (facariya-paramparil) from Upali 
to Tisso, who handed down the Vinaya to the third 
Synod,® uie., 

U pali Dasako c’ eva Sonaka Siggavo tatha 
Tisso iloggaiiputto ca pane’ ete vijitavino 
Paramparaya Vinayam dlpe Jambusirivhaye 
Acehijjamanam anesuin tatiyo yava samgaho’ti. 

The sense in which Buddhaghosha uses the word, 
acariya, here is unknown to the Vinayapitaka.'® Upali 
who stands at the head of the list is nowhere represented 
in early Buddhist literature as occupying any permanent 
ofiicial position as the Vinaya-teacher of the Sangha; 
he was selected only for the occasion at the first Council 
to recite the Yinaya, being most learned in it, being a 
Yinayadhara. Buddhaghosa’s Acariya-pararaparS (which 
is elaborated in later Buddhist literature), even if it may 
be regarded as analogous to the Jaina Sthaviravall, is a 
much later idea, absent in early Buddhist literature and 
evolved most probably by Buddhaghosa himself in the 
5th century, A. U.” It can throw no light on the ideas of 
polity of the early Buddhist Sanghas. 

The transition of the Sangha, after the death 
of the first Sattha ‘ from a monarchical to a republican 

See Oldeiiber^^’s ViH-mjapitakam, Vol. Ill, p. 313. 

An ‘acariya ’ in Uie Vinayapitaka is the instructor of an individual Bhikkhu 
or a limited number of Bhikkhus. He does not preside over a wide circle of pupils. 
He stands not in relation to the Sangha, but to individual Bhikkhus whom he 
watches over. By ‘ acariya ’ in the passage referred to, Buddhaghosa means some- 
thing quite difierent from this. Buddhaghosa attributes to the position of an 
* iicariya ’ something of a public character. 

^^For an interesting note on B uddhaghosa*s native place by the late Prof. 
Harinath De, see Copieston^s Buddhism, Primitive P- 201, footnote, 
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type ’ “ as Oldenberg felicitottsly puts it, seems therefore to be 
rather peculiar — no analogous idea being found in Jainism 
and none surely in Hinduism. Of the Ajivalcas and other 
sects, we know nest to nothing on this point. On the 
idea of a succession of masters the canonical literature 
of the Buddhists is far from biing silent. It is likely 
that the question was agitated among the Bhikkhus in 
early times and the emphasis with which it is answered 
may have been due to its having been seriously 
propounded at some time. In Culiavagga, VII, 3.1, 
Devadatta proposes to Buddha that as ho has grown old 
and is near the end of his life, he (Buddha) should hand 
over the leadership of the Sangha to him (Jinno 
dani bhante bliagava,-. * * * mama bhik- 

khusangham uissajjatu, aliam bhikkhusangham parihari- 
ssamlti). But Buddha retorts with the reply that he 
would not hand over the leadership of the Sangha even 
to Sariputta or Moggallana, much less to an evil person 
like him. In the Mihaparinibbana Sutta, ’•'* Ananda 
expresses the hope that the Tathagata will before his 
decease leave some instructions regarding the Sangha 
(na tava bhagavS parinibbiiyissati na yava bhagava 
bhikkhusangham arabbha kincid eva udaharatiti). 
Buddha in his reply strongly repudiates the idea of a 
successor to him leading the Sangha and his words are in- 
tensely emphatic — Atta-dipa viharatha atta-sarana ananna- 
sarana dhamma-dipa dhamma-sarantX arauna-sarana. Bud- 
dha even goes so far as to say — “Tathagatassa kho Ananda 

^ ® The Order of Buddhist presents, so long as the Master is allrej a aaiou of 
teacher and scholars after the Brahmanical model, ^i’he tmasitlon of such a com- 
munity, so to speak, from a monarchical type to a republican, its passing somehow, 
when the teacher dies, into a confederacy, of iudepondcmt members oxistmg side by 
side, is wholly unknown to the religious systems of the Brahmans, This very tran- 
sition has completed itself in Baddhism.”--*Oiden berg's Buddha (tranalated by 
Hoey, 1882 ). 
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na evam lioti ‘ Aham bhikkhu-sangham pariharissamiti ’ va 
‘ Mam uddesiko bhikkhusangho ’ ti va.” The inconsis- 
tency of this with another statement made by Assaji has 
already been noticed. The obvious explanation is that 
the idea that there was no leader of the Sangha, no 
one on whom the Sangha was dependent, came to the 
fore after the death of the first master (Sattha), and 
this later idea is put into the mouth of the Buddha in 
the Mahaparinibbana Sutta. No successor to the original 
Sattha was recognised. 'Ihis is made more clear in 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta, VI, 1. 1: “Siya kho pan 
Ananda tumhakam evamassa : atitasatthukampavacanam, 
n’athi no sattha ti. Na kho pan’ etara Ananda evam 
datthabbam, yo vo Ananda maya dhammo ca vinayo ca 
desito pannatto so vo mam’ aecayena sattha.” This is 
further elucidated in the Gopaka-Moggallana Suttanta 
in the Majjhima Nikaya “ where Vassakara asks Ananda 
whether Gotama has marked out any particular 
Bhikkhu who should be the refuge of the Sangha after 
his death. Ananda answers in the negative. Vassakara 
then asks whether any one has been subsequently 
nominated in that behalf. Being answered in the negative, 
he asks how unity can exist among the followers of 
Gotama. Ananda answers, “ There is no want to us of a 
refuge, O Brahmana ! W'^e have a refuge, the Dhamma.” 
Evidently the republican organisation of the Buddhist 
Sangha was somewhat incomprehensible to outsiders. 

When, in course of time, the original Catuddisa 
Bhikkhusangha had broken up into several monastic 
communities (sanghas) belonging to different avasas, 
the ‘ republican idea ’ was consistently maintained. In an 
early Buddhist Sangha there was no one answering to an 
‘abbot.’ One who aspired to such a position in an avasa 


Cited by Oldenberg — BeQ The Buddha^ p. 341, footnote. 
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was condemned as a fool.^“ For the conduct of the 
affairs of the Sangha— its trials, delifjerations and other 
business— a learned and virtuous person among the 
community would be appointed president. But his 
character was strictly representative. “ If he is charged 
with a mission, he takes it upon himself properly, and in 
the business of the Sangha, he does what they tell him 
when a number of Bhikkhus despatches him somewhere 
he obeys their command, but he does not think thei*eupon, 

‘ It is I who do this ’ ” (Duteyyakamraesualam samuggaho 
sanghassa kiccesu ca ahunam yatha, Karamavaeo 
bhikkhuganena pesito aham karomiti na tena mannati).^ 
It is said of Lanf ranc that he used to read ‘ e ’ in ‘ Bocere ’ 
short at the bidding of his ignorant superior.” Such 
an incident would be inconceivable in a Buddhist Sangha. 
The point as to whether the Upajjhaya or Acariya should 
be unquestioningly followed was rjiised at the Council of 
Vesali and was ruled out. (Oullavagga, XII, 1.10 — Acinna- 
kappa). There is no place for such obedience as is insisted 
on, say, in the Begula Benediciti in the whole of the 
Vinayapitaka. 

Deference is limited to respectful attention to seniors, 
apportioning of the best seats, water and food according 
to seniority, not taking the same seat with a senior, etc.” 

Asa tain bhavan iceheyya parekkharan ca bhikkluisu, ca iiisaryt\m 

puja parakulesu ca. — Faasboirs Dhammapada^ No. 73 (BSla-vagga). 

, ...^.“....Mahavagga, X,, .6.3, 

^ ^ For this well-known incident of monastic history, see Maitland’s DarJc Agm^ 
p. 178, 

See Ch, V of the Rule of Saint Benedict (Gasquot's tranalation). See Gibbon 
on obedience of the Monks in Oh, XXXVII of Beeline and Fall. “A biind submission 
to the commands of the abbot, however absnrd or even criminal they might seem, 
was the rnling principle, the first virtue of the Egyptian monks j and their patience 
was frequently exercised by the most extravagant trials.” — See Decline ami Pall (The 
World’s Classics), Yol. IT, pp. 77-78. 

See Oullavagga, YI, 6 4. — “AnujanSmi bbikkave yathavnddham abhivadanam 
paccufcthinam aiijalikammam slinicikammam aggiisanam aggodukam aggapindam/^ 
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It is this kind of courteous aud attentive deference to 
superiors and elders that is recommended in the Maha- 
parinibbana Suttanta, 1, 6. , e.g, , Yavakivan ca bhik- 
khave bhikkhu ye te bhikkhu thera ratanfltl cirapabbajita 
sangha-pitaro sangha-parinayaka te sakkarissanti gurukar- 
issanti manessanti pujessanti tesan ca sotabbam manni- 
ssanti vuddhi yeva bhikkhave bhikkhunam patikankha 
no parihani. 

The idea of the paramount authority of a person — a 
recognised head, a spiritual dictatoi’, an abbot or a gam- 
dhara — was foreign to the republican constitution of an 
early Buddhist Sangha. The republican church govern- 
ment of the early Buddhists seems to be somewhat striking 
in its originality. But the fact must not be forgotten that 
the political constitution of many tribes of north-eastern 
India in early times whence Buddhist Bhikkhuswere largely 
recruited was of a republican type. People were 
quite familiar and conversant with free institutions like 
voting, committee, popular tribunal and collective legis- 
lation, and if many of them were readily transplanted in 
the constitution of the Buddhist Sangha, there wmuld 
be nothing surprising or unnatural in the fact. 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has hazarded the conjecture 
that “ the Buddhist brotherhood, the Sangha, was 
copied out from the political Sangha, the republic, in its 
constitution.” But this remains a conjecture only, 
though by no means an improbable one, in the present 
state of our knowledge. As we have said above, our 
knowledge of the constitution and organisation of other 
contemporary sects of Paribrajakas, which might probably 

Rhys Davids says : ‘‘The earliest Buddhist records reveal the survival, side 
by side with more or less powerful monarchies, of republics with either complete or , 
modified iudepeiidence.” — BiiddhUt India, ,p. 2. See also pp. 19, 22, “ Republics are 
mentioned in various Sanskrit work$.”-“K P* Jayaswal’s An Jnti'odimHon t& 
Hindu Polity (Modern Review, May, 1913, p. 537), Sea ihitZ,'pp. 537-543, 

* ^ An Introduction to Hindu Polity, (Modern Review, Jiine, 1913)^ |\ CG4, 
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have influenced the Buddhist Sangha, is extremely 
defective. 

A pi'imitive avasa 'w^as a republican colony of Buddhist 
Bhibkhus as directly democratic in its constitution as any 
city-state of ancient Greece. The Government was based 
on universal suffrage and every duly qualified member had 
an equal right of participating in it. Any transaction of 
the monastic community which might affect the Sangha 
in any way was called a Sangbakamma. There were 
various forms of Sanghalcamma, a classified list of the 
more important of which is given below : — 
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be clearer on a perusal of the whole of this chapter. 
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Eor the transaction of a Sanghakamma, it would he 
necessaiy to assemble together the whole Sangha. Any- 
one not able to join in it must either remain outside the 
boundary of the avasa or send his consent through an- 
other which was called Chanda.’"^- The completeness 
of the assembly is insisted on, and in the ^lahaparinibbana 
Sutca one of the safeguai'ds against the degeneration of 
the Sangha is said to be the holding of cowplefe assem- 
blies for the purpose of transacting Sanghakcimmas.-'’ A 
complete assembly for the purpose of the various Sangha- 
kamnias is defined as one consisting of : — 

{i) Tour — for all acts except Upasampada, Pavarana 
and Abbhana. 

(n) Five — for all acts except Upasampada in border 
countries, and Abbhana. In such Border 
Countries, I allow, 0 Bhikkbus, the Upasam- 
pada to be held in a meeting of only four 
Bhikkbus besides the Chairman who must be a 
Vinayadhara ” — Mahavagga, V, 13.12 ; For the 
boundaries, see ibid). 

(iU) Ten — for all acts except Abbhana. 

(iv) Twenty and upwards for all acts. 

It is to be understood that these minima would consti- 
tute quorums, hut not committees. The boundaries for 
example of an avasa have got to he settled. Three 
Bhikkbus are present. They may not transact business 
unless another Bhikkhu turns up and helps to form the 
quorum. Suppose now only four Bhikkbus aie present. 
They may validly transact the business. Suppose -again 
seven Bhikkbus are present. They may transact business 

* ® For the rules of Chanda which coincide with the mlas of Parisnddhi, see 
Mahavagga, II, 23-25. 

•* ysvafcivan oa bhikkhave bhifckhii samagga sanriipatissanti samaggi vufctha- 
Mssanti Bomagga &(mg\akaram^ani hurmmU vncWhi yeva bhikkhave bhikl;hunam 
pSfcikankhS no parih«ni-"JI‘alia|»ariwthlia'n,a Bnitanta^ i, G. 

»*.S©e Maharagga, IX, 4 2. ’ , ’ . 
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only if all of them join in it : it would not be competent 
for four of them to transact the business apart 
from the remaining three, that is, by a committee. 
A committee is recognised only in one case, viz., the 
Ubbahika form of procedui’e. The right of direct 
participation in the Sanghakamma inheres in each 
duly qualified member of an ayasa and is very jealously 
guarded. 

Again, the minimum number must not be made up by 
any person under any of the twenty-four disabilities men- 
tioned in llahavagga, IX, 4. 2. Two of them deserve 
special mention, viz., (/) living outside the boundary 
(nanasiraaya thita) and {ii) belonging to a different avSsa 
(nanasaravasaka). That these two conditions were of 
later imposition is suggested by the following significant 
inconsistency. In Mahavagga, III, 6-9, certain excep- 
tional cases are contemplated regarding Vassa resid- 
ence. During the sojournment of the rain-retreat, a 
Bhikkhu at an avasa, for instance, desires Parivasa, 
Manatta or Abbhana, but owing to the shortage of the 
minimum number, according to the rules stated above, 
the Sanghakamma cannot be transacted. He invites a 
Bhikkhu to come from outside and become a Ganapuraka, 
i. €., help to make up the requisite number. The out- 
sider is permitted, as an exceptional case, to leave his 
own place of residence during the Vassa and go to the 
place wdiere he is Avanted. Now such an outsider would 
be either under disability, No. 21 (nanasamvasaka) or No. 
22 (nanasimaya thita). How could he act as a Ganapuraka 
without contravening the provision of Mahavagga, IX, 
4. 2, et seq. ? The fact is that the idea of the distinctness 
of each avasa developed gradually as pointed out in the 
previous chapter and the rules, Nos. 21 and 22, must be 
read in the light of the history of the growth of the 
Svasas. • 
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The form of a Sanghakamraa consisted of two parts 

first, Natti (Eesolution) and then, Anussavaml, (Proclama- 
tion of the proposed act or Kammavaca).®^ The inversion 
of this Older would invalidate the whole proceedings 
ab initio,-^ The matter for decision by Sanghakamma 
was defined by a Bhikkhu in the form of a Resolution 
placed before the whole assembly—* Let this (the matter 
defined) be done.’ Then followed the Proclamation. Those 
who were against the Resolution were called upon to 
speak and those who were for it to remain silent. This 
Proclamation might be made only once when the act was 
called a Kattidutiya Kamma or thrice when it was a Natti- 
catultha Kamma. Some Sanghakamraas belonged to the 
first order and some to the second and the observance 
of this distinction was essential for the validity of 
an act. 

To sum up, the following would be the essential con- 
ditions of a valid act : 

(1) The presence of the minimum number competent 
to perform the act. This was a condition precedent. In 
other words ratification (anumati) by a member who was 
not actually present at the Sanghakamma given after it 
had been performed was invalid. This was decided at 
the Council of Vesali (Cullavagga, XII, 1. 10). 

(ii) The consent of all the absentees conveyed by 
Chanda. 


** Mabavagga, IX, 3. 2, 

Observe that fehe distiuction, noticed also bj ibe learned translators, between 
tbe six - cases given in Mabava^ga, IX, 3. 7 and ibose in 3, 6 consists in tbe inTersion 
of tbe Katti and the KammavSeS. Compare also 3, 9 wbicb sets out all the elements 
of a valid Sanghakamma. 

The enumeration in based on Habavagga, IX, 3. 9... XattMatije ce 
bbikkhave kawme pathamam natfcim thapeti, paechil okSja kammavSeaya kammsm 
Urotr,yiv4tikSbbi^kkb5kammapattafcoaga« chaiidarabinam cliawio Shat.o 

boti, sammukhlbbSti na pafeikkosantij dbammeaa samaggakamiaasn.*^ The name 
miiimdm for a Nattioalnttha Kamma. 
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{iii) The proposal of the Resolution (Natti). 

{it) The proclamation of Kammavaca (Anussavana), 
once or thrice, according as the act was of the ISTattidutiya 
or of the Natticatuttha class. 

(jj) Consent to the proposal given by silence of all 
duly qualified members of the assembly. When there 
was a division of opinion, it became a case of Adhikarana 
(Dispute) which must be settled as per rules explained 
below. 

The failure to satisfy any of these conditions would 
invalidate the act. When the act was invalid it might be 
impugned at another assembly by way of a Kiccadhika- 
rana, and the matter opened afresh. But when the 
matter was decided by a valid act, it became res judicata 
and the reopening of it wmuld amount to Pacittiya offence, 
No. 63.® 

Now a Sanghakamma might arise in either of the 
two following w'ays — (*) by a general requisition and {ii) 
through a dispute. Non-disciplinary Sanghakammas 
would generally arise in the first way. When the sense 
of the whole Sangha was understood to be in favour of a 
particular measure, it w'as brought formally before the 
Sangha and carried through by regular proposal and pro- 
clamation. When on the other hand the sense of the 
Sangha was divided, it became a case of {ii). It is obvious 
that all disciplinary Sanghakammas would belong to this 
latter class, for in them the rest of the Bhikkhus acted 
against a single or a number of Bhikkhus. But nevertheless 
with a few specified exceptions there might be a division on 
almost any matter. With regard to this latter class of 
Sanghakammas, arising by way of dispute, the proceedings 
were somewhat special, consisting of the following stages : 
{i) The Dispute (Preliminary to the trial) : 

Jo pana bliikkliti janam jafchSdliatnraam niliat^dhikaranam punakammaya 
tikkoteyya picittiyam- ‘ 
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(a) Accusation and denial ; or 

(b) Confession of guilt ; or 

(c) Difference of opinion on any of the specified 

mattez’s. B . — The denial in (cr), if 

false, would be a fresh offence leading to 
Ukkhepaniyakamma (Act of suspensioiz). 

{it) The Brocediire (the trial proper): 

(a) Pi'oposal of the Resolution (Natti), and 
{])) Proclamation of Kanzinavacfi, both in accord- 
ance with 

(<?) the rules of Adhikaranasainattha. 

(Hi) The Decision of the Sangha (Judgment). 

Now the difference between the form and procedure 
of a non-disciplinary and non-disputations action and that 
of a disciplinary and disputatious one is this — in the former, 
the first stage is absent and there are no special I'ules, as 
in a (c), governing the Natti. 

The brief outline sketched above appears to be 
simple enough, but when we proceed to details, we are 
confronted with elaborate complications. The whole 
process of conducting a disputatiou.s Sangbakamma 
grows into such a tangled labyrinth that unless we 
thread our way through it with the greatest care and 
caution we are likely to be ‘ in wandering mazes lost.’ 
I shall however try to set out the details of the process as 
clearly and simply as accuracy of presentment would 
allow. 

To commence from the first stage. Disputes or 
Adhikaranas are divided into 4 classes according to the 
subject-matter of the dispute, tiz.^ 

The above clMBitication and desotfption ol Adhikaranas is based on Cuila- 
vagga, ZV, H. The following gummary is given by Buddhgghosa in the Saniha- 

vittaram : 

' AdMkaranMii tava dbammofci ¥a adlmusmoti va mitmm&hi Tatthalii 
felukkuaam jo wado Maia vi'radadkikaraBam^ Bamat Silavipiitiia Ta acara*dlfctMr 
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(i) T tmdadhikarena , — Dispute on certain specified 
matters which may be summarised as (a) Dhamma, (b) 
\inaya, {a) the teachings, practices or ordainments of the 
Tathagata, (<^) the nature of an ecclesiastical offence. 
Disputes on these matters would tend to giye rise to 
schisms (see Cullavagga, VII, 6. 2). 

Hjxceptions. — I’ldendly and family disputes are ex- 
cepted.®'’ 

(it) AnmadadJiikarana . — Dispute regarding the state 
of a Bhikkhu’s opinion, morals, character, conduct or 
manner of life. 

Exceptions. — Friendly and family disputes are ex- 
cepted.* 

(iii) Apattadliikaranci . — Dispute regarding the 
following kinds of offences, viz., Parajika, Sanghadisesa, 
Pacittiya, Patidesaniya, Dukkata, Thullaccaya and 
Dubhasita, alleged against any Bhikkhu. 

Exceptions. — Anything whatever called an Apatti 
(e. g., sot-apatti, sam-apatti, etc.) is not necessarily the 
subject of an apattadhikarana. 

N. B. — It will be obseiwed that when the Bhikkhu had 
been guilty of an offence, which could not be brought 
under any of the above heads, the allegation ol it against 
him would not give rise to an Apattadhikarana, but an 
Anuvadadhikarana which is much more comprehensive 
in its scope. 

ajiva-vipattiya va aDUvadantanam jo anuvado npavadana ceva codana ca idam * 
aniiyadadhikaraiia Nama. niatikaya agata panca vibhange dveti sattapi appati- 
kkhanda apattadhikaranam nama. Jam sanghassa apalokanadinam catnnnam 
kammanam karanam idam kiccadhikaranam nama. 

As regards these exceptions, compare tbe rule of Vrihaspati, cited by Jimuta- 
vahaua in the Vyavahdminatrika (edited by Sir A. T, Mookerjee in Memoirs of 
A. 8. B., Voi . in, No. 5, 1912), p. 285 : 
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(iv) KiccMMkaram . — Dispute regarding the procedure 
of a Sanghakamma or the duties and obligations of 
the Sangha. 

Exceptions . — The duties of an acariya, an upajjhaya 
or a fellow-pupil could not be the subject of a 
Kiccadhikarana. 

The following illustrations may be taken of the above 
four classes 

(i) At an avasa in Vesali, some Bhikkhus invite 
laymen to offer money to the Sangha ; Tasa says that it 
is against the Dhamma — this is a Vivadadhikarana which 
must he formally brought before the Sangha. (See account 
of the Council of Vesali in Oullavagga, XII, 1.) 

(ii) At an avasa in Vesali, some Bhikkhus allege 
that Yasa has propounded a false doctrine to laymen — this 
is an Anuvadadhikarana w^hich must be formally brought 
before the Sangha (see 

{in) At an avasa in ilajagaha, a Bhikkhuni named 
Mettiya complains that Dabba has committed the 6th 
Pacittiya offence against her— this is an Apattadhikarana 
which must be formally brought before the Sangha. (See 
the story of Dabba in Oullavagga, IV, I 8.) 

{iv) At an avasa, X alleges that a certain Sanghakamma 
has not been attended with the necessary conditions, e. g., 
the minimum number was not made up — this is a 
Kiccadhikarana which must be formally brought before 
the Sangha. 

So much about the dispute itself. 

At the second stage, the Adhikarana has been brought 
before the full assembly. In a non-disciplinary and 
non-disputatious Sanghakamma, the Natti at this stage 
would be put without further preliminaries. But not so 
in the other Sanghakammas. The person concerned — the 
prisoner at the bar, as modern lawyers would say-r-must 
submit to certain interrogatories on the result of which 
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the Natti — whether of acquittal or of conviction — would 
be put. The accused would be called upon to remember 
his offence or warned or made to confess, etc. There are 
various technical terms, e.g.^ codetabba (as in Sammukha- 
vinaya), apattim aropetabba (as in Amulhavinaya), etc., to 
signify different forms of interrogatories. When the result 
of the interrogatories had been known, it would be time to 
put the Natti which would be governed by the rules of 
the Adhikaranasamattha.** These rules, governing the 
Natti, are seven in number of which the last two, as I have 
already remarked, are somewhat different in character 
from the rest, viz., — (i) Sammukhavinaya, {%%) Sativinaya, 
(in) Patinnatakarana, (iv) Amulhavinaya, ( 15 ) Jebhuyyasika, 
(vi) Tassa-papiyasika, (vii) Tinavittharaka. Of these 
rules one or two combined would apply under different 
sets of circumstances to be explained below, No. (i) being 
common to all. We now proceed to consider these 
circumstances under which the rules would apply.’® 

(i) Sammukhavinaya — This means the presence (a) of 
the particular individual concerned, (5) of the Sangha or 
the full assembly, (c) of the Vinaya (which means the 
observance of the proper rules of procedure), and (d) of 
the Dhamma (which means the application of the law 
relating to the case). This ‘ fourfold presence ’ applies to 
all adhikaranas. It safeguards the proper conduct of the 
trial. There are two exceptional forms of Sammukhavinaya — 
(a) Eeference to the members of another avasa and 
(5) Eeference to a committee of the same avas-i duly 
appointed. In the case of (a), if the referees were un^ible 
to decide the question, the custody of the case was returned 

An eiiuinerEtion of them occurs ixi t-he lust section of the PStiiiiokkha, 
They are explained and elaborated with illustrations in Cullavagga, IV, 14. 

The above account of the Adhikaransamatthas is based on Cullavagga, 
IV, 14. Every statement made by mo hero is authorised by somo passage or other o£ 
the aforo-raoiitioned chapter of Cullavagga, It would be tedious as well as 
unprofitable to quote afi the references. 
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by them. The following rules would govern (6) ; A. 
committee (Ubbabika) would be appointed when in the 
course of the proceedings confusion arose and the assembly- 
found it impossible to come to a decision. The members 
of the committee would be appointed in the usual Natti- 
form by which all ofldce-bearers of the Sangha were 
appointed. The rules according to which the committee 
itself would proceed to consider the business before it are 
not laid down. But in the account of the Council at 
Vesali where such a committee was appointed, the 
procedure of the committee is represented as follows ; 
The committee consists of 8 members. One of them, 
Sabbakami, acts like a Chairman and another, 
Kevata, acts like a Secretary. The points referred to 
the Committee are put one by one by the Secretary to 
the Chairman, and as each point is decided by the latter, 
the Secretary announces it to the other members of the 


Committee and casts the ballot accordingly (cf. Idam 
pathamam salakam nikkhipami — Cullavagga, XII, 2. 8). 
When all the points are decided the Chairman tells the 
Secretary that the matter is settled and concluded once for 
all, hut that he (Secretary) should nevertheless interrogate 
him (Chairman) in the midst of the whole Sangha on all 
the points over again. This is accordingly done which 
brings the whole proceedings relative to the case to a ter- 


mination. If however the committee found it impossible 
to decide the matter delegated to it, the custody of the 
case was re-transferred to the Sangha and it was then 
settled by the Sangha according to the Jebhuyyasika form 
of Adhikaranasamattha, i. <?., by the vote of the majority. 

(ii) Sativinaya — ^When a person had been accused of 
any misconduct and he, being clearly conscious of his inno- 
cence, repudiated the charge, this form was observed. The 


, Sf I'lBlbrsgga, XII, 2. 8, 
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accused appeared before the Sangha in an attitude of 
supplication and asked for a discharge in accordance with 
the Sativinaya form. Then followed the usual Natti in 
ternis of the request preferred, and so on. There must be 
fire requisite conditions for a Sativinaya— (a) The accused 
Bhikkhu must be innocent, (6) he must notwithstanding 
have been charged with the offence of which he pleads 
not guilty, (e) he must have asked the Sangha for a dis- 
charge, {d) the Sangha must be prepared to grant it, and 
((?) the Sangha must be duly constituted. 

(iii) Patinnatakarana— When a Bhikkhu, guilty of 
a slight offence (lahuka apatti), pleaded guilty of it, this 
form v^as observed. Here the case need not necessarily 
be carried to the Natti-stage. The guilty Bhikkhu might 
approach another Bhikkhu or a number of Bhikkhus in the 
usual attitude of supplication and obtain a valid absolu- 
tion on confession. If not, he had to appear before the 
Sangha and make a confession on which the usual Natti, 
etc., followed and the confessing Bhikkhu was let off 
with a warning. It should be noted here that the grant- 
ing of absolution was an act for an individual and not for 
the collective body. It was not the Sangha that granted 
absolution, but the person who proposed the Natti. It was 
only in the form called Tina-vittharaka that absolution 
was sought from and granted by the Sangha itself. The 
principle seems to be that an individual’s offence is absolved 
by an individual or a number of individuals while the 
offence of the whole Sangha can be absolved by the 
Sangha itself. 

(iv) Amulhavinaya — ^When a person had been accused 
of an offence committed during insanity, and either («) he 
fully confessed it, or (6) he could not remember it owing 
to lapse of memory, or (o) he continued in an insane state 
of mind, this form was obseryed. The procedure was 
exactly as in Sativinaya. 
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(jj) Jebhuyyasika— This form was adopted only in a 
Vivadadhikarana and only when the matter in issue was 
of a grave character (Cullavagga, IV, 10. 1) and the 
assembly got out of hand and a unanimous decision was 
found to be impossible of achievement. This decision was 
arrived at by the vote of the majority. The voting was 
done by means of the distribution of marked pieces of 
wood called Salaka which were subsequently counted and 
the majority ascertained thereby. The polling officer was 
therefore called Salakagahapaka. He w^as appointed in 
the usual Natti-form like all other office-bearers of the 
Sangha. A person of unimpeachable honesty and impar- 
tiality who was conversant with tbe rules of procedure 
would be appointed to this post, for it carried with it a 
heavy responsibility— the Salakagahapaka having power 
to reject the whole voting if in his view the opinion of 
the majority was contrary to the Hhamma. When the 
Salakagahapaka had been appointed, he proceeded to his 
work in either of the three following ways : he might call 
upon the Bhikkhus to take away the marked Salakas, 
telling each one as he came up the significance of the 
marks and asking him to keep his ballot secret (this was 
the Gulhaka or secret method) ; or he might whisper 
the same thing into the ear of each Bhikkhu, probably 
going round the assembly (this was the Sakannajappaka 
or whispering method) ; or, lastly, he might dispense with 
all secrecy in voting (this was the Vivataka or open 
method). This last method was adopted when it was 
known to the Salakagahapaka that the vote of the major- 
ity would be on the side of the Dhamma. Further details, 
which may be accepted for all they are worth coming as 
they do from a late source, are supplied by Buddhaghosa.®* 

|;»* Til© wM© passage, wMcIi is' to 0 10 %,!©, is quoted Olden- 

K ia YimyapitdM'mf VoL II, .p* ■ 316* ' , 
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He says that the first method was adopted when the 
assembly grew unruly (alajjussanna) ; the second, when 
the assembly was composed of ignorant or unintelligent 
members (balussanna) ; and the third, when it was orderly 
and inclined to observe propriety (lajjussanna). The point 
to be specially noted in the Jebhuyyasika form is the large 
discretionary power left to the polling officer, which 
was probably intended as a safeguard against possible 
abuses. Buddhaghosa describes in a quaint and somewhat 
confused manner how the discretionary power of the 
polling officer was to be exercised.®** “When (the vote) 
is improperly taken,” says the learned commentator, “ it 
should be taken till a third time (the polling officer), 
declaring, ‘ This improperly taken ballot should be taken 
again.’ If even at the third time those against the Dhamma 
are in a majority, he (the polling officer) should rise (say- 
ing), ‘ To-day is inauspicious ; I shall announce it to- 
morrow.’ The ballot should be taken the next day with 
(lit, looking for) those who were in the right, with a view 
to discomfiting the unrighteous members. This is secret 
balloting. In following the whispering method, on the 
other hand, if any elderly member of the Sangha voted on 
the side of the unrighteous ones (lit. took the Salaka of 
the unrighteous ones), this should be said and made 
known to him, ‘Venerable Sir, you are great and aged ; 
this does not become you. The ballot of the righteous ones 
is the other. The ballot should then be shown to him. If 
he values it, it should be made over to him. But let him 
not misunderstand it, (Therefore) he should be told. Do 
not make it known to anybody.’ The rest (of the proce- 
dure) is as laid down.” This naive commentary of 
Buddhaghosa unpleasantly reminds us of modern elec- 
tioneering tactics, but perhaps even in an American state, 

»» The ti-anslatxpii is mine. 
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the polling- officer Tvould not stoop to wire-pulling and 
canvassing in the manner that Buddhaghosa innocently 
recommends. 

The two remaining Adhikaranasamatthas are essentially 
Sanghakammasj with this difference only that in an ordinary 
Sanghakamma the offence would arise before the trial, 
while in these two cases the offence would arise in the 
course of the trial. 

{vi) Tassa-papiyyasika-kamma — When a Bhikkhu in 
the course of interrogatories at a trial was guilty of 
obstinacy or prevarication, this form was adopted as a 
disciplinary measure. After the commission of the offence 
as above, the usual ISTatti was proposed and the Bhikkhu 
sentenced accordingly. It could arise out of an 
Anuvadadhikarana and perhaps also an Apattadhikarana.®® 
(Cullavagga, IV, 12. 1. — The text says that the Bhikkhu 
must he ‘ sanuvMo.’ This does not necessarily exclude 
imputation of apatti, A too narrow interpretation of the 
word would be somewhat unreasonble, and the translators 
also seem to realise this when they write, ‘ when a censure 
has been set on foot against him.’ The circumstances which 
would lead to T.-Pap. might conceivably arise in both kinds 
of Adhikarana). Confession, as in other disciplinary Sangha- 
kammas, is a necessary pre-condition. The Tassa-p5p. form 
is in fact exactly analogous to Tajjaniya-kamma, the only 
distinction being, as I have pointed out, that in the former 
the offence arises in the course of the trial while in the 
latter it arises before the trial. 

{vii) Tina-vittharaka — This is a curious form devised 
probably for the purpose of avoiding multiplicity of trials. 

This is whafc reason would suggest. Bat it will be noticed that in tbe forms of 
prooeduy® StppHoable to an Spattadhikarana, Tassa^papiyyasika does not occur* One 
natunall^ feels diffident in fifcrefcobing a rule of law by reasoning when one remembers 
tbe famous dictum of Lord Halsbury in the case of Qaiuu rs. Leathern about 
th» logical cbaxacter of tbe law, Halslbury’s.'dictum is applicable not only to civil '■ 

but' tp oauon law as well, for growths. 
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It might so happen that during the sitting of the judicial 
assembly, quarrels and disputes took place among the 
assembled Bhikhhus with the result that numerous grounds 
of complaint sprang up. It would be obviously inconvenient, 
if not impossible, to take action on each and all of them. 
Under such circumstances, the Tina-vittharaka form was 
adopted. Serious offences (Parajika and Sanghadisesa 
Buddhaghosa) and those which concerned the laity however 
were beyond its province. Confession, as usual, was a 
necessary pre-condition. The usual Natti was first proposed. 
Then one representative from each factious party would 
make a confession of offences in general terms. When 
this was finished, each representative again brought forward 
the confession by way of Natti and asked for absolution 
which was granted according to the terms of the prayer. 

The following chart will show how the Adhikarana- 
samatthas were applied in the four kinds of Adhikarana. 
The Sammukhavinaya, as said already, was common to all 
four of them 

(i) VivMadhikarana Sammukha. 

Sammukha. ■+■ Jebhuyyasika. 

(ii) Anuvadadhikarana Sammukha. + Sati. 

Sammukha. -H Tassa-pap. 
Sammukha. + Amulha. 

(Hi) Apattadhikarana Sammukha.-f-Patinnatakarana. 

Sammukha. + Tina-vittharaka. 
(vi) Kicoidhikarana Sammukha. 

So much about the second stage of the trial. 

To proceed to the third and last stage. The decision 
might be (i) by the whole Sangha, or (ii) by a committee 
of the Sangha, or (Hi) by a number of referees belonging 
to another Sangha, or lastly, (iv) by the vote of the 
majority of the Sangha. One kind of tribunal coiifd not 

I am solely respoiisible for the above chart. 
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be substituted for another except under specified 
circumstances. To take an illustration. Suppose the 
Sangha failed to come to a unanimous decision. It would 
not be proper— except in the case of a Tivadadhikarana — to 
proceed at once to a decision by vote of majority. The 
case, as it is said, must have run its course (gatigatam 
hoti — Cullavagga IV, 10. 1). The point at issue must first 
be referred either to a committee of the same avasa or a 
number of referees belonging to another avasa. If they 
gave their decision, the Sangha was bound by it. If they 
did not, the case was returned to the Sangha to be decided 
(i) by the vote of the majority when it had been returned 
by the committee, or (ii) otherwise, probably by reference 
to a committee, when it had been returned by referees 
belonging to another avasa. (There is no provision for 
Jebhuyyasika when the case is returned by referees.) 

But the Jebhuyyasika mode of decision w'as hedged in 
with certain restrictions. Trivial matters could not be 
submitted to it. The polling ofidcer vras invested with 
plenary powers and, after taking the ballot, he might 
refuse to ratify the result of the voting if he considered 
that it would necessarily lead or was likely to lead to a 
schism, or to the victory of the party manifestly in the 
wrong, or that the votes had not been sincerely given. 
Under such circumstances he would arrange for another 
balloting. 

Then again the decision must be in the terms of the 
ISTatti. The Natti, as we have observed, might be a natti 
of acquittal or of discharge, as in Sativinaya, Amulha- 
vinaya, Patinnatakarana and Tinavittharaka, or one of 
conviction as in the several forms of disciplinary Sangha- 
kammas. The trial must be for the offence of which 
the^uilty Bhikkhu is formally accused before the Sangha 
anftot for an offence of which he may have confessed 
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with a Parajika, hut he confesses to a Sanghadisesa ; he 
must he tried for the former and not for the latter 
offence (Cullavagga, IV. 8). 

Let us now illustrate the legal processes described 
above by citing two hypothetical cases : 

(A) Disciplinary SanghaJeamma. 

A, a Bhikkhu belonging to an avasa at Eajagaha, is 
detected in the act of kissing a woman. The offence will 
come under rule 2 of Sanghadisesa — Jo pana bhikkhu 
otinno viparinatena cittena matugamena saddhim kaya- 
samsaggam samapajjayya hatthagahara va benigaham 
va annatai’assa va, angassa paramasanam sanghadisesa. 
The Bhikkhu, A, is accused of the offence by another 
Bhikkhu, B. This is an Apattadhikarana, and it is 
duly brought before a full assembly of the Sangha. 
The accused, A, is now interrogated by another Bhikkhu, 
0, before the whole assembly. Now it is clear that 
as the offence is not a light one (lahuka apatti), the 
accused cannot obtain absolution by confession, and so 
the form, Sammukha + Patiunatakarana, will not apply. 
A Natti, either of acquittal or of conviction, will have to 
be put on the result of the interrogatories. The accused 
may at this stage take any of the following pleas : — ■ 

(i) I was out of mind at the time when I committed 

the offence (plea of insanity). 

(ii) I do not remember to have committed the offence. 

(Hi) I refuse to make any confession. 

(iv) I confess to having committed the offence. 

(®) (The accused confesses and denies, makes a^ plea 
and retracts it and so on.) 

(vi) I have committed no SanghMisesa offence, ^ 
Pacittiya one (e,g„ I did not kiss the vlroan, 
Sangha. 2, but only sat together with her in a 
solitary place, Pac. 45). 
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Suppose lie takes the fipsfe plea. The assembly may be 
satisfied with it or not. Tf satisfied, the accused must 
request the Sangha to adopt with regard to him the 
Amulhavinayaform. A Natti will then be put by another 
Bhikkhu in terms of the request made and the Anussavana 
will follow. The Saugha will then signify by its silence 
that the accused is discharged according to Anmlha- 
Tinaya. If however the Sangha is not satisfied with the 
plea, there are two courses open to it. Either it may 
suspend the accused for not atoning for a fault (apattiya 
appatikamme ukkhopaniyakamma), or it may straight- 
way proceed to sentence him to the discipline of Parivasa 
and Manatta according to the Ptltimokkha. (Por this 
disciplinary measure confession is not a necessary pre- 
condition). In both cases the proper Natti and Anussavana 
must he gone through. 

The second plea can only be taken by one whose 
memory may he trusted.®® The steps are the same as 
above. 

Suppose the accused takes the third plea. There are two 
courses open to the Sangha — either to suspend the ac- 
cused for not confessing an offence (apattiya adassane 
ukkhepaniyakamma) or to sentence him according to law. 
It is obvious that in this case the accused cannot be 
discharged or acquitted. 

Suppose the accused takes the fourth plea. He will 
then have to approach the assembly in an attitude of 
humility and, after making the confession, request the 
Sangha to inflict upon him the MSnatta discipline. A 
Natti will then be put in terms of the request and Anus- 
savana will follow, these being repeated three times. 
The Sangha will signify by its silence that it sentences 

Implied hf the exptmmm occurring In Callaraggn, I¥, 4. JO, * fiyasmH 
JD'fifelw MtirepBlIappatfco gangbam' satiTinayam yacafci* and *iyaamato 
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the accused to the Manatta discipline of six days’ duration. 
(When the offence is not concealed, the Parivasa part of 
the penalty is remitted— Cullavagga, III, 1). 

Suppose the accused takes the fifth plea. The plea, 
if it can he so called at all, may be taken, as I have said 
already, not only in an Anuvadadhikarana for which it is 
specially mentioned, but also possibly in an Apattadhi- 
karana. A Bhikkhu will then put a Natti that owing to 
his obstinate conduct, the Tassa-papiyyasika Kamma 
should be carried out against him and Anussavana will 
follow. The Sangha will then signify by its silence that 
the accused is sentenced accordingly. 

Suppose the accused takes the sixth plea. Ho cannot 
in that case be dealt with on the basis of his confession. 
He must either be suspended or be sentenced for the offence 
of which he is accused and not for that of which he pleads 
guilty. Under the circumstances, the most prudent thing 
for the accused to do would be to take the second plea 
and get a discharge. He may of course be tided after- 
wards on a proper charge made on the basis of his 
confession. 

(jB) Non-Disciplinary SanghaJcamma, 

Suppose in the case taken above the Bhikkhu has 
worked out the sentence and has expressed a desire to be 
re-instated and the Sangha is ready to comply. Then in 
order to re-habilitate him, the Sangha has to perform the 
act of Abbhana. An assembly must be constituted 
consisting of not less than 20 duly qualified members. 
The person concerned must present himself before it, and, 
after stating all the circumstances of his case, prefer a 
request for Abbhana. The request must be preferred 
times. Then another Bhikkhu will put a Natti in t^s 
of the request on which Anussavana will follow, these 
being repeated three times (the act , being of the 
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Kattieatuttha class). The Sangha will then signify by its 
silence that the Bhikkhu has been re-habilitatcd. 

I give below an account of the different forms of 
disciplinary Sanghakammas : — ^ 

(i) Tarivasa and Manatta— These are the only two 
disciplinary measures mentioned in the Fatimokkha 
which may be inflicted by the Sangha on a Bhikkhu 
who has been guilty of any of the 13 Sanghadisesa 
offences. The penalty consists in the imposition of 
certain disabilities. The two measures are inflicted 
together in case of non-confession ; only Manatla is 
inflicted in case of confession. Manatta must always 
follow Parivasa. The broad distinction between the two 
is that Manatta continues for a determinate period 
(6 days), while Parivasa for an indeterminate period. 
The following are the rules for the determination of 
the Parivasa period : 

(а) Apaticchanm . — When the offence is confessed 
without any delay, the Parivasa period is reduced to nil, 
that is, the guilty Bhikkhu is sentenced to Manatta only. 

(б) Paticchanna . — When the offence is concealed 
willingly the Parivasa period extends over as many days 
from the date of the sentence as he has allowed to elapse 
without confession. The period, it should be remembered, 
begins to run after the 6 days of Manatta. If the con- 
cealment is unwilling, the sentence is one of Manatta only 
(Cullavagga, III, 23. 6). 

(<j) Suddhmiia . — When it is found impossible to 
determine the date or dates of the commission of an 
offence or a number of offences or the nature thereof, the 
Parivasa period extends over as many days as intervene 
between the date of the sentence and the date of the 
ordirftion of the guilty Bhikkhu. 

, Tlie al)o?a aecoaiai; is based oa Oiillatagga, I-— IH, 
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(i^) SaniodJiana. — When another offence is committed 
during the continuance of the Parivasa period, a fresh 
period begins to run from the date of the commission of 
the second offence and extends over as many days as were 
covered by the Parivasa period prescribed for the first 
offence or the Parivasa period prescribed for the second 
offence, whichever period may be longer. 

A general Parivasa of four months is prescribed for 
a convert coming from another sect or for a convert who 
had previously turned renegade. Butthis can hardly 
be called a disciplinary measure. 

{ii) Tajjankja Kamma . — This measure could be carried 
out for any transgression whatsoever, except Parajika and 
Sangbadisesa offences, even for living ‘ in lay society, in 
unlawful association with the world ’ which is not an 
offence at all under the Patimokkha. The penalty consists 
in the imposition of certain disabilities. These penal 
disabilities continue for an indeterminate period till the 
request for Abbhana is made by the Bhikkhu under sen- 
tence and is granted by the Sangha. 

{iii) Nissaya Kamma. — This measure could be carried 
out against a Bhikkhu who had been repeatedly guilty of 
Sangbadisesa offences and undergone sentences therefor. 
The penalty consists in subjecting the guilty Bhikkhu to 
surveillance. The period is as above. 

(j») Fabbajaniya Kamma. — This measure could be 
carried out against a number of Bhikkhus who by their 
overt and blamable conduct had created a scandal at a 
certain place. The penalty consists in banishment from : 
that place. The Sangha which pronounces the sentence r 
of banishment has to proceed in a body to the place where 
the disciplinary act is to be performed. (Cullavagga, I, 
16. 1). The period is as above. * 

(») Patisaraniya Kamma. — This measure could be 
carried out against a Bhikkhu who had given offence to a 
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house-holder. The guilty Bhikkhu is enjoined to ask and 
obtain pardon of the house-holder \rhom he has 
offended. A companion may be appointed by the usual 
Natfci to accompany him. The guilty Bhikkhu must first 
ask pardon of the offended house-holder. In case he 
does not obtain pardon, the companion should intercede 
on his behalf. If he is not pardoned even then, the 
companion should personally ask the house-holder to 
pardon the guilty Bhikkhu. If not pardoned even then, 
the companion should ask pardon for him in the 
name of the Sangha. If the pardon be not obtained even 
after that, the companion should make the guilty Bhikkhu 
confess his guilt in the presence of the offended house- 

holder in an attitude of humility. The period of sentence 
is as above. 

The counterpart to Patisaraniya-kamma is an act 
called Patta-nikkujjana (lit. turning down of the begging- 
bowl). When a Bhikkhu gives offence to a householder, he 
has to submit to the former penalty ; in the converse case 
the house-holder is subjected to the penalty of havin'^ the 
privilege of giving alms to Bhikbhus and thereby acquir- 
ing merit withdrawn." ^ 


(»i) Vkkhepaniifa Kamma.— This measure could be 
carried out against a Bhikkhu for three causes, niz., {a) for 
not acknowledging a fault, (b) for not atoning for a fault, 
and (c) for not renouncing a false or sinful doctrine. The 
penalty consists in the imposition of certain disabilities 
With regard to {c), it is laid down that the Bhikkhus 
should first exhort the guilty Bhikkhu to give up the 
fatedoctrine (so that his refusal to do so would amount 
tc p&sittiya, Ko. 68).« Now in Pacittiya, No. 69, it is 

*® •Cnllarftgga. V, 20.6-7. 

‘ i. CuUaragg». I, 32. , ^ a* the 
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suggested that a Bhikkhu, guilty of Pacittiya No. 68, 
should he subjected to a social boycott by the Bhikkhus.^ 
The present Sanghakamma is based on this old rule. The 
sentence in an Ukkhepaniyakamma must be proclaimed 
against the guilty Bhikkhu In all avasas.*® In case the 
sentenced Bhikkhu left the Order, the sentence was with- 
drawn because in that case it became inoperative.^^ 

(vii) Pahamniifa Kamma . — This seems to have been an 
exceptional measure being referred to only once in the 
Vinayapitaka, in Cullavagga, VII, 3. 2. It was carried 
out against Devadatta who without leaving the Order had 
openly rebelled against it. It consisted in issuing a general 
proclamation from the Sangha to the effect that it 
renounced all responsibility for the words and action of 
the sentenced Bhikkhu. A Bhikkhu was appointed in 
the usual Natti-form to issue the proclamation. 

(viii) Brahma danda }^ — This is referred to onlyonce, in 
the Mahaparinibbana Sutta, VI, 4. The penalty consists 
in subjecting the guilty Bhikkhu to a social boycott.'*® No 
details are given as to what offences would entail this 
punishment nor as to the manner in which it was to be 
irapo.sed. It seems to have become obsolete later on, 
being replaced by other forms of disciplinary Sangha- 
kammas, 

Jo pana bhifclclin janam tathavJdiai (referring to Pac, 68) bhikkhtmS 
akatatiudhamraena tarn ditthim appatinissatfchena gaddhim sambhnjjeyya va garava 
sejya vS saim vi seyyam kappeyya PScifctiyam. 

See Cullavagga, I,25*-a.vasaparaTnparam ca bhikkhave samsatha : Obanno 
bhikkhu Spattiyd adassano ukkhepaiiiyakammakato asan>bhogam sanghenS’ ti. In 
the other cases of Ukkhepaniyakamma, the same proclamation is to be made 
ifnutatis mutandis* 

** See Cullavagga, I, 34. This withdrawal of the sentence applied only in 
the case of an Ukkhepaniyahamma for not renouncing a sinful doctrine. 

Not mentioned in Cullavagga, I. 

* * Channasso Ananda bhikkhuno mamaccayena brahmadando kafcabbo ti. Katamo 
pana bhante brahmadando ti. Ohanno Saanda bhikkhu yam iccheyya tarn vadeyya, 
so bhikkhiihi n*eva vattabbo na ovaditabbo na anusSsitabbo*ti, 
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An interesting line of investigation is opened up by 
tbe question as to how far the Brahmanioal Bharmasastras 
recognise the laws of the Vinayapitaka and what place they 
assign to these laws. Such an enquiry will help us to 
understand whether the laws of the Buddhist Sanghas 
were really of a positive state -enforced character. We 
have observed that the Bhikkhus were at first a dispersed 
body of wandering hermits who would naturally have little 
relation with the political organisation of society. But 
this could hardly be said of the Bhikkhus of later times 
— say, a hundred years after the death of Buddha. At 
that time they constituted a well-organised community, 
grouped into avasas scattered over different parts of the 
country, each Sangha governed by its monastic laws, 
owning and possessing property, coming frequently as 
bodies corporate into legal relations with outsiders, and 
exercising executive, legislative and judicial functions 
over each individual member. The communal life of the 
Bhikkhus thus necessitated the development of a well- 
organised body of what is known in jurisprudence as 
conventional law^’’ Now there is clear proof in Sanskrit 
legal literature that conventional law, called Saraaya, was 
fully recognised and given effect to by ancient Indian 
states. The svstem of Government however wdiieh is 
contemplated in the legal literature of the Hindus is of a 
purely monarchical type, tempered by constitutional 
restraints. Our information about the ancient republican 
states of India, which existed side by side with the monar- 
chies, is meagre in the extreme, but it may be safely 
presumed that in these states also conventional law was 
as much respected as in the Hindu monarchies. 

*7 4* gy conventional iaw is meant any rale or system of rales agreed upon by 
persons for the regulation of their oondncfc towards each other. * * * In 

many cases conventional law is also civil law ; for the rules which persons by 
mutual agreement lay down for themaelves aro enforced by the state.’^ — 

Jurisprudence (Fourth Edition), pp, 
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In the Arthasastra of Kautilya it is definitely laid 
down that it is the duty of a monarch to punish infringe- 
ments of Samayas or conventional laws (samayavyati- 
krama). By Samayas, Kautilya means those of Desha, 
Jiirti, Kula and Sangha.*^ In the Sarnath inscription, we 
find Asoka laying down a penal law for those who seek 
to bring about schisms in the Buddhist Sangha.^ In 
doing so, Asoka only acted in accordance with a well- 
established principle of the constitution and did not pretend 
to exercise any authority as the head of the Sangha, as 
Vincent Smith would have us believe.® The idea of the 
king being the head of the Church, though acceptable to 
a Protestant Englishman like Vincent Smith, would be 
quite incomprehensible to an Indian Buddhist of Asoka’s 
time. Similarly Jajnavalkya mentions Sreni, Naigama, 
Pakhandi and Gana, and says that their old customary 
laws must be maintained.®^ In the Mi tSksara, Pakhandi is 
explained as those who do not subscribe to the authority 
of the Vedas such as the Nagnas (which may refer 
to the Ajivakas or the Digambara Jainas\ Saugatas 
(Buddhists), etc.®- Narada mentions Pakhandi, Naigama, 

Kautiija’s Af'thasnstra (Mysore Government Publication), p. 173, 

See Smith’s AifoJcaj 2nd Ed., p. 195 ; c/., Kausambi and Sanchi Edicts 
on the same subject. 

The penal law laid down in the Sarnath, KaiisamM and Sanchi edicts relating 
to the unfrocking and expulsion of schismatics is based clearly on Mahavagga, I, 
67—Sanghabhedako bhikkhave annpasampanno na upasampfidetabbo upasamjpanno 
nasetalho. The king only upholds the conventional law of the Buddhist Sanghas 
n accordance witli the immemorial constitutional practice of a Hindu Monarch. 
But Yincent Smith says of the Sarnath Edict; “Ihia edict exhibits Asoka in his 
latter years acting as both emperor and Head of the Church. His position, as 
observed elsewhere, much resembled that of Charlemagne. (Smiths Asoita, p. 
195, footnote 3.) This statement is a remarkable instance of an historian’s mental 
bias perverting his view of history. 

See Yfijnavalkya, 11, 192. 

go 
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Sreni, Puga, Vrata and Gana.®® Manu mentions Grama, 
Desha and Sangha.®* Medhatithi explains Sangha 
as follows 

Here the Bhikkhu-sangha is clearly mentioned. It is 
thus evident that the laws of the A^inayapitaka enjoyed 
some sort of state-recognition and were to that extent part 
of the civil law of the land the infringement whereof 
was punishable by sovereign authority. 

It is necessary to bear this fact in mind in order to 
understand some passages in the conventional laws of 
Buddhist Sangha. Two illustrations will suffice. In 
Mahavagga, VI, 39, 1, a certain rule is laid down for the 
settlement of agricultural rights between the Sangha and 
outsiders. Now this rule would be meaningless and 
inoperative, if it had not the sanction of the state at its 
bjick: an outsider ipso facto would not be bound by a rule 
laid down by the unsupported authority of the Buddhist 
Sangha. In a Pabbajaniya-kamma again, the Sangha 
passes a sentence of banishment against a number of 
Bhikkhus residing in a locality. This sentence wmuld 
have little terror and no effect if it was not backed by the 
executive authority of the state. It may be presumed 
that if a sentence of banishment was passed against a 
number of Bhikkhus who had made themselves a nui- 
sance at a certain place, they would be compelled by 
the executive officer of the state to leave the place if a 
ease were brought against them before the king’s tribunal. 
In all cases in fact where there was a chance of the 
Sangha failing to enforce its decrees, the executive 

»* See N5ra(la, 

'• See Mann, fill, ‘S^f, 
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authority of the sovereign power might be invoked. The 
sovereign under such circumstances would probably act on 
the instructions of a Vinayadhara, for as Jimutavahanasays 
in the Vyavahara-Matrika on the authority of old 
texts 

fsiwir; ^pT^ssr; i 

See Vijai-aham-Mahika, edited by Sir A. T, Makherjee in Memoirs of A. S. B., 



CHAPTER VII 

Communal Life at an At asa 

We have obserTecl in Chapter III that it was usual 
for a person after he had I'enounced the household for the 
sake of religious life to seek admittance to a Gana or Sangha 
of Parihrajakas, acknowledging its leader as his spiritual 
master (Sattha). The admittance into the Buddhist 
Sangha was called Upasampada. Upasampada might 
be sought by one who had previously been a Paribrajaka, 
belonging to a diiferent sect or one who wanted straight- 
way to pass into the Buddhist Sangha from household 
life. 

The earliest formula for admission into the Buddhist 
Sangha was that of Ehi Bhikkhu ' which was in all pro- 
bability the very formula used by Buddha himself — the 
leader formally inviting the candidate for admission to 
join his Sangha. Afterwards when the dispersed body of 
Buddha’s followers had organised themselves into an 
Order which acknowledged no one living person as leader, 
the formula of invitation was changed into one of 
confession of faith — the Saranagama. At a later stage 
when the avasas and resident Sanghas had come into 

^ Ehi bhikkim sviikkhato dharamo caratha brahmacariyain sanima dukkbassa 
antakiriyayS * ti. Ife is said ia Mahavagga, I. 12, thali SaraniXgama was substituted 
for lb because the Bhikkhus wanted to confer Pabbajja and Upasampada. The dis- 
tinction between the earlier and the later formulee is interesting. In the one case 
the formula is uttered by the person who ordains which is always Buddha himself ; 
in the other case by the person who la ordained. The one is an invitation, the other 
is a confession of faith. An invitation could be made only by the leader of the 
Sangha, and, as we have seen, after the death of Buddha, the Buddhist Sangha had 
never a recognised leader. 
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being, the ordination became an act of the Sangha— a 
Sanghakamma with ail the features of Natti, etc., 
pertaining thereto.- The minimum number competent 
to perform it was as a general rule laid down as ten.'* 
A distinction which did not formerly exist was now 
drawn between Pabbajja and Upasampada.'* The Upa- 
sampadiT, could not be conferred on a youth of less than 
twenty and Pabbajja on a youth of less than fifteen.® A 
candidate for Upasampada who had previously been of a 
different religious persuasion (annatitthiyapubbo) had to 
go through a period of preliminary discipline called 
Parivasa extending over four months.® Certain exceptions, 
the significance of which it is difficult for us to under- 
stand, were admitted in favour of the Jatilakas and the 
Sakyas as regards the Parivasa period.^ The exception in 
favour of the latter, it is said, was made by Buddha 

- C/., Mahavagga L 12, 2S ei seq,, 36 ef seq., 76. The ordination ceremony of the 
Buddhists remains substantially the same as it was in tho earliest days. 

^ In Maliavagga Y, 13 5, Sona is enjoined by Mabakaccayana to obtain Buddha’s 
pex*mission to relax this rule in favour of the inhabitants of the Southern Country and' 
Avanti. The permission was obtained and for those localities the minimum of four 
Bhikkhus and a Yinayadhara was prescribed. 

* Kern says: “ The broad distinction between the first admission, Pravrajya, and 
the Ordination, Upasampada, is clear enough, but if we descend into details, the 
matter becomes embarrassing.”' — Manual of hidian Buddhimn^ p, 77, Later on he 
says : “ The passages and testimonies adduced seem to warrant the conclusion that 
the real ordination or consecration takes place by the Upasampada, whereas Pravrajya 
is the act by which the candidate formally declares his intention to take the vows.” — 
p. 78. Kern seems to think that the distinction had existed from the beginning, 
but it is not so. It will be ob.served from the opening sections of Mahavagga, up to 
I, 24. 4 that ail who are ordained under Ehi Bhikkhu Upasampada ask for Pabbajja 
and Upasampada and get the UpasanipadS at once, and not Pabbajja first, Upasani* 
pads afterward.s as was the custom later on. 

® Mahavagga I, oO j T, 49.6, 

* Mahavagga, I, 38.1. 

’ Mahavagga, T, 38,il. The translators render ‘ aggikS jatilakS ’ as ‘fire- 
worshippers and Jatilas ’ which is misleading. It should be ‘ fire-worshipping 
Jatilakas,* as the Pali expression clearly refers to one class of men only and not to 
two classes. Such also seems to be the view of Kern when he speaks of only two 
classes of persons, Manual of Indian Buddhism^ p. /8* 
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himself as a concession to his kinsmen.* This might 
have been so. But the exception in favour of the former 
is said to have been made on the ground that they were 
Kiriyavadins.^ Now this ground appears to be rather 
insufficient. The Kiriyavadins constituted, as we gather 
from Jaina literature, one of the four schools of philosophy 
current at that time.'® It must have included several 
religious sects and orders besides the Jatilakas. The 
Jainas, for instance, considered themselves as Kiriya- 
vadins.’' The ground made out in favour of the Jatilakas 
can therefore be no valid or sufficient ground for excep- 
tion. It would rather seem that there was something in 
the very character of the Jatilakas which entitled them to 
accept the life of the Buddhist Bhikkhu without passing 
through a period of probation. The Jatilakas, as their 
name implies, were a class of persons who wore matted 
hair which they are said to have shorn off on receiving 
Upasampada.’" They lived outside society, did penances 
(for which their leader Uruvela w'as specially renowned),’* 
performed sacrifices and kept up the sacred flre.’^ From 
this description it appears that they were Brahmanical 
Hindus in the Vanaprastha or Tapasa stage of life.’* 
Now according to the Brahmanical rule, the fourth 
stage of Paribrajaka comes immediately after the third 

* * Imahani bliikkbave natuiam aveiiiyaBi pariharam datimiiti.’ 

^ * KammaTadino ete bhikkbave kinyaTSdino.’ 

Jainas enumerate four principal scboois of philosophy— Kriyavada, Akri- 
jMda, AjnanavSda and VainajikaTiida.”— Jacobi s Jaina Sutras, S. B. K., Ft- II. 
Intro, xxvi. The AJIvakas, as their doctrines clearly testify, ^ivere AkriySvada. 
The Buddhists were often misconstrued as belonging to the same school, e,g,, Maha- 
ragga, TI, 34.12 and also 31 5. 

^ ^ It is evident that the Jainas considered themselves Kiriyavadins.”— 
Jacobi’s Jaina Sutras, Ft. IJ, p. 319, foot-note 2. 

Mabavagga, I, 20A9, 

Ibtd, 15.2; 19.1 j 20.19. 

Ehys Davids and Oldenber^ regard the Jatilakas as Brahmanical Tana* 
" praathas— See Finaga Texts^ S.B.B.yFt, r,'p; 118, 'foot-note 1. 
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stage of Vanaprastha, and the conjecture may be hazard- 
ed that the exemption of the Parivasa period in favour 
of the Jatilakas was a concession to the Brahmanical 
rule according to which a person who had gone through 
the penances of the Vanaprastha stage was entitled to 
embrace at once the life of the I’eligious mendicant. 
But the conjecture is put forward with some diffidence. 

When a person had been admitted into the Sangha by 
the formal Kamiuavaca, be became a member thereof with 
full rights and privileges. As I have said in the previous 
chapter, the constitution of a Buddhist Sangha was per- 
fectly democratic and as regards constitutional rights 
and privileges all were on the same footing. But it was 
usual for a newly-admitted member to live inNissaya 
or spiritual tutelage with a senior of at least ten years’ 
standing called TJpajjhaya or Acariya.’® The rules of 
Nissaya however were not at all hard and fast. The 
usual period was ten years. But it is said that a learned 
competent Bhikkhu might live in Nissaya for five years 
only, while an unlearned one all his life.^^ Nissaya was 
remitted in several exceptional cases.'® The Nissaya rules 
regulating conduct betw^een a TJpajjhaya (he was the 
person formally chosen by the neophyte as his instructor 
at the Ordination) and Saddhaviharika and an Acariya 
and Antevasika are an exact replica of the Brahmacarya 
rules of the Hindus.'® The very word Brahmacarya is 
used to describe the condition of a Bhikkhu who lives in 
Nissaya. It also appears that the Acariya was the actual 
instructor and the TJpajjhaya who was formally elected at 
the TJpasampada was instructor only in name. The latter 

Mahavagga, I, ^:^2.L 

IMd, 5S.4. 

Ihid, I, 32 ana 33=rCnUaTagga, VIU, 13.4 aiitl Mahavagga, I, 25 and 26 » 
Gnllavagga, T!|I, iM2. 
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however enjoyed a higher status, for it is said that when 
the TJpaJjhaya and Acariya come together, nissaya to- 
wards the latter ceases.^® There was however absolutely 
no difference between the duties and obligations of an 
Acariya and those of a Upajjhaya.'^^ 

When a Bhikkhu was duly ordained, he became 
member of a Sangha resident at an Avasa. The 
Avasa was a colony of Buddhist Bhikkhus, consisting of 
many Viharas, located generally in an Arama or park 
donated by some wealthy lay-devotee.““ The arama was 
fenced round, having a bathing tank at the entrance.-'* 
Inside this enclosure, scattered over the whole park, 
w'ere rectangular buildings (Viharas) with many cells 
(Parivenas) for the Bhikkhus to live in. The cells 
were provided with casements.®* Inside each cell the 
furniture was of the simplest kind fitted to the simple 
needs and small comforts of a homeless religieux. The 
floor was spread at night with a cover (Bhummattharana) 
which was rolled up in the morning. There was a 
bedstead resting on movable supporters (Mancapatipadaka) 
which were put aside in the morning. The- bed 
consisted of a mattress, a mat and a pillow. By the 
side of it, stood a spittoon (Khelamallaka). A board 
against which the Bhikkhu could recline (Apassena- 
phalaka) and a seat (Pitha), probably resting on jointed 
legs (for it is said — pitham nicam katva, turning down the 
seat), completed the furniture.®** The alms-bowl, the 

Mahavagga-j I, 36.1 at tbo end. 

See Vinaya TexiSf Pt. I, p. 178, foot-note 2, 

See Maliavagga, VI, 234- Cullavagga, V, 17.1. 

See Mabavagga, I, 2545 (where one of the duties of a pupil is said to be 
rubbing the casement and corners of the master’s vihara— 'aloka-sandhikannabhfigS 
pamajjifeabba) ; 63*3 (where the window is called ‘vStapana’). Also Mabavagga, I, 
25*18 (where the pupil must shut or open the windows for the convenience of the 
master), Culiavagga, VI, 2.2, 

For the mention of these articles of furniture, see the list of the duties of a 
pupil in Mahavagga, I, 26.1646. See also C.ullavagga, VI, 2.8. ei seq. 
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clothsSj the tooth-brush and a few other most necessary 
articles made up the whole personal belongings of a 
Bhikkhu. 

Though the Tiharas stood separately all over the 
arama, all property was joint and intended for the 
common use of the whole arama. There were a store- 
room (Kotthaka), a refectory (Fpatthanasala), a fire- 
room or kitchen (Aggisala), a ware-house (KappiyakutI), 
a privy (Taccakutl)j a common room (Oankama), an 
arcade for walking exercises (Cankamanasals), a common 
bath (Jantaghara), bath-rooms ( Jan tagharasala), a pavilion 
(Mandapa) probably for holding assemblies in, and a well 
(Udapana), walled round and covered (Udapana-sala).^® 
The right of property in these things was vested in the 
corporate body and not in any individual. 

On the decease of a Bhikkhu, the succession to all 
the property w'hich had been appropriated by him for 
personal use was governed by the following law : the 
Sangha became owner (sami) of his bowl and robes ; but 
these were usually assigned by the Sangha to those 
who had waited upon the jBhikkhu in his last illness 
perhaps as a sort of perquisite ; small utensils and light 
furniture (lahubhandam lahuparikkharam) were divided 
among members of the Sangha present there, but 
heavy utensils and heavy furniture (garubhandam 
garuparikkharam) were not to be thus apportioned 
and distributed, for they belonged not to the particular 
Sancha of which the deceased was a member, but to the 
whole Bhikkhu community present or future (agatanaga- 
tassa catuddisassa sanghassa).^’' 

The most important part of the Sangha-property was 
the KappiyakutI in which provisions for the whole 

These adjuncts are mentionetl in Mabavagga, III, 5.6 and also in Oullavagga, 

YI, 4.10 in the description of the YihSrn built by Anathapindada in Jetavana. 

Mahavagga, Yin, 27.0, 

21 
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Sangha were stored. The institution of it has a curious 
history which betrays the gradual modification of eremitical 
life which we have already described. When the 
Bhikkhus were a dispersed body of wandering mendicants, 
there could be no question of the joint storage of provi- 
sions. Paoittiyas 35 and 88, which lay down the 
original rule of mendicancy, exclude the storage of pro- 
visions — the first, rule being that the given quantity of 
food must be consumed at one meal (although things 
left over might be taken).”* These rules are amplified 
and emphasised in Mahavagga, VI, 17. 1-6. At a time 
of scarcity at Rajagaha, it is said, the rules were relaxed 
for a time {ibid, 7), but were reinforced as soon as the 
necessity was over {ibid, VI, 32-2). When, however, 
cenobitical societies grew up and the Bhikkhus began to 
live at avasas in collective bodies, it became necessary to 
• keej) up storage of food. But this could not be done 
without contravening the old rule of mendicancy 
that had been inherited from the individualistic and 
eremitical stage which the Sangha had completely 
out-grown in later times. The difficulty was got 
round by a legal fiction, by assigning for storage 
of provisions (Kappiyabhumi) a vihara lying outside 
(paccantima vihara — Mahavagga, VI, 33.2). It had to be 
fixed by tbe usual Natti, If not, the store might be kept 
in an ox-stall (gonisadika) or in a lay man’s premises 
(Mahavagga, VI, SS.Ij). Drugs might be kept in any 
duly appointed place besides these {ibid, 6). The place 
was in charge of an officer called Kappiyakaraka the 
most important of whose functions was to determine 
what provisions were allowable and what not*®; and a 

Jo pana bhliklm saiinidhikirakiatn kMdaaivam vil bhojaniyam vIS kliSdeyya 
■ v|..bbnn|eyya vS PScittiyam — Ho* 3S. Jo pam binkkim bbuttuvl |mvSrifco anatinttem 
(translated as * not Mt o?er ’) kbidaniyain va bbojaniyatw vS kb^deTyavS blmnjeyya 
n PSoIttiyam-Ho* So* : ■''' ; . '"'a® ge© .Mabarogga* VI, 173* 
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lay man wishing to give money to the Sangha had to 
make it over to the Kappiyakaraka to be converted into 
suitable provisions.^ 

According to Pacittiya, 82, property given to the 
Sangha could not be appropriated by an individual.''*^ 
An individual thus might claim the right of user, but not 
the right of property in anything. If a person wished to 
make a gift, even of food, to an individual Bhikkhu, he 
had to send it to the Sangha saying, “ This is to be given to 
the Sangha with special reference to so-and-so ” {aj'. 
ayyassa Upanandassa dassetva sanghassa databban ti — 
Mahavagga, VI, 19. This idea of communal ownership 
of property is emphasised in the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, 
I, 11, w^here it is said: “ Yavakivan ca bhikkhave 
bhikkhu ye te labha dhammika dhammaladdha antamaso 
pattapariyapanna-mattam pi tatharupehi labhehi appativi- 
bhattabhojl bhavissanti siiavantehi sabrahmaearlhi sadha- 
rana-bhogl vuddhi yeva bhikkhave bhikkhunam patikan- 
kha no parihani.” The reader will remember an exactly 
similar rule which obtained in medieval Christian 
monasteries.®® The old rule is more definitely laid down 
in Cullavagga, VI, 15.2 and 16.2, where the following 
five descriptions of things are said to be non-transferable 
and non-apportionable, vis.^ (a) Arama or its site, (d) 
Vihara or its site, (<?) Bed, chair, bolster and pillow, (d) 
Brass vessel, brass jar, brass pot, brass vase, razor, axe, 
hatchet, hoe and spade, and (e) creepers, bamboos, Munja 
or JBabbafa grass, common gra^s, clay, wooden things and 

See li/u?, VI, 34.21. 

Jo pana bliikkhu janam sartgliikam labliani parinatam puggalaissa parinameyya 

This does nofc apply to gift of 0! vara, perhaps because it was included in a 
Bhikkhu’s personal belongings. 

3!t The candidate who aspired to the virtue of evangelical poverty abjured, at 
his first entrance into a regular community, the idea, and even the namej of ail 
separate and exclusive possession,*' — Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Ch. XXXYII. 
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crockery. Now suppose a number of Bhikkhus built a 
vihara for themselves. It would not thereby become the 
property of those Bhikkhus, but of the whole Sangha and 
any Bhikkhu coming there might claim a Senasana (seat) 
as of right. On this principle that a vihara was always a 
sangMka irihara, the notorious six Bhikkhus sought to 
oust a number of Bhikkhus who had built a vihara for 
themselves bv their own labour.'** It was laid dowm, 
following the same principle on this occasion, that the 
in-coming Bhikkhus must not turn out the Bhikkhus 
already in possession of the vihara. This illustration 
is taken in Culiavagga, VI, 11. 1. Difficulties would 
sometimes arise about agricultural rights between the 
Sangha which was a body corporate and out-siders. A 
rule for the determination of such rights is laid down in 
Mahavagga, VI, 39.1. If seedlings belonging to out- 
siders grew up on the grounds of the Sangha, the Sangha 
might appropriate the crops after giving a part (Buddha- 
ghosa makes it ) “■'' to the other. If on the other hand 
seedlings belonging to the Sangha grew up on the grounds 
of an out-sider, the Sangha might likewise take the crops 
after giving the same portion to the out-sider. 

For the conduct of the multifarious business of the 
Sangha, there e.xisted several officers in an avasa, all 
appointed by the usual Natti. The following is a classi- 
fied list of Sangha Officers : — 

(A) Connected with commissariat '*'* — 

(i) Bhandagarika, — Overseer of stores. 

(ii) Kappiyakilraka. — It was the duty of this officer to 
ascertain what provisions were allowable and what 

Nanu ivuso sanghiko vihSro’fci. fimSvuso sanghiko viharo’ti. UtthetliSraso, 
amliakam viliftro pSpuaatiti. 

• Tills is ’clearly iiilqoi tons. Baddbaghosa says Ifc is lo accordance with the 
ancient custom of India. What; he means is far from' clear. The translators render, ’ 
hhitgam, as ‘ half.* , , 

' All these, except (u)j are mentioned iaOuHavagga, Tf, 3L1-2. 
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not. He would receive gifts of money from laymen and 
convert them into proper commodities. 

(in) Sanghabhatta.— Apportioner of rations. His 
function was to dole out rations by ticketing each person’s 
share. 

(iv) Oivabhajaka. — Distributor of conge3^ 

(v) Yagubhajaka.— Distributor of Yagu (a kind of 
rice-pulp). 

(vi) Phalabhajaka.— Distributor of fruits. 



(vii) IChajjakabhajaka. — Distributor of dry food (what 
the Bengalis call Khaja). 

(B) Connected with chambers, wardrobe, etc.'^^ — 

(viii) Senasana-pannapaka. — Chamberlain. His busi- 
ness was to arrange seats for the Bhikkhus. The 
seats were arranged three times a year, viz., on the day of 
the commencement of earlier Vassa, on the day of 
commencement of later Vassa, and on the day after 
the Pavarana. 

(ix) Civarapatiggahaka. — Receiver of robes. Lay- 
men used to make gifts of robes to the Sangha, 
specially at the close of the vassa which 
it was the business of this officer to receive. 

(:r) Satiyagahapaka. — Distributor of under-garments. 

(xi) Pattagahapaka. — Distributor of alms-bowls. 

(xii) Appamattaka-vissajjaka. — Disposer of trifles. His 

business was to distribute among the members 
of the Sangha such small articles as needles, 
scissors, sandals, girdles, butter, honey, etc., 
according to tlieir wants.*® 

(C) Superintendents, — 

(xiii) Navakammika.— Superintendent of new buildings 

“ ’’ Sos. {viii) and (ias) are mentioned in Oullaragga, VI, 21.2. The rest in Culla- 
pagga, VI, 21.3. 

=^*'Nos! {xiv) and (xv) are mentioned in Cnllavagga, (VI), 21,3. 

No. {.viii) is mentioned in (VI), 5.2 and elsewhere. 
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{xiv} Aramikapesaka. — Overseer of the Aramikas. The 
Aramika was a servant employed by the donor 
of an Ai’ama to keep the grounds in order. 
This officer’s business was to supervise the 
work of such servants. 

(xc) Samanerapesaka. — Superintendent of the Saman- 
eras. His function was to look after the 
novices who had not yet obtained Ujjasampada. 

The above with the exception perhaps of the Nava- 
kammika were permanent officers. Temporary officers, 
like the Kanthina-vittharaka, Salaka-gahapaka, etc., might 
be appointed for any purpose. Designations of other 
officers also occur elsewhere than in the Vinayapitaka, 

(xvi) Paniyavarika. — Officer in charge of drinks. 

(xvii) Bhajanavarika. — Officer in charge of utensils. 
(xviii) Upadhivara. — Probably a Steward. 

(xix) Parisandavarika. — Officer in charge of the groves, 
(.car) Mundasayanasana-varika. — Officer in charge of 
lodgings teinpoi’arily not in use. 

The avasas, as we have already remarked, were prima- 
rily intended for the customary rain-retreat, which w^as 
brought to a close by two characteristic ceremonies, viz., 
PavSrana and Kanthina. The Pavarana ■*“ was a solemn 
conference at which each Bhikkhu requested the assembly 
to call him to account if they had seen or heard or sus- 
pected him to be guilty of any transgression during the 
period of Vassa. The ‘ invitation ’ was made in a set, 
elliptical formula though it had no practical significance 
at all, because the matter one was to be charged wdth had 
to be previously brought to an issue just as in Parisuddi 
before XJposatba. For minor offences, this W'Ould he done 

See Kera’s Manual of Indian Buddfimm^ p. 83. 

* ® The above account of PavSraiiS is based on Mabavagga, I V, 

Sangbam Svnso pavaremi dittbena vS sntena vS pnrisankaya vS, etc.,**- 
Mabavagga, IV, 1,14. ; ' , ■ 
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ia the following way: A for example was aware that B 
had committed an offence. A would ask leave of B to 
reprope him for the offence.^® If B gave leave and A 
reproved him accordingly, he was entitled to join the 
Pavarana. But omission of this preliminary step w^ould 
entail inhibition of the Pavarana by formal resolution for 
the guilty Bhikkhu. Por major offences, viz.^ Parajika, 
Sanghadisesa, Thullaccaya, Pacittiya, Patidesaniya, Duk- 
kata and Bubbasita, of which the guilty Bhikkhu stood 
confessed, mere friendly reproof would not suffice. The 
guilty Bhikkhu must first be dealt with according to law. 
In case of a doubt as to the nature of the offence, the 
Bhikkhu should be dealt with for the lighter offence.^ 
The inhibition of the Piivarana however was hedged in 
wdth strict conditions. Only an intelligent Bhikkhu of 
pure character was entitled to inhibit the Pavarana of a 
Bhikkhu.^ And then he w'as liable to be sharply cross- 
examined by the assembly with regard to the charge that 
he brought forward,** and if the cross-examination disclosed 
a false or mistaken charge, the Bhikkhu who wanted to 
inhibit another’s Pavarana was himself subjected to legal 
proceedings for bringing a false or mistaken charge.^® 
The Pavarana ceremony might be postponed (Pavarana 
samgaha) till the next Komudi Catumasi day if the 
Bhikkhus at an avasa w^anted to prolong their Vassa 
residence.® 

The Kanthina® was the ceremony of the distribution 
of robes. The details of this ceremony are rather obscure 

** Asking leave of a Bhikkhu before reproving him for an offence was in 
accordance with a rule laid down in Mahavagga, II, 16,1. 

Mahavagjra, IV, 19-22. 

16 6‘9. 

Ibid, 10-15. 

md, 10-17. 

18.1-0. 

The above account of the Kanthina is based on Mahayagga, VII .and the 
iiluminating notes of Eh vs Davids and OMenberg on the Chapter in Yinaya Texis^ Pfc. II. 
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and confusing and would be tedious to recount. But the 
general features are clear enough. Each Sangha pos- 
sessed a store of robes (Kanthina-dussa). This consisted 
of raw cotton, cloth or rags.® An officer was appointed 
by the usual Natti to whom this store was made over 
before the Kanthina ceremony. He caused suitable robes 
to be made out of it. When the new robes had been 
prepared, he performed a symbolical act, called Atthara 
(spreading), putting aside his own old robe and spreading 
out a new one for himself in its place. After this, he 
specified which of the robes were suitable for the Theras 
(older members) and which for the Navakas (younger 
members). Then the Sangha tacitly ratified the act. 
It was now time ‘ when each of the Bhikkhus could 
transmute his claim to an undivided share into the 
actual possession of a divided share.’™ This claim 
which it was not necessar^^ to enforce immediately, 
continued to subsist on two conditions (Palibodha), viz., 
Avasa (the Bhikkhu’s domicile) and Civara (the condition 
of his clothes). There was no need for immediately taking 
possession of a robe, if these conditions were satisfied, that 
is, if the Bhikkhu did not leave the avasa and if his 
clothes were really worn out and he stood in need of a 
new set of robes, he could get one within the prescribed 
time after the ceremony of Atthara. Meantime the 
Bhikkhu might get a new robe as a gift from a lay man 
or his old robe might not have got quite worn out. During 
the period that the Kanthina robe was not appropriated 
by a Bhikkhu, certain privileges were granted to him 
chiefly with a view to enabling him to satisfy his needs 
from other sources. If however he found that there was 
no chance for it, he proceeded to participate in the store of 

Not raw cotton merely —See Vina^a Texta^ Ft II, p. 151, foot-note 4 niirl 

. 'Maliavsgga, Vil, 1.6, ; ; , . ■ ■ 

Ft II, p, 152, foot-Jiote 1, 
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robes with the formal permission of (perhaps) the 
Kanthina-vitthaiaka “ 

In the last chapter we have given an account of the 
communistic and republican government of a Buddhist 
Avasa, This government was in its truest sense 
‘ Government by discussion.’ There was no superimposed 
authority to act as a clog on the utmost freedom of 
discussion, and ii is curious to observe how in many cases 
the standard of the rightness of any proposal is said to be 
the Dhamma. We who have drifted far from the mentality 
of our forefathers of so many centuries ago shall probably 
never be able to realise the full significance of this term. 
But one thing is clear, vis., that the standard of Dhamma 
was not an objective but a subjective one.** In the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta, Buddha calls upon the Bhikkhus 
to be ‘ atta-dipa atta-sarana dhamma-dipa dhamma sarana,’ 
which gives us the key-note to the aggressive indivi- 
dualism of life at a Buddhist avasa with which no 
reader of the Vinayapitaka can fail to be struck. Where 
everybody had full right to think for himself and to 
publish his thoughts, differences of opinion could not but 
arise. In Oullavagga, VII, 5. 2, it is said that a schism 
(Sanghabheda) could arise on any of the eighteen matters 

See ihidf foofc-TiOte 2. 

An entire thesis maj be written on the significance of this all-important word, 
Dhamma, in Indian literature, and it is absurd to attempt to dispose of it in a 
foot-note. Its sense too is so kaleidoscopic that it is extremely difficult to fix it. 

Observe for instance the use of the word Dhamma in Mahavagga, X, 5.8, Two 
Bhikkhus contend over some point of doctrine ; how is an outsider to judge ? Buddha 
siys : Ubhayatha dhanimajii sutvS ye tattha dhammavadiiio tesam ditthin ca khantm 
ca rucin ca adayaa ca rooahi, etc. The outsider must judge according to his own 
subjective standard. The Salakagahipaka may reject the voting if it goes against the 
Dhamma in a case where two parties contend over some point of doctrine. Here also 
we have a subjective standard recognised. Compare also the use of the word in 
Oullavagga, IV, 2-3 ; 14, 2 (where some Bhikkhus say, * This is Dhamma,’ while others 
say, ‘This is not Dhamma’) and elsewhere. The meaning of Dhamma in every 
passage wher#' it occurs miist be settled relatively to the context and import of the 
whole pMM^- 
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which may he summarised as relating to (i) Dhamma 
(1-2), (ii) Vinaya (3-4), {Hi) Teachings, practices and 
ordainments of the Tathagata (3 10), (ie) Offences and 
rules relating to them (11- 18). The same points substan- 
tially are mentioned in Cullavagga, IV, 14.2, as giving 
rise to Vivadadhikarana. It is important to note the 
distinction between the two. In a Vivadadhikarana, the 
difference was honest and was not intended to bring about 
a permanent cleavage. It was duly placed before the 
Sangha and decided by voting and after the decision it 
was not to be reopened on penalty of a Pacittiya. But 
such a difference might also be dishonest or intentional, 
brought about on purpose to cause a schism. There was 
no power except the terror of curses invoked in Cullavagga, 
VII, 5, 3 (and the terror of expulsion by the king— t’fcfc 
Asoka’s Sarnath Pillar edict) which could check a dishonest 
difference when there was no outside standard to which it 
could be referred. This the Vivada or ground of difference 
might be put forward dishonestly with kuowledge of its 
falsity or dubious character toyethey' imth an intention to 
cause a division,®* or honestly, with belief of its rightness, 
its accordance with Dhamma, together with intention to 
cause a division believed to be right and proper.®* In 
both cases intention to bring about a schism is essenliil 
which is absent in an ordinary Vivada which would lead 
to a Vivadadhikarana. It is clear that a Vivada which 
was intentional could not be set at rest by a Vivadadhi- 
karana, and its result would inevitably be a Sanghahheda, 
— Just as the doctrines put forward by the Vijjians were 
not set at rest by the decision of the Ubbahika at Vesali, 
as we are told by the author of the Dlpawatqsa.®® 

When a Sanghahheda did actually take place, the 
original Sangha was split up into two Sanghas, holding 

*» Thja is the casft o«pteiapl»ted in Oallavagga, VII, 6. S. 

•* Thit ia Ote Oiwe oontempUted in pnllnvag^, VII, 5. 6. «• yOimw., ?. 
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Kammavaca, Uposatha and Pavarana separately.®* It was 
at first considered allowable for them to live within the 
limits of the same avasa,®^ but this was afterwards nega- 
tived.®® The schismatic parties might subsequently coalesce 
performing a Samaggi-uposatha.®* But in such a case, the 
ground of difference must entirely disappear and must not 
be merely covered up. (The Sangha-samaggi or reunion, as 
is said in Mahavagga, X, 6.2, might be ‘atthapeta,’ in spirit, 
or ‘ vyanjanupeta,’ in letter only. It was only when the 
reunion was both in spirit and in letter that it was a true 
re-union. — Ibid.) Schisms gave rise to some of the Bud- 
dhist sects the earliest of which was the Mahasanghika. 

There were however certain safe-guards against a 
Sanghabheda. A schism could be brought about (i.e., the 
Vivada could be brought to an issue) only by a member 
of the Sangha who was JPakatatta (under no disability), 
Samanasamva^mka (belonging to the same community) 
and Samanaslmaya thita (residing within the same boun- 
dary).*® The Vivada must be formally placed before an 
assembly which must not consist of less than nine 
members — four on one side and four on another side jglm 
the Salaka-gahapaka.®^ (It will be remembered that 
Jebhuyyasika was applicable to a Vivadadhikarana.) When 
the Vivada was considered by an assembly consisting of 
less number, it could give rise only to what was called 
Sangha-raji (disunion), but not Sangha-bheda (schism).*® 
The effect of all the rules is that in order to produce a 
schism, four competent Bhikkhus must come forward and 
place a disputed point before an assembly of nine with 
purpose prepense to cause a division, either knowing that 
the point was wrong or doubtful (Cullavagga, VII, 6.5) or 
believing it without due deliberation to be right {ibid, 6.6), 

Oallavagga, VII, 5.2. Mahavagga, II, 36,4 and X, 6.14. 

Mahavagga, X, 1.9. Oaliavagga, VII, 5.1 at the end. 

Cullavagga, XII, 2.1 (Svasakappo). Cullavagga, VII, 6.1. 
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and knowing also that schism would result from their 
action — a schism >vhieh to their belief was either wrons, 
as in the first case, or right as in the second. In all cases, 
it will be observed, there must be an intention to bring 
about a schism and this, as we have pointed out, differe.n* 
tiates a Sanghabheda from an ordinary Vivadadhikarana. 
Let us take two concrete examples ; Lour Bhikkhus at 
an avasa might say; “Well, this is a point of doctrine 
which we believe to be right. We shall place it before an 
assembly. If it is ratified, well and good. If not, we 
must secede ” ; or they might say ; “ Well, etc., etc. If not, 
we shall as in duty bound acquiesce.” In the former case 
there would arise a Sanghabheda, in the latter case a mere 
Vivadadhikarana. It will be observed from Culiavagga, 
VII, 5.6, that if one took up the first attitude he was not 
liable to condemnation. The intention to produce a schism 
vi'as not condemnible per se. There are surely certain 
beliefs regarding which a conscientious man would admit 
no compromise and nobody w’ould hold such a person blame- 
worthy for seceding from a society that did not approve 
of his faith. Those who are obsessed with the parallelism 
between monastic communities of the west and those of the 
east will do well to remember that in the ancient Buddhist 
Sangha at any rate, the liberty which the organ-voiced 
author of the Areopagitica proclaimed to be ‘above all other 
liberties, vis., to know, to utter, and to argue freely accord- 
ing to conscience,’ was guarded with a strict jealousy which 
would appear strange and almost shocking to medieval 
Christian monasteries. But this feature of ancient Bud- 
dhist monastic life was of a piece with that unfettered 
freedom of thought in ancient India w'hich v.ms the ‘ grand 
invention,’ not surely of the Greeks, as European histo- 
rians aver,® but of the Indians long before the Greeks. 

■ « ® I’ee5doiji of tho-aglii was -.of fcbe Greeks) grand in veiafcioa 

Sanderson’s Mutofy of Greece and 




